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CHAPTER r. - 

As there are in nature many cmfU«stg^ there ^i^^, 
also^ many resemblances^ though there lurei no like- 
nesses. Some of these resemblances- constitute the 
best media, by which the several portiotis 6f nature 
may be associated, or contrasted, With^ e^h ' other. 
The sciences become simplified by this method. Since 
illustrations of excursion, if the term may be allowed^ 
impart beauty to strength; cok>ur to form; variety 
to monotony ; and render more evident Nature'^ umson 
of systematic accordance. The perfUme of the citron 
may be imparted to less favoured fruits, by infusing 
its essence into the sap of their roots. ' ^, 

Hants daimi some liffinity with animals; The 
stalk of the former resembles the bo<fy of the latter; 

VOL. III. B 



2 Analogies between Phmts and AmmaU^ 

the root llie stomach ; the bark the skin ; the pith the 
marrow ; and the juice the blood. Like animals, too, 
plants are subject to a great variety of disorders. 
They imbibe air and moisture by their leayesj and 
food by their roote ; — ^both being transubstantiated into 
their own substance : as theirs is afterwards employed 
in the structure of animals. For the entire frame of 
animated being derives its form and its consistence 
from vegetable organixationi 

Some writers confound sensation with the power of 
motion ; and if no motion is perceived, they cannot 
imagine the existence of s^p^ation. Oysters have no 
more the locomotive "power than thistles ; and they 
can no more forsake the beds, in which they are de- 
posited by the tide, than fishes can swim without 
water, or birds and inseof^s % without air. Vegetable 
sensation, however, is not animal sensation ; and it is 
P0 ^siq^jerficia} mcn^ of aupportittg Ishis argioileiitr to 
o^€9-v<$^ thactyifts Nature has giwafi^ <»>i»peu8««6i^q^ t^ 
h1|, she woiiJ4 iKiver hare crdataed »o t?mel a. r^s^H 
m wwal aep^fttiw tp pl^ts, witfawi/gwinginfie^r^ 
rtie ppww 9i d^n0Q. rh:f&¥ pjant^ \% fe truft» mm 
«o i)e e^ifdued witf> jthie faculty ; smw.bgr rti^ npjj.ici\isrj 
Xi99/^ of their q^tati^^ ; mi 9iki^m ^^ Ibe p<Bfi||liw?iJjr 
of tbi^ iBtTOCtiwies-5 a$ thf (ftettf^, ih^ tbistte, th^ ijpU 
w^ »«ig^e, the tboffft,*h^ >ro^^ tbp hpUyi the fcJMKWidw 
of; Jdpao; vit4i itbe deadly n^ghtebftiH jw4 iPitter ^n 
«mQ^ j>laiit3. ¥et the^ pte»ts, ai^m^d ft9 som^ of 
them are against attftcd^^ fifld 1^ 4Mh^:^ iare ag^an^t 
animal we, support imni^isiMe msepts. ^^otne 
plMdto open tbi^ potate dp rt^o^fe rm: otfi^ii 



- ^[^fQgie$ b^hvem FhmU 0i4 Animals. 8 

4iypi4 it* Sf^i^e. contract o^ the i^pproach of a slorm; 
^uadpt^ejr^ ^t jjie 9ppro^h of night; wUUe some e5o- 
gfip()*apd blossom only to the Qvjeniiig air. Near the 
C^^' ceititm ftoif ers. iotv^ a 9peeie9 of ebtonomeleh 
Thue Mpr?^ upguicul$ta^ ^b4 mululata open at^ vMtib 
i9 the Hipmkig) and clp^e at f<>iir; the Ixi^ ^inhat 
ipc^ea^ op^s a^ the tiqoe the other closes ; and sheds 
% 4^cipus perfume duriog the nig^t. The Mexican 
marvel of Peru^ also c)pse3 at foun 

IL 

The stamina of the flotwers of sorrel thorn are so 
peculiarly irritable, that> when touched^ they will in4 
pline aimed two inebef; and the upper joint of the 
lU^of ^ Dionaea i^ formed like a machine to catch 
food. ^ When an insect, therefore^ settles upon itd 
glaads, the trader parts become irritated; the two 
lobs rise up^ grasp the insect, and crush it to death.. 
The siensitive plant shrinks back and fohk its leavet 
upon being touched^ after the manner of a snail; and 
a ^)ecies of the hedysarum of Bengal has its leaved 
during the day in continual motion ; on the ^proacb 
of ni^t these leaves sink from Iheir erect posture and 
seem to repose. Nor is this motion confined to thfi 
time of being in full perfection; for if a branch k 
cut off and placed in water, the leavea will, for the 
space of an eptire day, continue the same motion ; 

> Bot. Mag. 712. 

« Hesperancha, ibid. 1054. 

'MirabmidkbtloiiMU 
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4md if aniy thifig is placed to 6top it, ' rto dbbner is the 
-obstade removed, thah the plant riesuines its Activity 
with greater velocity thaii it di*' before; sis if it etl^ 
dedvonred to recover tbeimolfion it harf previously loist. 
Mbns. Descemet^ and ot^r writers i*uppoi^e,'tliat' this 
irritability is ordsdnedby nature for 'pp^iftotlttg* g'ettfertii. 
tion. As the motion is» cotistant duWftg the day, thife 
reason is insufficient c unless w^fe can dtippos^, that ttie 
organs of generation are in a constant state 'of irritable 
excitement. But these instances are exceptions to the 
general rule, and form links serving to connect the 
sensation of vegetables with those of aninlals; for it 
is hot unreasonable to suppose, that plants i^iay differ 
in feelings as well as in appearance; atid that trees, 
shrubs, flowers, and roots^^ may have distinct grada- 
tions of sensation.. i.>:\:. :> 

The plane-treie exhibits ihe power of exet'ci^ng a 
sagacity, for securing food, not unworthy of an animal. 
Lord Kaims relates^ that among the ruins' of New 
Abbey, in the^ county of Galwsy, there grew, in his 
time, on the top of one of its walls, a plane-tree^ up-^ 
wards of 20 feet in height. Thus situated, it became 
straightened for food; and moisture, and, therefore, 
gradually directed its roots down the side of the wall, 
till they reached the ground, at the distance of ten 
feet. When they had succeeded in this attempt^ the 
upper roots no longer shot out fibres, but. united in 
one ; and shoots vigorously sprung up from the root, 
that had succeeded in reaching the earth. 

1 Annalet de Cbimie^ No, 86. 
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TheisliUidtof St.LuoIa\ ^^geiits a ^U more ciiridiu( 
phenoni^MMii in the aninpi«l flower. Thjs organization 
liyes in a large'blisonydile water of whjic}i is brackish* 
It.is more 6riHiflmt./tbQii the marygold, which it rc^ 
sembles.' But .whea) thei hand, is extended, tow^rdfl 
it, it recoils, 'and^ litres, like a snaU,;:into thf^ 
water. It is supposed tb live upon the &pawn offish^ 
Some caterpillaihB in Chinai burrow in jthe ground, ;ali 
the. approach 6f. winter, to. the roots of plants,- an4 
fiisten there; . Heilcejfor mMy.ages^ it was supposed^ 
in thatcoilntry,-tJiat it wasa worm in.suigan^er and a^ 
plant in Winter. Humboldt, in sounding the diannel 
between Alegranga and Clara Montana^,, brought up 
9 substance, of which he was unable to determine 
whedier it was a se»-weed or a zoophyte ; it exhibited 
no sign of irritability, even on the application of gal* 
yanic electricity. He supposied it, therefore, to occu- 
py the space between the vegetable and zoophyte 
kingdoms. 

Some years since, a lady resided in a small village in^ 
the county of Carmarthen, whose conversation was , 
distinguished by an unusual degree of elegance. She 
was a little disordered in her mind; a malady, which 
was supposed to have originated from an attachment 
to the late mpst admirable Sir W. Jones. This de- 
rangement, however, was partial; being chiefly ex- 
hibited in her eating little or nothing but herbs; iu; 
walking on high pattens ip the midst of summer; Ui 

^ Phil. Mag. Tol. li. p. 162. 
• Tbunberg, toI. iii. p. 70« 
^ Voy. Equiuoct.. Regions^ rol. 5. p. 85. 
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holdlBg ft rod, six (M, high, in heir hand by way of 
wi4king-dtiek ; audin fitstetting a large sraff beneatti 
her bosom widi a leatham sdrap. ^^ I am convinced/' 
said dhe to me, one day, as we w^re walking aa Ilia 
borders o( the Towy, ^^ I am oonrinciBd that these 
mosses, dn which we are now walking, have sensation 2' 
for last night I pi^ iom^ of th^m in<x> a glass among 
other fl<>Wers ; and thi» morning I find thetn nmch 
more lively in appearance, than when I plucked them 
from their parent rootS; I have no doubt, they derived 
eomforl (torn the delidous peHVim^a of die vid^ts^ 
wMch the gliitss contained ; as well a^ from the witter^ 
in which I put Iheir stalkd/' 

This idea, extravagant as it may appear to some^ 
does not ap{>eal' equally so to me ; for that some 
flowers thrive or fade in proportion to the assimila^ 
tion of plants, near which they grow, I have had 
itony.op^rtunities of obs^*ving; at first with donbty 
but at length with an assurance entirely amomming to 
conviction. 

lU. 
Some of the ancients imagined vegetables to have 
fiouls, distinct from tb^ir bodies ; and the priests of 
Siam extended to them even the principle of transmi- 
gration and immortality. Some have even regarded 
them as deities. The Egyptians worshipped the lotus, 
ahid a venei^ion for plants [prevailed formerly in Penu 
Virgil*, in the height of poetical excursion^ has given 

1 ^B. ui. 
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pkmts tfae power even to speak ; a %iure sufficiently 
eictravagant ; and yet it has had the honour of capti- 
va^g poets no less distinguished than Tasso*, Ariosto, 
tod Spenser^« There is only one species of the tama- 
md-tree 5 and that is H native, not only of E^pt^ 
Aral^, fHid Hindostan^ hut of America. Of the ifer* 
ringtonia, also, only one species has been yet cBsco^ 
vered 5 and that is equally indigenous in China and 
Otaheite. These, and other instances, would seem at 
^rst view to confirm an opinion, generated by Idtt- 
itteus^ t;b. t—^that plants were ori^aHy created with 
a power of producing their own species only, without 
any admixture of kinds ; and that they will continue 
so to procreate to the end of time. Subsequent ex- 
perience, however, has proved, that the farina of one 
plant, fecundating the pystillum of another, produces 
varieties, capable of procreating sons and daughters; 
as well ta the different plants of which they were 
themselves composed. New plants, also, are created 
by engrafting. The bergamot citron was produced 
by an Italian having accidentally engrafted a citron 
on the stock of a bergamot pean From this plant 
is distilled the essence of bergamot. 

Some animals have an analagous origin. Foxes 
will copulate with dogs ; horses wilti asses; pheasants- 
^dth turkies ; and the whole tribe of pigeons came 
origmally from the stock dove. The cassican bears sa 
great an affinity with liie^roUers^ toucans. Mid orioles, 
that it is reasonable to suppose it to have originally 

^ Jer. Lilnzin. 8t.41. 

• Faerie Qoeene, c. II. st. 39. 
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spruBg from an union between some of those YAxAs* 
The l^ma proceeded from the guanaco, with which 
it|s stiU observed to herd : and though some, suppose 
the domestic goat to be descended from the ibex, or 
the caucasan, BujBTon is perhaps justified in believing^ 
that all the goat genus proceeded origindly from the, 
wild goat and chamois antelope; 

Plants produce not only plants, but they are mor 
thers, as it were, to innumerable insects; almost 
equally invisible tp us as to th^m« Myriads live and • 
die upon the small capacity of fk rose leaf! In the 
flowers of thyme- St. Pierre, through a small micro- 
scope, noted what he calls flagons, ivotx\ which seemed 
to flow ingots of liquid gold. But, had he put a few 
leaves of the same plant into a gjiassof pure water, he 
would have beheld, within the short space of five 
days, in a single globule millions of animalcules of 
infiision; darting, turning, and swimming with a 
celerity, animation^ and veloicity, that baffles both the. 
eye and the judgment. Almost equal results may be 
observed in the infusions of barley, oats, wheat, pep* 
per, and bay-leaves. At Batavia, if a glass of water 
is taken out of the canal, in a few hours' a mass of 
ffiEiimated (natter is seen moving ip endless divisions 
and subdivisions, and with a most astonishing celerity. 

The arctic raapberry is so diminutive a plant^, that 
a phial, capableofholdiog only six ounces of alcohol^ 
will contain not only its fi-uit and its leaves,, but its 
branches : The smallest of birds in Europe is the. 

' Barrow, Cochin China, 231, 4to. 
* Clarke, Scandioavia, 459. 
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golden crested wren ; the smallest in America is the. 
hmnmmgbird^ while the most diminutive pfall qua-: 
drupcids is the pigmy mouse of Siberia. But the num- 
bers of these animals is comparatively smalL The 
astonishing increase of insects is caused by the short 
period, intervening between impregnation and partu- 
rition. In the human species the period is nine 
months ; and yet the power of progressive number^ is 
so great^ that it has been ddculated, and with truth^, 
that at the distance of twenty generations, every, man^ 
has not less than 1,048^576 ancestors; and at the end 
of forty generations, even the square of that number ; 
viz. one million millions. 

IV. 

The fructification of plants is exceedingly curious.. 
Among insects one female is married to a multitudcr 
of males; among quadrupeds polygamy chiefly pre-, 
dominates; but among plants the polyandrian; 
system stoost universally prevails; one female having- 
often more than twenty husbands, attended by two 
remarkable phenomena : 1st. that no plant, tree, 
shrub, or flower, has yet been di^overed, in which, 
the corolla has eleven males. The number eleven,, 
indeed, seems to be totally unknown in botany. 2dly.. 
That out of llySOO species of plants, enumerated in 
the first .thirteen classes of the Cambridge coUeotion, 
there is not a single hermaphrodite plant, in which ; 
the females exceed the males. The females of some 
flowers depend upon the wind, others upon insects, 
* Blackstone's Comment, b. ii. cb. 14. p. 204. 
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for their hnpregnatioh ; since the polleii of the male 
is wafted to the stigmatas on the wings^ the thorax^ 
the abdomen, the proboscis, or the antennse of those 
flies, wasps, and bees, that iV>b them of their nectar. 

But some plants, even of the most genend classes, 

produce seeds without receiving pollen from the 

ihale. Hens, in the same manner, lay eggs without 

being visited by the cock : but seeds, thus formed, 

will never fructify ; nor will eggs, thus laid, produce 

living animals. Some plants, too, grow upon other 

plants. The misseltoe rises out of the oak and the 

apple; and the mountain ash frequently springs 

from a berry, deposited by a bird in the chink of a 

yew-tree. The American loranthus climbs the 

coccoloba* grandiflora, arid other high trees, in Ja- 

ni^ca, Hayti, Martinico, and Barbadoes ; and its 

roots, like ivy, fixing firmly to their bark, fflce other 

parasitical plants, they borrow nourishment from the 

ttees to which they cling. There is a tnushroom 

which grows ori the upper extremities of the white 

jfines of Canada ; and in the forest of Geltsdalo, the 

ElEtrl of CarUsle has an ash, an alder, and a mountain 

ash growing out of the same solid trunk. Here, 

too, we may mark some resemblance with the man- 

ners^of birds and insects. The cuckoo lays its eggs 

in the nest of a hedge-sparrow ; the long-eared owl 

lays its eggs in the old nest of a magpie ; and the 

hornet- fly deposits hers in the cells of an bumblebee* 

Some birds, as the American goat-sucker, make no 

nest at all ; but drop their eggs, as many fishes shed 

* Jacquin. Flora Austriaca, 73, 77, 
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their dpawn^ ciireless what beeotties <^ them. Bird^, 
however, are for the most part assiduous ih their 
paternal duties. Some plants bear analoj^es er&t * 
with these : the tamarind closes upon its fruit, when 
the sUn has set, in order to preserve it from the dew ; 
and in Ceylon and in Java grows a plant* remarkable 
fel: having a dmatl vegetable bafg attached to the 
base of its leaves. This bag is covered with a lid^ 
Which moves on a strong fibre, answering the pur-i 
pose of a hinge. When dews ris^ or rains descend, 
this lid opens; when ibe bag is saturated, the lid 
£ills, and closes so tighdy that no evaporation can 
take place. The moisture thus imbibed, cherishes the 
seed, and is gradually absorbed into the body of the 
plant. I^arks permit their yotmg ones to retrent, in 
times of dang^, into their stomachs 3 and there are 
some land mumals, also, diat possess die power of 
resisting ike action of the gastric juice. 

Some flowers are even viviparous ; but I kncrw of 
none that bear even a distant relation to the toad ; 
Which impregnates the eggs of the female as they 
issue from her anus. Tlie potatoe, on the other 
hand, claims a peculiarity, on behalf of vegetables, not 
unworfliy of obs^vation. It produces more almn^ 
dantly fit>m a small portion of its fruity than from the 
seed itself. Tliere is nothing in imimals associating 
wilh this. Some plants, too, have not even so much 
a^ a root. The fucus natans and the conferva vaga- 
bundi swim on the surfece of the sea like a nautihis. 
They may, therefore, not inaptly be styled plaa^ of 
1 The Nepenthes diiUnatoria. V07. Cochin- Chlna^ ltd, 4Uh 



psissage.. The former swims upon the grassy sea ; and 
the latter among the estuaries of Carnarvon imd 
Merioneth, and not unfrequently in Milford Haven. 
Some plants may, also, be propagated by being: en-^ 
grafted or inoculated. Thus by inoculating ppe tree 
with the buds of others, several fruits may be made 
to grow upon one tree. Engrafting is perfornaed 
either by insinuating a bud or scion into the stocky 
into the ri^ into the bark, between the rind and the 
l^rk, or into the; root itself. . . / 
i In general ecoftomyj^he internal ^tijucture of vivi- 
parous aiid oviparous animals arci^ different} but in 
serpents th^ /conformation pf both is, the s^ijae. In the 
leech there seans to bje no p^sa;ge9 by w^ibh it can 
qect. the blood it has takj^n into its body.* It will 
remsun clotted^ bi*t not- ptitijified^fpr months > and 
little altered either in texture or cpn^tience. It pro- 
bably exudes by medium of the pQr€»* . Inlets b^ve 
tio bon^ : — their blood is not red ;— theiif* mouAs 
9pen lengthwise :--lhey have no eyelids :— a^d* theuf 
lungs open at their sides. They seem to have the 
capacity of hearing, but they have po eafrs.. Lizards 
exhibit remarkable phenomena. They ace neither 
beast, fish, bird, serpent, nor inject;, ^nd y^, in 
some measure,, they share the najtures pf them' all. 
Some are viviparous, like beasts, qs th^ Lopbius 
piscatorius; others oviparous, like birds : some i^ied 
spawn like fishes ; some have teeth like serpents ; 
and others none, like many insects. 

Some plants bear fruit on the backs of tfieir leaves ; 
as spleenwort, maiden hair, fern, brake, pepper 
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g^ass^ and many species of nibss, Aft^fi'tK^ dame 
manner^ the Lapland' marmot^ the' s^ptder^ and the 
American: scot^ioii^ carry their - yoni^ upon their 
backs, whereter they go, 'in.cade-of.ialarini.' 'uHie 
-monocuhis insect cs^ries its yotmgion; itsiback ewitk 
in the water ^' but the Surinam toad'eidiiUltis a.stitt 
-more wonderful phenomenon :r^its eggs :inre buried 
in the skin of its back. When the animals, enclosed 
in those eggs, burst from their: riielte> the. mother 
is seen crawling, with her family riding on'hel- 
person; some still in the egg; others just emerging^ 
out of it ; and some clinging to varkMis' parts of her 
body. ■..•-,. ^ '...-. 

Affinities of electricity may be traced in marine 
substances, in insects,' vegetable bilk, and mineral 
essences. In 42*^ SO' south of the tine* are seen a 
multitude of minute sea animals, emitting colours 
equal to those of the most brilliant sapphires and ru- 
bies. When observed by candle-light, they appear 
of a pale green. In the Gulf of Guinea, ships seem 
frequently to sail, at night, in a sea of milk^ ; a white- 
ness, which is occasioned by pellucid salpae, and 
crustaceous animals of the scyllarus genus, attached 
to them. Other oceans contain a particular species 
of sea anemones, so brilliant, that the terms white, 
carmine, and ultra-marine, are^ insufficient to ex- 

1 Cook. » Tackey, p. 48, 4to. 

3 AbW Dicgncmtrre, PWl. Trana. for 1773,. art. 37. 
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ppess ihtir tetoty* In the Ri?er St. Laurence', hn 
minoiis appearaneiis {u*e earned by a vast number of 
porpoises darting and crossing each other with great 
velocity. Stur fishes^ also^ float on the sur&ce of 
the sea in summer^ and eihit light like phosphoi- 
riis. By land these luminous appearances are far 
^a^m being unknown ; though in instances more de- 
tached. 

When Mig^n* Itras m Italy^ he dl>served the hedgei^ 
imJ^hea^ ^eld^^ aiid ti^S5 eoves^ed with innumeraUe 
^fiss (faflctcufe)^ -which gave great splendour to the 
^evttning'air. The Mgoria clinddaria> and the dia^ 
dema5 give equal brilliancy to many parts of China 
and India. In the Torrid Zone^ also, countless multi- 
tudes of phosphorescent insects^ fly in all directions, 
and give light to groves of palms {and mimosas. The 
elata noctilucus of South America emits a light so 
brilliant, that ten of them are equal to the effulgence 
pf a candle : while the Peruvian fidgoria, having a 
be^ nearly as large as its entire body, is so luminous, 
that four, tied to the branch of a tree, are carried, 
liear Surinam^ to guide travellers by night. Light is 
e^iitted^ also, by dead plants, and rotten carcasses ; 
while sulphuric acid, if mixed with water, emits ^ 
heat more violent than even boiling water. 

Under the influence of fire, coal elicits ^ red flame ; 
jet ^ green, and amber a white one. The Siberian 
t9paz becomes white; the Brazilian topaz redj[ tb^ 

' Auberey's Travels in Amer. foI. i. p. 26. 
® MissoD'fl Travels, vol. ii. p. 324. 
^ l^mpyris Italica, 1. noctituau 



cha^sbl^ fluto of ite gre^ ; #»i4 Qiiental sUpittkir^ 

fcequ^iiidy tnk^n far diftmon^ At AooIiff^Jn I^m^ 
isMhire^ Aere b a well, tl^e yupour of which b an 
imprc^^ittited litilh su^ur, th^t^ by applying a ligM 
to it, it burns like the flame of spiritg^ In tha Groiie 
del Cane, on the road from Naples to Puzzuoli, car- 
bonic acid gas exi'sts in • a state of purity, unmixed 
witfi/ihe atmoapbem* It riseg, hpwev^, wly tbree 
feet ifom the boiftom of tbe grotto 5 so th^t a mM 
may entor lAa cava witbtHit ^ng^. JBut if M 
aafaml j^ ft$M to the floor^ for a short spaoe of timfi# 
itlose$BttappearailceoflHe; a slate, however, iwm 
idikh it soon reco^rers if ^ be tbpn(>wik into the 0djote-r 
log fadie/ A tordb, takeii intd t|»i$ cave^ blaGeea with 
brilUatidy; but if h^lditithin tbfee fte^t of ttiiB Aoor^ 
it beepmfis ii»«ied)atel)?je;{tiii^l^jB4:, to <$ermeiiy 
there is AivodoriferoUs plant, belonging to^ the Decan-; 
i)m mopo^nia class and^order, whkfa UobsosjIqs in 
June apd Jtily; and which^ when approadied of a 
cai«t nig^^Ub ^ Cfitndle^ becomes luminous; thia 
^ris^ from jtha finer pairta of its essential oil dissolraig 
m thetatmo^lkerl^ s^h* ^ aii4 impregnatioig it. 

Kircher relates^ tbat, n^r t}ie viUs^ of Pietra 
Mala, in Tuacaay, be observed the air frequently 
to i^arkle in the mgbt flisBiie. This fire was called 
Fiiogo did legno : and pcobably proceeded, like the 
ignis fttttus, firom pho^harated bydcogeii gas v 
nee tb^at comtbination fires spontatieously at any 
temperature of the atmosphere. Salt proceed firom 



S'lsolution of copper ift nittit acid, if spritiMed viAf 
water over ^ UH^ and wrapt up «uddenly^ will eMcif 
sparics of fire from the tin foil: and filings of 2incj 
Mixed with gittipowder^ produce those sti^ and 
Ipaiigles, in artifioiat fireworks^ which Ui^ ^ipos-i 
riUe not to admire. 

i' VI..;" ■ /-".'•• 

' If some vegetables exfet without roots/ tib^e are 
ftnimated beings, in rct«m> which are ppopa^a)ted 
after the manner of plants. The eardiWoMi may be 
divided into twOf parts; upon which eacfe paJrt be^ 
iacmes a perfect worm. The head portion^ icqaires a 
tail ; and the tail portion acquires a head. The star^ 
fish may be divided into ms»y parti^ with &^ilan 
effi^ts : but the polypus may be divided and lubdivided 
into 500 ; and 4hus by compidsicm become Ae parent 
of 500 others. Indeed polypi e^bit the most wonder- 
fill phenomena, in reject to propagatkmv of imy 
objects in nature ^ for they propagate likei quadra^ 
peds; like insects; like fishes;: and' like plants. 
Some are viviparous ; and some issue fr6m an egg; 
some are multiplied by cuttings, and others g^ow out 
of the bodies of their parent like buds out of triees : 
and from which they finll, much after the manner of 
the testuca ovina of northern latitudes. It may here^ 
be remarked, that, though in general plants are 
extremely regular in producing their relative and 
respective number of males and females, they' da not 
do so always. In the flower called the Turk's cap 
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I have observed corollas contaming seven^ and eren 
eight stamens, growing on the same branch with 
corollas having only their usual niunber of six. 

Lizards, serpents, lobsters, and some insects, have 
no apparent organs of generation : they are, there- 
fore, supposed to have the wonderful faculty of im- 
pregnating themselves. In this they bear sdme affinity 
with the attica-tree of Ceylon, which produces fruit 
from the trunk and branches without flowering. The 
cryptogamia class of plants, also^ entirely conceal their 
fructification. Indeed it is impossible to determine 
where the separate species of life and being begin and 
terminate. I am persuaded that even the hairs of the 
head, and other parts of the frame, are animals dis- 
tinct from, though growing out of the body. They 
have roots like the bulbs of plants ; and, being nou- 
rished by the blood vessels, as vegetables are nou- 
rished by the earth, they have sometimes grow% as 
Malpighi confesses, so thick and strong as to exude 
blood. The hair of the tails of horses even acquire 
voluntary motion, after being for some time emerged 
in water. I am persuaded, also, that every i^tar 
men, every pistyl, every petal, and every leaf, 
however small, and however large, are distinct beings 
from each other: though of the same nature. The 
corolla of a flower is a collection of petals, forming a 
house for the males and the females : they all rise 
and have their being from one seed ; but the seed^ 
from which they rise, contains in its emluTo tl^ 
rudiments of every poilipoi of the future plant. 

VOL. lU. o 



1 8 Sexual Properties cf Minerals. 

Vli. 

Wheth^ mitierals ^I'o^ fthd pfopagate has not 
been asc^aiiifed, 'dthter ih the hegatiV^ oi ih thfe 
affirmative. Sighot dl (Giimfireriiat has disco Wed 
I&l^Iy Ya t^6 themi^l Watets of Baden ahd ts^isi^ k 
gUb^i^^^ ^iltbilar t6 skin i&fad fle^V he (6^)b It ^bo- 
^ene; betdg a s^eci^s of mihet^l animd ttiatter. 
txitaite ihVe^tigatioil will kad );o ^bn!re imlyptt^ht 
ipfesultsj ill irespect to the connection, ^ich this sub- 
Stance has With the kingdom of nature. Indeed, 
WoWderftil di?cfoVeries hx!t yet hi stone for le^rhed 
infen : siAce potash hto been ifflscovered in g'ehlente, 
needle stO^e, And d^tdUte ; aH of whieh yield a tf Atts- 
>itretat jelly, when acted npoh by afdds. TotfrneToit 
believed that tnm^rals emtoated from S^eed^, ^ p^tits 
do : andlSie Otaheitate ohce^ere So extriivag:aht as 
to think, that rdcks were mMe and female, and b^gat 
soH. Mflton, in th6 rang6 of his vivid imiigina:tion, 
ii^parts the sexual properties iven to th^ piinicles of 
lights Globes, also, have been said to be 'anim&t^ 
bodies; Whence have emanated planets and satel- 
lites, as stars issue out of rockets, "((^eYi \tt off in k 
serene atmosphere. Upon diis principle the sun 
itself is an ahimal. Ihhe^e ideas, h6tvfeVer, must, for 
th^ present, he ^teem^^d poetical. If Ihmc^als ^irow, 
they grow differently from plants ; ^ WfeU '& from 
fiir other oi^gahized bbdiiss. 

If nature has her resemblainees, she hits al^o het* 
anomalies. The naked eye^an Ascem ih truifflcs 

» B. viil. 1. 150. 
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neither tooi^ stem, Idave^ floirtr, nor fruit. Th© 
^^yris^japomca* has flowers upon tiie middle of its 
kav^ : dlub-^moss has two kindd of seed! growing oft 
tbeaaitte plant : and the sam^ haift beefi supposed to 
be Ate ease Mk tbe genera fuctts and cofiferva. These 
are wotiderfiil phenomena \ They were first obserred 
by Dill^nehis; and their separate gerotinations wei^e 
a^rw^urds d^seribed hy Brotesro. The parasitical epi^ 
d^dmm nKHiiW' lives years with only the imbibmgvof 
ra^ia^ d^w. It doee( ttot £teteil its toot^ in tbe ground^ 
and is^ tlierefere^ fi*eque»dy hung upon pegs. Some 
pkMits of tfie desert hare be^n tak^i up, and kept 
Withoi^ nioisture even for three y^ars ; and yet have 
y^iMated^ The pboke^ of the Caubui desmtif has 
flowers, but no leaves; itj^ brantbes ai^e green^ aad> 
r6B into twigs^ termiDgating in branches ] soft and 
fiiU of sap. Camels are partial to it. It is remark- 
able^ that in Asia and Africa, where grass wUl i^ot 
gfow^ the most beautiful flowers and slvubs^ flouri^ 
IttXttriaatly. in Australia, where v^taA^le and 
mineral productions run in veiasr nearly north 
$ml south^, timber degenerates as the latnd im^ 
pf oves ; and the niost nourishing^ of til vegetables in 
the range of the Arctic eircle grows best in st^^ 
places. Tbe ^5 king of Gandia"^ has red dusters of 
flow^5 whioh gcQiW elose to the ground. Before, 
these clusters unfold^ the leases wither, and do not 

» Thonberg, vol. iiu 161. « Ibid. p. 212. 

^ IhW. voF. Jv. 269. 4 Elphinstone, p. 4, 4to; 

» Ozley, p. 268, 4to. « Lichen rangeferin us, Flor. Jap. 332 

^ HoenMuithii^ Coccineus. 
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renew tUl the fruit falls. In i^ countries wliere the 
champaka' grows, its colour is yellow ; except in 
Sumatra, where it is blue* This exception is so 
remarkable, that the Bramins believe that it once 
grew in Paradise. On the banks of the Ganges, neair 
Hurdwar, is a grass^, which, when trampled upon, 
difiuses a grateful perfume ; and in the territory of 
Istakhar there is said to be an apple, one half of whidi 
is sour, and the other sweet. These instances are 
yery remarkable ; but in the olive and potatoe ure 
peculiarities still more curious, The olive is propa- 
gated by cuttings, and by procuring wild plants from 
the woods. It will not grow from the se^d, unless it 
first passes through the intestines of some bird, which 
divests it of those oily particles, which prevent water 
penetrating it and causing the kernel to expsmd.^ 
The same effect may, probably, be produced by mace-^ 
rating the seed in an alkaline lixivium. In respect 
to the potatoe, what can be more curious in fecunda* 
tion, than the circumstance, that when this plant is 
propagated by cuttings, those cuttings will produce 
roots of the same quality ; but when it is propagated 
by seed, scarcely two roots resemble each other in 
form, in size, colour, or flavour. In animated beings, 
too, it is not incurious to remark one or two of those 
peculiarities, which exemplify the boundless variety 
of Nature. The eggs of poultry, near Oojain in 
the Mahratta states, frequently contain two yolks: 
their bones, too, are black ; while in Europe they are 

' Marsdeoi Sumatra. * Jones ou the Ancient Spikeuurd, 
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wbfte, and in Malabar red. In Londoti may, at this 
moment, be seen a redbreast with red eyes, yellow 
bill and legs, white feathers, and white claws. The 
species of colymbus, known in Sweden by the name 
of the lomm\ has feet; but as they are turned to« 
wards the taiP, it is unable to walk. In the genus 
lytta, the Spanish female fly courts the male ; and 
usurps the station in fecundation, which, in oth^r . 
animals, is usurped by the male. This is, I believe, 
the only instance of the kind, that has yet been ob- 
served in natural economy. In minerals many ano- 
miEtties and resemblances have, also, been observed. 
The vinegar-stone attracts vinegar, yet cannot remain 
in it : and there is a stone which may be set on fire by 
water, and extinguished by oil: but as an analogy 
between vegetables and minerals is indicated by some 
remarkable coincidences, observable in the effects of 
metallic and vegetable galvanic batteries^, future ex- 
perience will probably account for those remarkable 
pecaliarittes, which at present baffle the subtlety of 
the human mind. 

How many species of sensation Nature has 
created, it were impossible even to conjecture : 
but, by all the rules of analogy, it is evident that 
there are at least three ; the mineral, the vegetable, 
and the animal. These species are subdivided 
into orders; each of which are experienced in 
regular gradation, according to the body to which 

> Clarke^ Scandioavia, 310. 
• SehefferdeAvibos, 349. 
' Proved by Baronio of Naples* 
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it beloogs. Thus in the mineral world eartlia hare 
a less perfect sensation than bitumen and sulphur ; 
these yield to metals; metds to vitriols; vitriols to 
salts ; salts to chrjri^tallizations ; and chrystallizations 
to what are called stones. The mineral is connected 
to tj^e vegetable world by the amianthes and lyto* 
phites. Here a new species of sensation begins ^ a 
sensation partaking of the united quidtties of mineral 
uid vegetable ; having the former in a much greater 
degree than the latter. Vegetable is more acute 
than mineral sensation ; and, at the same time, more 
delicate. Its degrees and qualities aspire^ in regular 
ovder, from the root to the moving plant. The 
polypus unites plants to insects; the tube-worm, 
seems to connect insects with shells and reptiles; 
the sea-eel and the water^serpent connect reptiles 
with fishes; the flying-fish form the link between 
fishes and birds; bats and flying squirrels associate 
birds with quadrupeds ; and the various gradations 
of monkeys and apes fill up the space between 
quadrupeds and men. 

VIII. 
It is curious, also, to observe the analogies of animals^ 
in respect to their construction^ capabilities^ mann^i^^ 
andhabite. Let us allude to a few of them. Wlldhoi«ei 
live in communities, consisting of fi*om ten to twenty, 
in the deserts of Western Tartary, and in the southerti 
regions of Siberia. Each community is governed by 
a chief. The females bring f^rth mi^ at a birtii; 
which, if a male, is chased fipom ihe herd, when he 
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i^ves fit maturity; ai)4 wa^uL^ aho^t t\\\ ^9 has 
^vssegibled ^ fi^w litres, to e$ti(tm$h aa fifupire ic)f las 
9wp. 5yi}ile feedings pr ^eepmg^ the (tribe placp ft 
.sf^^ipe)^ who is e^ver op |^e Tfatch; and who^ (m all 
.§«»pi9Ps fpr.^l^rm^ giyg$ signals by nefghmg; flU 
I^^H^g lyj^ch the whplje pwly i^iet off ^th f j^P^ 
^^ to t^at 9f the wii^i* Wi)d asge^ coqgr^gate m 
^ f^am^ m^^poer. A^te^ppe^ associate m bq^c^^ frer 
flj^eatly tfi lij^p «9^a^r of ]^e§ thous^^. TJi^ wild 
jflgp^ of (lie Qprd^^r^ ^erd;^ alsgi }p larg^ flpcl^S 
f«4#PPPJftlt 6€ii!^nel$, who stan^jLippft t^ ?uipffii(; of 
ft pr^pipigp, In thieir ^a^ifte t^ey bpfwr 9 gijeat acuity 
wil^ imtelppei?, The Afotic wali^ ^h^V^ WiA^h^!^ 
AWis^tiBg of fl^aay l^updreds^ on tbi^ 4sla^^ of ice 
fdMg ^ foast pf Spitzberg£^^ and Npv^ glei^bla; 
Hwbp9> »pyj the Gulpb of §t, J^r/eflpp] a^ tfee 
Icy IS^ea. Urs^># s^als^ tpo^ ^r/e greg^ripi^^; ^^ 
ftoiiljr 4K>06istii»g of from tea to fifty ^male^^ hes^^ 
Ih^ ycHiiig ; c^MEomanded by the father^ who e^^erci^es 
flsifotic authority* 

Ym\&t crabfi ^ve in comn^unitic^ ai^png lt}ie moun* 
twp^ of tbe Caribbee Islands; w^n^e they e^igri^t^^ 
m inunen^ bodies^ every year^ to llie s^a ^Pf l^^ ^n 
prder 4o de{M]fiit their eggs. Gxmn turtles, .touo, 9X^ 
gxegarious. On ^bo^e they pr^r. the ma^^ovje ^ 
thehVickrWi^Qd itree : hut in tbe sea tb^y £^d W99 
snaeds, as laindaniinals do upon graes. Wh^ ^ 
^ua dunes, they are seen, many &thoms deep, &(s4ing 
ip jfiocks, iike deer. Bees, wasps, and amts, ^ongre^ 
gate toigeiher i^ a manner i^till moce won^r luL 
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In some animals we observe a propensity to hoards 
for the satisfaction of the next da/s i^petite : in 
others for the entire winter's supply. This useful 
instinct is possessed by the beaver ; the striped dor- 
mouse; the earless marmot; and the Alpine mole. 
Some birds have the same foresight; as the nuthatch 
and the tanager of the Mississippi: the former 
hoarding nuts, the latter maize. Some animals ther^ 
are> which take pleasure in hoarding what can never 
be of use to them; as the raven, the jackdaw, the 
magpie, and the nut-cracker of Lorraine. Some 
quadrupeds assimilate in the custom of sleeping by 
day, and being active by night; such as the E^gyptian 
jerboa ; the wandering mouse ; the hedge-hog ; the 
six-banded armadillo ; the great ant-eater ; the tapir ; 
the Brazilian porcupine ; the flying squirrel of North 
and South America; and the hippopotamus of the 
Nile and the Niger. This curious propensity is ob- 
served, also, among some birds, insects, and fish<es ; as 
the owl ; the finch of Hudson's Bay ; the white throat ; 
the goat-sucker ; the eel ; the turtle ; and the moth. 
With these we may associate those flowers, which 
expand their blossoms during the evening and the 
night; as the Pomeridian pink; nocturnal caitchfly; 
several species of moss ; the nightshade of Peru ; the 
nightingale flower of the Cape ; the cereus grandi- 
florus ; and the tree of melancholy, growing in ibf^ 
Moluccas: the numerous family of the conf<»^8B; 
charas; many kinds of ranunculi; and almost every 
species of aquatic plant. The Triste geranium, also. 
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(first brought into this country in 1632)^ has little ^r 
no scent in the middle of the day ; but in the mght it 
sheds an exquisite perfume. 

Many beautiful flowers have no scent ; maify beau- 
tifid birds have no song ; and many animals of sym- 
metrical shapes are» of no use to mankind. Some 
plants will exist for months without water ; serpents 
are equally abstinent; and sloths will live forty days 
without any description of food. Analogies may be 
traced even in contrasts. Thus the itiost medicinal 
Toots^ the best gums^ and the most odoiiferous spices, 
are from countries producing the most destructive of 
animals: as the condor, the dodo, the cassawary; 
alligators, crocodiles, and serpents; leopards, pan- 
thers, tigers, locusts, land-crabs, and rattlesnakes. 

IX. 

Few animals require habitations ; they being suffi- 
ciently protected by their wool, hau*, or scales. The sol- 
dicft'-crab, however, clothes himself in the discarded 
sheD of a lobster. On the banks of the Congo, the Afri- 
can ants erect mushroom-like habitations,, sometimes 
forming whole villages. Beavers shew more intellect, 
in respect to their securities, than any other animal : 
and not only build in a manner more consonant 
with reason, than the savage by whom they are pur- 
sued from one rivulet to another, but are more than 
equal to him in providing against the intensi^ of 
cold and the vicissitudes of want. The huts of New 
Caledonia were nothing more than sticks, set up 
closdy together; on which were placed flags and 
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Mane gru&. Their pataU^ wmy, ocqiwioMUy, ji^ 
«eM in GHouoefter find Moii9loutb»)urep| wh^re W9o4 
is cut for charcoal. In tb© MwiHai, tree« bwddiiigi 
Upwoimnirf wd l>e»riiig fruU fdl the ye^r> the mlia- 
bitMt^ m^pdfet age* bftd only tre^p for their bond^j 
Md removed from one place to another, af» thw 
ccmsuw^d the fruit* 

Some insects form nests for their ywng; etberff 
tove methods still more curious for their prQte<s£im- 
T|ie ichneumon % deposits i^ «§rgs in the hQ^ ef > 
caterpillBr with the point of its sjjng, Thfse V^epfl^e 
maggots, and feed upon the live body of the e^terr 
pillar, that matured th^i. Itui sphix genus of in- 
sects are l^s cruel : for they deposit thetr> only in 
spiders and caterpillars that are ahready de^ The 
oxfly lays its eggs in the skins of oxen : another 
species in the nostrils of sheep ; and another upon 

the vmm^ wd h«4r ^ houses; whif^b the horse, 
Uefcisff , tei^s i^to i» mmj^i where Jbey hee^ne 
hots, and 9^ unfre^iieptly oa^s? th^ h^^'§ detth* 
1%e ehf $foe of tbo W^ Iio^es lays J^tii ^g^ ei^im 
imder the slon ^f men's legs s eod iwl^ss ^e h»g Is 
rem<^yed, a morti&eeUon freqiM^ly ^sti$i6. 

iUiimals of digere^t g^mrf^ ri^^mh)^ f0# ot^^, 
nei unfrequ^^otly, in the attiiaides they jespeeitiyely 
asiitfncL. Ilie JeecSif f^fien touched, r^t^s.ii^^ into » 
spiM^riMl iorm. Thf ^gatly^Wiorm, also, foO^ ii^lf )i^ 
liken i«rii; so dofl^ j^ ooleci«s,#rmaditt0: ftnd^ 
domealiciis dermestes, nvhen alannei i» l^e 1^^ 
d^ree, .draws Jto foet under iits abdom<s»f and 
its he$d under its i^rsK:, and iseems Ao be d^. 
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19itts Aese insects kare an affinity in manners with the 
hedge*hog and the three-banded armadillou ISds 
latter anknal, armed with a sl^U^ is almost invulne- 
rable: but, when pursu^ by hunters, it throws itself 
.down ; coils itself up ; and rolls down precipiees ; 
leaving the hunter, while lamenting its »cape, t6 
jBdmire its courage. The drum-fish of Peru, in the 
aame mimner, inflates itself when alarmed^ till it is 
round : when joone of its enemi^ can either bite or 
swallow it. Its size prevents the latter, and its shape 
/the fdrmei*. 

X. 

Curious affinities may be traced, not only in^the 
manners, but in die language of different ahfaiiids. 
There are many points of resemblance between the 
eagle and the lion. The Hindustan antelope chews 
the cud like a lama; lies down and rises up like a 
camel; croaks like a raven; and, at a certikin time 
of the year, has a rattling in its throat, like a dear. 
The ear^ owl of Brazil sports and frolics like a 
monkey. Hie Leonine seals roar like angry bulls ; 
the female lows like a calf, and the young ones bleat 
like sheep t while ^e raven fowls like a hawk ; fetches 
and carries like a dog ; steals like a jay ; smells Uke a 
stork ; wUstles like a boy; speaks like a man; and 
lings like a woman. Similarilies may be Observed, 
^>o, in the separate parts of particular ae^uds* 
Urns the eamelopard has horns like a deer; and a 
neck, lA itt^me measure, lik^a eamel: it 'is spotted 
like a leopard ; and it has a tongue and ears like a 
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cow. The Nhu antelope has the nume of a horse ; 
the head of a heifer ; and its hind psrU resemble 
4faose of a mule. The barbyrousa of Boura has the 
shi^e of a stag ; a nose and tail like a boar ; fe^ 
like those of a goat; the legs of a roe-buck; and 
hair like that of a greyhound. We might even trace 
resemblances not only in plants but in minerals. The 
co&e-plant resembles the orange in size, and the 
jessamine in flower ; and chrystals may be called the 
blossomis of stones. 

Some animals bear resemblances to each other in 
having olfactory partialities and antipathies. The 
olfactory power of rein-deer is so great, that they 
can ascertain where the lichen rangiferinus lies 
buried under the snow. When they come to a spot 
where it is concealed, they smell it, and dig for it. 
The Polar bear has a great antipathy to the smell of 
burnt feathers. .Several ostriches lay eggs in one 
nest. If they are touched by any one, they discover 
it on tbeir return by the smell : they break the eggs ; 
and never again : lay ' in the same nest Even 
insects enjoy the olfactory sense. Bees and flies love 
the perfume of flowers; ants hate cajeput oil; and 
cock-roaches hate camphor. Some animals are pecu- 
liarly sensitive to particular sounds. Horses become 
animated at the sound of trumpets ; and at the cry of 
dogs in the chase. Elephants delight in music ; the 
•camel, when fatigued, with a long journey over the 
Deserts, will revive in an instant^ if its master sing 
loudly, or play upon any musical instrument. Bees 
are soothed by timbrels; and mullets are attracted to 
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the hooks of African negro^, by clappers; which 
the waves knock against pieces of wood to which 
they are attached. 

XI. 

We may even recognize human characters in 
animals : Nature frequently translating the same 
sentence into various languages. Mons. Ventenat 
seems inclined to ext^id these analogies even to liie 
external character of plants. Hence he caUs a 
flower of New South Wales, Josephina, from the 
beauty of its corolla, and the elevation of its stalk : 
and a tree from Owara M. de Beauvais named 
Napoleon, from its splendour, and from Uie circum- 
stance of its pres^iting the figure of a double crown. 
Animal resemblances are, however, more positive. In 
the jay we may trace the airs of a petulant girl; the 
magpie has all the restlessness, flippancy, vanity, 
and intrusion of the beau-: while in the young bull- 
finch we recognize a young woman, modest ,and 
good-humoured, imitating the manners and virtues 
of her mother. The caprices and propensities of a 
goat, the debauchee acknowledges for his own : and Ae 
selfish we may compare to the one-homed rhinoceros; 
rince it is incapable either of gratitude or attachment : 
The intemperate to the rougette bat, intoxicating it- 
self with the juice of a palm-tree : a man easy of for- 
giveness resembles the Cape antelope : fierce when 
assailed ; yet taking food within a mmute, even from 
the hand which struck it. While a man who derives 
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his esgaytMp/U' from hk family, leemi ammaied with 
dneJBsme sjpirl^at the antelope of Scytbia, whieh wffl 
seldom eat, unless smrounded by Its'mate and bet 
little ones. Envious men and calumniating women we 
may compare to serpent-eaters ; sucb as porcupines', 
the dedr of Afgaunistan^ ; tbe ciconia of tbe Arctic 
re^ons, and the secretary bird'. In tbe courage o€ 
tbe bbrike, we acknowledge tbe courage of man; 
Eagles attack animals they feel certain to conquer ; 
but thrikeft attack^ and not unfvequently subdue, birdd 
more than three times larger than themselves. Man, 
he^eTea", id the most courageous of animals : since he 
eoMunters dangers of every species; not from huti^ 
ger, instinct, or an ignorance of their nature and 
extent, but from reason and calculation* Indian an- 
telopes^ like old men, sequester themselvets^ and be- 
come solitary in age. The green maccaw is a per- 
feet emblem of a jealous wife. If its matter cares» nf 
dog, acat, abird^ or even a child, noticing can ex^ 
ceed it» aiDdely and fury : nor tsia it be appeaised, 
tilt it» maMer fi^r^rices the new fbvourite and retumt 
to it. 

\n respeet to colour, it is remarkable^ that while red 
is the most agreeable to the eyes of women, in todtiei^,- 
bttUs, buffaloes, bisons, and several other animals it i^ ar 
colour, which provokes the greatest possible aMior- 
rence* Some men resemble Uie great bat of Java. This 

1 Pallas, South Rust. ?oI. ii. 150, 4to. ^ 

9 Blphinstone, Caubul, 142, 4to. 
* Barrow, Cochin China, 146, 4to. 
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bat^ wben ifounded and Unable to Wv&agt tlie ii^jyty, 
wreaks its rengebhce on its own wounded limb\ Th^ 
Japaiiese, out of V^Ven^e to olheTs^ will^ in the sifli^ 
spirit^notun^quently ripu^lh^ir own belli^^ OthM: 
meti resemble the tayoua^ pafrot of Guinea. Thk par- 
tot is one of the tnost beautil^bl of its tribe^ but it in the 
most ferocious in its intentions^ When it exhibits 'k 
diispositi^Dn to date^. Xiieffro slar^, inild, fiiithftl, 
and prudent, may be a^sochited with the Jalran buf*- 
Mo : slnee^ thou^ intractable with a stranger, that 
animal will pennit it^lf to be g^ded and governed"^ 
by the ^tnaiiest child of a Javan family, in Which it 
has been domesticated. 

Wise men sometitnes appear blitad, and dieh 
the fool ianeiei^ tfaein unable t6 see. He Is ignorant, 
that some birds, byi meauB. of the nictilaing mem?- 
brane, Covet rtieii* eyes without shutting their eye*- 
lids. Obstinate men niay read their own eharacters in 
those of the Aretic puffin and the Lapland mouse. . 
The former seizes the end of a bou^h, thru^ into 
its hole, and will not leave its hold till it i&drawlk 
out and kAled. Htxe latter, in wandering frofn the 
mountain^, descend in vast bodies,' and in their pro^ 
gress Will niove ont Of a dureet line for nothing. Thejr 
have eyes, and yet they run against stones^ rocks, 
and animals ; and bite dnd contend with every object 
that they meet. They pass rivers and cross lakes; 

> Abeffl Joorney io Cblfia> [>. 4S. 

* Kagm'8 Sketciiea, ?oi, i. p. 67, fld e(L 

^ Psittacus festWoB. 

^ Raffles, Hist, of Java, 4to.,vu]. i. p. 112. 
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and when they arrive at the sea, plunge in and be- 
come lost in the waters. Men, who are solitary from 
bad passions, resemble theTenebrio beetle; which 
is of such a solitary nature, that two of them are 
seldom or never seen together. They have a scent so 
nauseous, that it is probable they cannot bear each 
other's stench. How many men are there, who re- 
semble the larus arcticus ? This bird never fishes 
itsdf, but liveb upon fish caught by other birds, which 
it pursues. They drop their prey from fear, and the 
larus seizes it before it falls into the ocean. 

Even inanimate objects have their contrasts and 
resemblances to the hihnan character. An elegant 
and good woman may be associated with the pine- 
apple ; which has the flavour of many exquisite fruits. 
In retirement she resembles an opaz, emerald^, and 
si^phires, glowing in sUence in their native quar- 
ries. Men of learnings who waste their knowle<^ 
without communicating it to others, maybe compared 
to the Caspian Sea; which not only receives the 
seventy chatmels of the Wolga, but of many other 
rivers, without having any visible outlet for its wa- 
ters. There is an animal in Hindostan called the 
siaygush, which attacks, with incessant hostility^ 
wolves, tigers, and all other ferocious animals; and 
yet lives upon roots and fruits. In this we recognia^e 
a resemblance to a wise governor. Warriors, on the 
other hand, resemble that celebrated mountain, the 
sununit of which blazes with volcanoes, whose les9 
elevated regions are inhabited by lions, its girdle by 
goats, and its feet with serpents. 
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-Bees aKul wasps die soon after losing their stings : 
The American loranthils steals all its juice and sap 
from the tree, on which it climbs ; and on the day 
after the bough, upon which it has lived, is cut off, 
it withers and dies. Another species of loranthus 
causes the upper branch of its support to perish. It 
atones for this destructive influence, however, in some 
degree, by imparting grace and beauty : for it resem- 
bles the honeysuckle ; its flowers are numerous, and 
it blossoms a great part of the year. Every one's ex- 
perience will point out characters resembling these. 
In fact, there is scarcely a character among human 
beings, that has not its counterpart among plants 
and animals. 

XIL 

That beasts have reason has been argued by Plu- 
tarch*, Montaigne^, and many other writers, with 
great force of argument. That it extends to birds 
and insects, and even to fishes, is equally probable. 
Nor was the poet so excursive as he has been esteemed, 
when he fabled fish to be able to communicate taeach 
other, that the waters of the Euxine were more pure, 
soft, and agreeable, than those of any other sea. It 
is impossible, at present, to state how far animal rea- 
son extends ; since even leeches are endowed with re- 
trospective faculties* For when salt has been sprin- 

1 De Solertia Aoimal. c zii. 
* Apology for Raymond de Seboude, b. li.'ch. 13. 
VOL. III. . D 
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kled drer their backsy in order to make tbtnf As- 
gorge, salt being at poison to mtet inseets, they ^etaifi 
ite impression so firmly, that they will seldokn stick to 
a wound afterwiards with ariy pertinacity. Serpents 
will even obey the voice 6f their masters: the trum- 
peter bird of America will follow its owner like a 
spaniel : and the jacana frequently acts as a shepherd 
to poultry. It preserves them in the fidds all the 
day from birds of prey, arid brings them home regu- 
larly at night. In the Shetland Islands there is a gnlt, 
which defends the flock from eagles; it is, therefore, 
regar^d as a privileged bird. The ehamoii^, bound- 
ing among the snov^ mountains of the Caucasus, 
are indebted for their safety, in some degree, to a 
peculiar species of pheasant. This bird acts as their 
sentinel; for as soon as it gets sight of a man it 
whistlei^; upon hearinlg which the chainois, kno^f^g 
the huntef is not &r distant, sets off with the gr^test 
activity; and seeks the highest precipices br the 
deiepest recesses of the mbuntstins. 

Eagles, and somis other birds, not only live in pairs, 
but procreate, y^r after year: they hunt to^^thef; 
and the malle feeds the female, during the ti^te of ii<^ 
cubation. What is this but a species of m^rriagi^? 
Man has the power neither to eat, to wklk^ norW 
speak, until he is taught Being the most helpless of 
atiimals, the utmost of his earliest power fe to suck, 
to move his limbs, and to weep. Nor is he the 
only animal, that has the divine . faculty of contem- 
plation. Thougti the b6st intfinate ftequdi^taneic! t^ith 
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Vegetable anatomy discovers no organ, that beat^ nsxf 
analogy with the seat of animal sensation^ it would 
neverttieless betray a species of ignorance to deny sen- 
sation to plants. It would betray, a still greater to deny 
reason to animals ; since the faculty of imagination is 
pfoved by their capacity ^of dreaming. 

tn the menagerie of the Jardin des Plantes at Paris^ 
was a crane, which Mons. Valentin brought from 
Senegal. This bird was attended by that merchant^ 
during the voyage, with the most assiduous care j bnt> 
upon landing in France, it was sold, or given, to the 
Museum of Natural Histoly. Several months after its 
introduction, Valentin, arriving at Paris, went to the 
menagerie, and walked up to the cage in which the 
bird was confined. The crane instantly recognized 
him ; and when Valentin went into its cage, lavished 
upon him every mark of affectionate attachment. 
That animals possess parental and filial affections, 
fiiendly dispositions, and generous sympathies, is 
kttown even to superficial observ«^. The artifices 
Which partridges and plovers employ to delude their 
enemies from the nests of their young are equally 
known. The hind, when she hears the sound of dogs, 
puts herself in the way of her hunters; and, choosing 
her ground, takes an opposite direction to that in 
which she left her fawns. The love of this animal, 
too, for its native haunts, is not unfrequently exempli- 
fied. A farmer at Mount Vernon, in the state of Ken- 
tucky, having domesticated a female deer, lost hef 
during the whole spring and summer. After an ab- 
sence of several months, however^ she returned with 

* d2 
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a ypung fawn by her side ; and, on her arrival, seemed 
to take great pleasure in shewing her young. 
. Grief, too, works in a lively manner upon animals. 
I knew a dog that died for the loss of its master; and 
a. bullfinch, that abstained from singing ten entire 
mont)is on account of the absence of its mistress. On 
ber return it resumed its song. Lord Kaims^ relates 
an instance of a canary, which, in singing to his mate, 
}iatching her eggs in a cage, fell dead. The female 
quitted her nest; and, finding him dead, rejected all 
food, and died by his side. Homer was' not so extra- 
vagant, as some may be inclined to esteem him, when 
he makes the proud horses of the proud Achilles weep 
for tiie loss of their master : for horses cafti regret; and 
their countenances frequently exhibit evident marks 
of melancholy. The seal weeps, and the turtle 
piourns. 

XIII. 

. Some animals are more truly sensitive to the value 
of liberty than men. Vipers, when in a state of bond- 
age, never take their annual repose; and leeches will 
- j never breed in confinementT- But, without recurring 
. , to many of those instances, which the page of nature 
io copiously records, we may borrow an instance from 
the borders of the Delaware. Tlie mocking birds of 
that region will not live in cages; and so entirely 
free are they, by nature, that when a nest is procured, 
placed in.a cage, and hung out, the parents will come, 

1 Sketches^ vol. ii. p. 19. 
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indeed, three or four times to feed their young; but, 
finding them incapable of release, they will give them 
poisonous food, in order to relieve them from clip- 
tivity. I will not vouch for the truth of this ; but 
the Delawarians believe, and Captain Aubury* has 
recorded it. 

Democritus contended, that men learnt music and 
architecture from birds; and weaving from spiders. 
The hippopotamus is said to have taught the art of 
bleeding; goats the uses of dittany; snakes the pro- 
perties of fennel; and the ibis the use of clysters. 
The wild hog of the West Indies, when wounded, 
repairs to the bidsam-tree; and, rubbing itself 
till the turpentine exudes, soon cures itself. To 
this animal, therefore, the Indians esteem themselves 
indebted for a knowledge of the healing powers of 
balsam. 

Animals have many of their faculties superior to 
men. Birds, in general, have a quicker sight; dogs, 
camels, and storks a livelier scent; and fishes an acuter 
sense of touch : though some blind men are said to 
have the faculty of feeling colours. Frogs and bees 
perceive the approach of rain long before it comes* 
The bee has, also, a very peculiar instinct, in returning 
from' the distance of several miles to its own hive; 
though it can see only three inches before it. The 
nautilus, too, will quit its shell in the deep, and return 
to it again. But the superior reason of man not only 
enables him to surpass the strength of lions, as in the 

» Trav. vof . ii. p. 248. * 
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m8Ui^ee9 of Samson'; Bavid'; Benai^^^ and Her<- 
euled; but even to guard against the collective bosr 
tiUty of the entire animated world. 

XIV. 

That fishes have the sense of hearing has been 
proved by Rondelesius, Abb^ NoUet, and other na- 
turalists. The Bramins calling to the fish in many 
of the sacred streams of India, they come from 
their recesses, feed out of their benefoctors' hands, 
fmd even suffer them po handle them* I had once 
the pleasure of shaking a seal by the fin in one 
of the most public streets of London. This animal 
had a lively sense of hearing, and would do various 
things its master desired it to do. It was of a cold day 
19 November, and yet it absolutely panted with heat. 
Renard"^ says, he had a fish, of the lophius genus, 
which followed him about like a dog. This however 
IB not only dubious and improbable, but impossibjie« 

Spiders also have the auricular sense, and they .are 
not insensible to music. Other insects have the olfap- 
tory power. In some parts of the Arctic circle the, air 
is impregnated with the fragrance of thelinneabore- 
alis, roimd the twin blossoms of which myriads of mos- 
quitoes' hover, as if enchanted with its odour, and 
inflict, says a recent traveller, the most envenomed 

1 Judges, xiv. V. 6. 

* 1 Sam. chap* zvii. v. 3. 5. 

»2SaBi.idd»t.T.2e. 

^ Hist, des Poissons, torn. ii. 

» Clarke, ScandiDavia, 309, 4to« 
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stings iipo0 the bfflid of any one wlio presumes to 
pluck Jibem. Some insects exercise no little inge- 
nuitjrin robbing those flowears, the nec^fcar of wldeh 
they find a difficulty ia pp(¥airing, Thom^ which 
hare not a prpbosdb sofficiwtfy long Ao penetrate 
the hcmeysuckle from wiUiin, tf^ jt below, and 
sndt: the honey as it flows at the boOxun. 

JU^cnsts and siunmer .flies di^lay an astoniidiing 
Oietbod and celerity in their flight. Tlttre is nothing 
in JMture to coxopure iridk them. The former fly m 
bodies, generally the eig^bdi part i>f a mile square in 
e^tfiM, and yet they nearer incommode jeach other; 
m^i^ tbe order and regularity with which they fly : 
find, when tbey approach a yineyard, theys^id out, 
as jShaw and Pococke inform us, spies, in CNrder to 
eiqplhTe pbuses for tham on which to settle. 

Some birds have striking mental peculiarities. Bail* 
findies ha^e strong nunneries : this is evident foom 
instances, in which th^ have returned to their mis- 
tresses^aft^ escaping from their cages, and living some 
time in the woods. Some birds are eieen artisans. The 
nusw-faill fastens tlie jonly egg, wfaidiJt liqrs, to the 
^wne cliff with cemtat; but die East Indian taylor 
bnd^ sews together the Jeieives of .tcees. To effect 
Ais its hill serves as a needle, and the small fibres 
of plants as thread. The Ix»da of Bengal is also a 
remaricaUe bird, and has no disinclination to aa in- 
tercourse with mankind. In a wild state it sits and 
bi^lds upon the Indian fig-tree^ and suspend its nest 

> 8iitoria.^Aii imperfiect tpedmeD may be seen In the dghCh room 
of the British Mmenm, caie ziii. 
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from the branches in a manner^ that prevents all in*' 
jury from the wind. Its nest consists of two and 
sometimes of three chambers, in which fire-iies are 
occasionally found. These insects, the Hindo^ be- 
lieve, the bird cherishes for the purpose of ^mi- 
nating its nest. It is of a iiature so docile, t^ if a 
ring is dropped into the cavity of a well, i<%ill dart 
down with celerity, seize the ring befotjie H reaches 
the water, and return it to its master.':' Birds of this 
species frequ^itly carry letter^ to a short distance, 
after the manner of pigeons. 

• The Loxia pensilis of Madagascar fastens its nest to 
the extreme branches of a tree, hanging over a river, 
and suspends the nest of this year to that of the last, 
frequently even to the amount of five. What a won- 
derful instance of reasoning, too, is sometimes exhi- 
bited by sparrows: they will even pierce the craws of 
young pigeons for the com they contain ! Falcons con- 
quer eagles by attacking them under the pinion; and 
eagles' attack deer in a manner, which shows they 
have mind as well as swiftness and strength. TTiey 
soak their wings in a river, cover them with sand 
or light gravel, and then fly in the &ces of the deer, 
flap their wings, and blind their eyes with dui^. 
The deer, smarting with pain, run and roll about 
after a curious manner; and coming, at lengthy to a 
precipice, fall headlong into the gulph below; where, 
torn and mangled by the fell, they become easy preys 
to the eagle, who picks out their eyes, and feasts 
upon their bodies. 

1 PoDtoppidau. 
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XV. 

Josephus believed; that, brfore the fall, every anhnal 
had reason and speech. They certauily have, even 
now, after their own manner and spedes : and many 
attempts have been made in France, as well as in Grer* 
many and Britain, to ascertain their organs of elo- 
quence. Crows have not less than twenty-five' different 
modulations. Animals have even been raised by the 
folly and impiety of mankind to the rank of deities. 
^^ It is better," says Lord Bacon,^ ^^ to have no opinion 
of God at all, than such an opinion as is unworAy of 
him: — for the one is merely unbelief; the other is 
contumdy." 

The pyramids are the tombs of bulls. In a sarco- 
phagus, found in the second pyramid by Belzoni, 
w^e discovered bones, which at first were supposed 
to be those of king Cephrenes : but upon a scientific 
survey, they proved to be those of an animal, belonging 
to the bos genus. Hence it has reasonably been sup- 
posed, that the pyramid was erected, not for the inter- 
ment of kings, but for the deposition of Apis. Belzoni 
also believes, that the most magnificent of the tombs 
at Thebes was destined for the same purpose.^ How 

far human folly has gone, and can yet go, may be 

■ 

> Cra, ere, cro, croa, crooa. 
Grass, gress, gross, grouss, grouoiiss. 
Cme, cr^, cr(^ crouk, gronass. 
Crao, crdo, cro^, crone, groaess. 
Craou, creoa, croc, crouo, grooons. 

AnoD. 
* Essay xrii. 
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estimated by the following fects. — ^Tliough trees, 
rocks, and rivers, have been worshipped in almost aU 
countries ; ^nd absurd as this species of adorai^on 
pay appear ip these day$ of .eplightei^ cbrisdianity ; 
it must he acknowledged, tiM animal wc^sbjp is far 
n^re impertinent than vegetable worship. For in iAue 
ooe there is mystery; m the other none. Herodotus 
aaserts, and from him Strabo, tlxat the first, temples m 
Egypt were for the reception of the insects, JGuiheB, 
reptiles, birds and quadrupeds, the inhabitant worr 
sbipped. Swine wer^ adored in Crete ; weasels at 
Thebes^ rals and mice in Troas; porcupihesia Pecsiai 
and some writers even assure us, that the Hiessa-r 
lians and Arcanians dedicated bullocks to aals and 
flies. The custom of worshipping animals prevailed, 
also, among the Egyptians, Syrians, Scytibiians, Hin* 
doos, Chinese, Tonquinese, Tibetisuis and Siberians; 
Greeks, Romans, and Celts. 

Anaximeuips^ believed air to be the principal deity; 
and St. Augustine^ esteenied it the secondary paixnt 
of all earthly objects. The invisibiUty of this jele- 
ment may operate as an apology for .this species 
of idolatry; but to worship beings, that we ean 
take up in our bands and crush with our fingers, 
is preposterous in the highest degree. Hero wor* 
ship ia magnificent when compared with* it. Hero 
worship was general in smcient times. Rollin' con- 
ceives that Moses and Bacchus were the same ; and 

1 Cic. de Natura Deor. lib. ii. c. 20. 
« DeCiritate Dei, lib. Tiii.c 3. 
' Belles Lettre8> vol It. 159. 
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Joseph. The modern Bubmrians pay di¥ine faonoiiirB 
to the memory of their forefathers,^ ami ill some pro* 
vinces of Pegu, they offer sacrifices to the dead boditt 
of their ancestors. Agelsilaus^ when the Thradans 
reported to him, that they had entered his name among 
(be deities, coolly rej^ed, "WbatI have the people 
of your nation the privilege and the power of m^kr 
mg gods of whom they please ?" 

When the ancient writers inform us, that a pitrtir 
«Jar god was bom in a particular place, they mean, 
Aat he was first wordiiipped there. But some natiops 
haire adored dogs*, wolves^, ^es, hawfes, cpcks\ 
fi^es% and monkies^. The Tonquinese worship 
horses and elephants ; and the Egyptians^ e9ibalm^ 
the bodies of wolves and crocodiles: they also Wi^- 
^ipped beetles ; as we learn fi-om Isaiah*®, Pliny*', 
and St. Jerom^^ The Hebrews worshipped a golden 
calf"; and even paid divine honours to the bead 
ofanox'\ 

Some of the Malabarese adore thePondicberry c;^le, 
the most rapacious of birds. In Madura they veu^^te 
Ae ass ; and suppose the whole tribe to be animated 

f Travels in Egypt, Syria, &c. « Bosman's Guinea Coast, 350-8-60-6 1 . 
« In Vit. Ages. Plutarch. ■ * Plln. Nat. Hist. lib. vi. 

* Diod. Siculus. * Lord's Relig. Parsis c. i. 

7 Javena], sat. iv. v. 4. * The Pooleahs jo£ Malabar. 

* t DIod. xiil. c. 17. »o Ch. vii. v. 10. »» Nat. Hist. xxx. c. 11. 

la Murcas autem iEgyptos vocat, propter sordes Idolatrise. 
1' Gen. xzxii. 
1^ Lactaotitts de Vera Sapientia, lib. if. 
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wi&k the souls of their nobility. The inhabitants of 
Benin regard certain animsds as mediators between 
thepi and the deity ; and the natives of Siam and Pegu 
believe white elephants to have the souls of thdr 
deceased monarchs residing in them. The Sandwich 
islanders earnestly entreated the Europeans not to 
injure their ravens. ^^ They are Eatoos of deceased 
chiefs/' said they. In many islands of the South Seife 
the owl is venerated ; in Mexico the lapwing } storks 
in Morocco; bulls in Benares. The serpent was 
worshipped by the Lithuanians, the Samogitian^, the 
Africans of Mozambique, and the natives of Calicut. 
In Surinam this reptile is still sacred ; and its visits 
are regarded as highly fortunate. Its colours are 
.Tesplendently beautiful. The serpent was once also 
worshipped in Greece ; and Vishnu^ the Indian god, 
is frequently represented under its form. In Map 
1819, a golden image with five heads, made of pure 
gold of Ophir, was discovered among the Paishwa's 
family deities. It weighed 370 tolas; and the serpent-^ 
headed god was represented in the act of contem- 
plating the creation of the world. 

The Hindoos never molest snakes. They call them 
fathers, brothers, friends, and all manner of endearing 
names. On the coast of Guinea they reverence them 
so highly, that, in Bosman's time, a hog happening to 
kill one, the king ordered all the swine to be destroyed. ^ 

XVI. 

Some animals live in one continued scene of oppo- 
sition and combat with those of their own species: in 
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this, also, they bear a remarkable affinity with the 
human character. When humming birds meet with a 
withered flower, or one that contains no nectar, they 
pluck it off; and throw it to the ground with the 
greatest fury: and when they meet with one of their 
own tribe upon the flower, in which they wish to 
insert their bills, they never part without fighting. 
£agles, when pressed with hunger, will prey upon 
eagles o£ less force than themselves: wild horses, 
found in the great Mongolian deserts, and in the 
southern parts of Siberia, will feed upon tame horses : 
and large pikes will feed upon smaller ones. The sea 
is one vast arena of destruction; and the elder fishes 
are by far the most dangerous of enemies to the young 
of their own tribe. Nor is this abhorrent nature con- 
fined to fishes; even swine and rabbits, if pressed for 
water, devour frequently their own. young. Scor- 
pions and spiders have a similar propensity; and 
ostriches sometimes eat their young as they issue from 
the egg. 

An hundred scorpions were placed by Maupertius 
under the same glass. ^^ Nothing/' says he, ^^ was seen, 
but one universal carnage j and, in a few days, they 
had so mangled, and afterwards eaten each other, that 
only fourteen remained." Even tadpole will eat each 
other. I put between thirty and forty in a large bason, 
and kept them for several weeks : during that time, I 
chanced toNvound one of them with a pair of scissars. 
' As soon as the other tadpoles found he was wounded, 
two or three fastened upon the wound: then a third; 
a fourth; and lastly ten tadpoles fastened upon him 
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like It chistei' df bee^: every n6W Add then l\^g Uy 
the top of the water to get air. The injured tftdpc^Ie 
tiiade many struggled; but they conquered; p^ed 
his back; and at last entirely devoured him. Th^ 
hare-tailed mouse of Yaik and Jauesei, too^ &iid 
the hedge-hog, urged by hunger, will frequently 
devour their own young. Even caterpillars will 
. prey upon each other; paifticUlarly that species which 
attaches itself to th^ oAk. But the violet crabs 
of the Caribbee Islands haVt^ a propensity even mott . 
disgusting than thiss foi* in their annual peregriha- 
tions to the sea sho^e, tM thbse, which become acci- 
deutally maimed, are fastened upon by the others, and 
devoured with the most ferocious rapacity. They 
never attack a fellow crab, imtil it is incapable of 
i^JEisistance. 

The propensity of some men for their own species, 
as food, has been, of late years, so decisively proved, 
th^t nothing but the profoundest ignorance, in re^ 
spect to the analogies of Nature, can doubt of its 
thith. In civilized states/ what can be more dis- 
gusting than the antipathies, i^ch neighbouring 
n&tions, and even provinces, entertain for each other? 
Such as that between the French and English; the 
'fuscans and Venetians : the Piedmontese and Genoese ; 
the Neapolitans and Romans; the Spaniards and Por- 
tugueze. But instances may be produced, in which 
animals forget their natural antipathies. In Cair(> 
vultures, crows, kites, and dogs, all equally rapacious, 
fted amicably upou the saine carcase. Even turtle 
doves are alloived td liv6with th^u iri peaCf. Sir 
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Thotnas Wimung^n'd ^toi^k^eper tyraugfal Bp m 
brace of partridges; |t brace 6i pheasants; Und a 
eoiq^le ot spaniels. These anhhals mixed with the 
gr€£at^t harmony^ and frequently laid down together 
by the gamekeeper's fireside. But instances fkr mdre 
remarkable tbati these occur in the page of expe- 
rience^ lliat lions will permit dogs to live with them 
iti th^ same cage is Well ascertamed: but that they 
will reskle ill harmony with bears, is not so generally 
knowti. An ancieiit Writer, however, assures us, that 
a do^, a bear, and a lion, lited together, not only in 
peade, but in affection. At length the dog, having 
bf accident offetid^d the bear, the bear killed him: 
il^ii Which the lion, whd had been more particularly 
attached to the dog, revenged his death by destroying 
the bear. I have, also, seen living in perfect bar- 
liiony, in one cagcf, a do^, a cat, a mouse, a white 
ihbuse, a rai, three sparrows, and two Guinea pigs. 

xvn. 

Btit we must stop: we are tmder no obligation to 
pursue this stibjeiii); td the extent, to which it may ht 
cknieA. A voliiniinolis work might be written on th^ 
resemblances, which may be traced, not only in the 
structure and lUailners of animals, but in the structure 
and habits of plaiits; and in the groupes and aspects 
of what has hitherto been considered inanimate 
matter. Th^e are few objects, howevej: apparently 
distant, but what may be brought in some measure to 
associate. Even cmnmon coal has sotne properties, 
which connect 4t With the diaiiiond. Both are com- 
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fustible I both yield carbonic acid gas ; and h^Ak^ air 
well as the pearl, are formed of thin plates, laid, over 
ea^h other with the nicest attention to Ihicknei^ and 
regularity. Newton esteemed the diamond an inflam- 
mable body in a state of congelation. It will evapo- 
rate in a strong fire, and produce nearly the same 
quantity of carbonic, acid as charcoal and plumbago j; 
and it will emit nearly the same quantity of oxygen. 
The time will one day come, when the causes of 
these resemblances wilt be traced to their original 
roots; when the principles. of magnetic attraction; 
of galvanic influence ; and of the obedience of mer- 
cury in assuming arbitrary shapes and then returning 
to its primitive globular form, will be fully explained. 
Then, also, will be xmfolded the causes which give to 
gold its ahnost miraculous ductility; to metals in 
general their peculiar affinities ; and to pyrites the 
heat, which it communicates to mineral waters. Then, 
also, will be explained the reason why, in one parti- 
cular mine^, and in no other, should be found one 
mineral, that may, by heat, be converted into a liquid*; 
another so porous^, that it will swim ; and a third so 
fibrous"^, that linen may be fonned of it, capable of . 
resisting even the influence of fire. But science, in- 
volving infinity itself can never be exhausted, till we 
acquire a knowledge of the first cause of motion. 
Every difficulty, however, surmounted, constitutes a 
triumph. , ■ , > 
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XVIIL 

Though time, power, motion, and space, Are the 
most awfiil subjects, that can engage the meditatire 
faculties of man, yet, being the most abstruse, it were 
wise to let them engage but little of our tune : a few 
observations in respect to the relative connexions of 
men with the mineral, vegetable, and animal king- 
doms, are, however, imperative. In respect to the 
first, it may be sufficient to observe, that minerals are 
the media, whence civilized life derives all its 
varieties and comforts 5 and that vegetables not only 
enable man to exist, but that they constitute the very 
scope and basis of his form. 

The relation, that he bears to animals, has alr^idy 
been noticed in various passages of our work. The 
ourang outang resembles him in figure and form ; he 
has the external organs of speech, but not the faculty of 
availing himself of their use. Parrots, ravens, and star- 
lings, however, can imitate his voice ; though they 
know nothingof the design and extent of its meaning. 
No machine has yet been discovered, that can imitate 
the voice at all : the stop of the organ, called the hu- 
man voice, having no resemblance to speech ; though 
it bears a distant analogy widi the voice in singing. 
Even the flute is powerless. 

The eye, the ear, and the voice, are the great 
master-pieces of Nature. The construction of the eye 
and ear is so beautifiil, and their mechanism so ad- 
mirably adapted to llie offices they have to perform, 
that th^ aldne are sufficient to indicate the hand of 

VOL. III. fi 
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Bn all-powerful Being. The rays, of light imprint on 
the optic nerve, not only in all their variety of form 
and colour, but in one instant of time, a vast asdem- 
bla^e of external ofajects. The .ear is nbt morB to 
be admired for its use, than for the exquisite beauty 
of its mechanism ; and that the loss of the power of 
exercising its fimctions is more s^sibly felt, than 
the loss of those appertaining to sight, is proved by 
the oirciunstanee of blind persons being, for die most 
part, far more cheerful than deaf ones. The eye 
and the -ear are allied more intimately to the soul^ 
than any of the other organs; since they ate the 
,^ chief media by which we recrive : and until we re- 
ceive we cannot communicate. They are, therefore, 
more important than the organs of speech t and yet 
speech has been^ aad'may well be called, the gres^est 
miracle of Nature. To be capaUe^of elidting 22,^^)0 
different tones is, indeed, a most wonderful factdty : 
but to possess that of expressing every feeling, and of 
conveying every mental impression to the rniud of 
ot^rs, is a nuracle ; the association of which is lost 
in the contemplation of eternal excellenee. 

XIX. 

No bee has ever introduced a single ittiprov^m€^T^ 
in the construction of its cell ; no beiaver in tiiie slyle 
of its architecture ; and no bird, in . the .fqrmatioii of 
its nest. They respectively arrive at perfection by 
in^tion, Man could form a cell as geometrically, as 
a bee 5 but he can collect neither the hottey nor *he 
wax. He surpasses the beaver j aad ^n colle<H;tiie 
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materiak for the nM of a bird : Imt the ntrnc^ eSart 
of his art will not enable him to put it together. He 
caa neither make the leaf of a tree, nor the petal of a 
flower; m^ con he> when he finds them already 
formed to his hand, inclose the one in a cidyx, or fold 
the other in a bud. 

Beasts oite covered with hair, with wool, and with 
fiir; birds with feathers; fishes with scales; and in* 
sects by a dkin so hard, that it not only supfslies their 
want of bones^ but preserves their warmth. Of diese 
the coverings of birds and fishes are the most perfect. 
There is a species of crab, which, as we have observed 
before, clothes itself in the discarded shell of a lobster; 
but man is the only animal, that can regularly form a 
covering for itself. He is the only animal, also, to 
whom Nature has intrusted the element of fire ; an 
agent, whicdi is the most wonderfid of the elements ; 
and which still baffles, by its opposite effects, the re^ 
searches of phifosopfay. 

Whether we consbder man as one complete bodily 
machine, or in his relative parts of head, arms, 
hands, fingors, thighs, legs, and feet ; bones, Kga* 
ments, and membranes; veins, arteries, glands, 
muscles, tendons, and nerves ; the heart, the blood, 
the stomach, and the mechanism, by which all those 
members are connected, and the niee expedients, 
employed to convert the food into chyle, to l^nd 
it with the blood, and to difiuse it through the 
entire system; it may truly be said, that man presents 
to the astonished imagination, an attesting wonder ! 
But if we extend the contemplation to his sensations 

j:2 
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in youth, his reason in age, and his capacities in 
evfery. stage of manhood, the visible signs, by which 
speech is embodied, and by which sounds are realized, 
are found to be inadequate of media, by whitch to ex- 
press the excellence of the wonderful machine. 

In fact, man needs not blush to be proud; since he is 
capable of expressing all his wants and all his ideas by 
the medium of four and twenty characters; of calcu- 
lating numbers to comparative infinity with only nine 
numerical figures; and with only seven separate 
notes, to elicit, on musical instruments, almost in* 
numerable combinations of sound. 

But the universe is replete with miracles: fi*om 
the first source of caloric to the simple grain of 
sand; which contains animals, to which it is a 
wprld, as large as the whole circumference of the 
globe is to us. For Nature constitutes a mirror, in 
which the Eternal scans to. allow himself to be 
seen greatest in his smallest works : while, though 
a sublime mystery envelops and conceals, in awfiil 
solitude, the first principles of life and reak>n; yet, 
as it is the privilege of a great mind to be capable 
of seeing much, where common minds see little, the " 
most apparently insignificant object will fi*equently 
present to an enlarged imagination more than all the 
associations, connected with Raphael's school of 
Athens. 
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. If charms are elicited from resemblances. Nature, 
too, exhibits contrasts, which, in their {larmonies, pre- 
sent exquisite beauty. The solitudes of the Alps fre- 
quently afford instances of this in respect to colours. 
The ice is blue; the rocks of a dark bro\^n; and the 
sky of a deep serene azure: while the crocus, the 
snowdrop, and the laurel-stinus derive no little of 
their beauty from the snow, that surrounds thenu 
The almond-tree of Africa, the finest flowering tree 
on that continent, delicate as are its blossoms, derives, 
also, additional beauty from the circumstance, that it 
blows when few other trees are even ornamented 
with leaves. 

Contrasts are also exhibited in the manners and 
capacities of miimals in the effects of plants. The 
horse can feed upon hemlock; the Egyptian parrot 
upon the seeds of the carthamus; the pfaolas, the most 
humble of insects, has the power of bpring into the 
hardest marble; and though the body of a star-fish is 
of a nature as soft as water, yet it swallows and digests 
ol^ects, ashard as are the shells of muscles: and herons, 
though large and awkward, take a perpendicular 
flight, while hawks in pursuit of them, though ap- 
par^tly more capable of the action, take a circuitous 
one. 

Some plants, which are poisonous in moist soils and 
situations, in dry ones are resolvent, carminative. 
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and aromatic : such are the sea holly ; and the 
water navel- wort. But one of the greatest vegetable 
wonders, in respect to contrast, is presented In the 
root of the cassada : since, though in its crude state it is 
highly poisonous; by washing, pressure, and evapo- 
ration, it not only loses all its noxious qualities, but 
in tropical climates constitutes the bread of thou* 
sands. 

In Europe, mineral impregnations are fatal to vege- 
l»ble productions. In Chili, however, they have no 
effect upon them whatever : while near the south 
cape of Africa iron, or its oxyds, mixed with clay, 
moistened with water, produces a most exuberantvege- 
tatlon.^ In the northern regions the phaleena^ tribe 
of insects, which, in the south, fly about in the evening 
reverse their habits in Lapland by flying in the day, 
and reposing in the night. In Sweden the raspberry 
grows best among ruins and conflagrated woods ;^ 
and the epilobium angustifolium, a native of every 
Country in Europe, flourishes no where in such mag* 
nificence, as in a country^ where every plant diminisheii 
in size. Cork, which is the bark of a tree, has a mul* 
titude of pores : wood itself comparatively few : yet 
water and spirit will exude through wood, which has 
larger pores, sooner than they will through corli. 
Water elkits heat from lime ; and clay, which is of a 
ductile nature, will become so hard with heat, as to 
strike fire with steel. Flint, Ae covering of whkb 

1 Aceibi, ii. 248, 4 to. 

2 Clarke, Scaudinavia, 524. 4tQ. 
* Flora Lappouica. 
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U roughs presents a smooth surface in whatever man-* 
ner it is struck ; and though to the touch it is as cold 
as snow^ when, struck with iron it elicits gems of fire. 
Sand, when mixed with lime^ hardens into mortar ; 
when mixed with soda and potash it will soften into 
glass. Lime makes water solid, and metals fluid? 
Bismuth, which is brittle, will, when combined with 
other metals, give them hardness: and though pku 
tina is remarkably ductile, yet it cannot be heated in 
a forge. The diamond, the hardest of bodies, is yet 
Hisceptible of the most brilliant polish; and the oxydd 
of arsenic, which is a deadly poison, is frequently us^ 
in medicine for a beneficial purpose: while sulphur^ 
one of the most combustible of substances, enters into 
combination with silver, copper, iron, pyrites, zinc, 
and other metals: — it even enters into the composi- 
tion of sea water. 

II. 
Contrasts, too, may be observed in the relative 
fecundities of animals and vegetables. An orange 
tree generally yields from 1,500 to 2,400 oranges; 
but an ehn, living a hundred years, produces not les$ . 
than 33/XX),000 of grains. I once counted in a 
single plant of the purpura digitalis 107fOOO seed^ 
Some plants lyre indeed so prolific, that ouq 
flower producing only four seeds, wouldj if left to 
itself, in a very shwrt space of time, spread from 
one end of the globe to the other. Rapacious birds 
generally lay but four eggs: some, however^ only 
two : as the eagle, the cinerous vulture, and the great 
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honied owL The merlin and the kestril lay six. 
ngeons^ on the other hand^ are so prolific, that the 
produce of two pairs in four years may amount to 
29,200. Vipers lay fi-om six to ten eggs; the sea-tor- 
toise ninety ; the crocodile a himdred ; spiders a thou- 
sand ; and frogs eleven hundred. The termes bellico- 
sus even lays 80,000 eggs in four and twenty hours ! 
The muscaria carnaria increase so fast, that some have 
not hesitated even to assert, that three of them will de- 
vour a horse, as quickly as a lion : while asingle aphis, 
if undisturbed for five generations, will amount to 
5,904 millions. Fishes are equally wonderful in their 
relative powers of production : for though some large 
fishes produce only one, carps spawn 342,144 ovila ; 
and cod not unfrequehtly 9,384,000! 

III. 

In the relative appetites of plants and animals, also, 
we may trace remarkable contrasts. The earthworm 
lives upon a small portion of very fine earth : but the 
caterpillar eats double its weight in a day : and the 
dragon fly more than three times its wei^t in an 
hour. The leach weighs only a scruple ; but, when 
gorged, two drachms. The leach never eats ; and the 
house cricket never drinks : while the roughette bat 
drinks so copiously of the juice of the palm-tree, that 
it becomes intoxicated ; when it is easily caught. If 
we recur to vegetables, we find similitudes equally 
extraordinary. The sun-flower imbibes and perspires, 
in one day and night, sixteen times more than a man 
of moderate growth and firm constitution. 
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Equal weights always imply equal quantities, let the 
relative dimensions be ever so disproportionate. A 
column of air from the earth to the upper regions of 
the atmosphere is equal, in weight, to a column of 
water of thirty-three feet ; and to a column of mer- 
cury of twenty-nine inches and a half. On a know- 
ledge of this is constructed the baroraelter. Som^ 
substances have no sensible weight ; as caloric, light, 
electricity, the magnetic fluid, and the eflluence of 
flowers. Next to these are animalcules of infusion ; 
some of which are so small, that two hundred of them 
are contained in a space, occupied by the minutest grain 
of sand. Then we may proceed to invisible seeds; 
thence to visible ones ; contrasting them, at the same 
time, with the vegetables they respectively produce. 

Cesalpini,* a physician of Arezzo, first compared 
the seeds of plants to the eggs of animals. Their 
relative increase in weight from their embryos to per- 
fect animals and plants, has never been ascertained 
in a general way : but Desaguliers foimd the root of 
a turnip to be 438,000 times heavier than its seed : 
and Mons. du Petit Thouars exhibited an onion to the 
Royal Society of France, which weighed three pounds 
seven ounces. Calculating the weight of the seeds, 
and the periods of their respective growths, a result 

found, that the onion gained three times its original 
weight, every minute, and the turnip seven ! 

If we (Calculate the height of Trajan's column, and 
the dome of St. Peter*s at Rome, we find they do 

1 Vid. de Planti9> Romae, 1603, 4to«; also Appendix ad Libros de 
Plantis. 4to. Florence, 1583. 
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not reach so high as the rocks of Dover : while So- 
lomon's temple was not higher than a sugar maple- 
tree. If we proceed to length, there is. no work of 
art longer than the wall of China : but Nature has 
one mineral (gold), one single ounce of which is 
capable of being extended to a distance, not less than 
13^000 miles. It may be beaten into 159,092 tunes its 
original space ; and to a thinness of ^ ^ 4^^ ^^ ^ part of 
an inch. 

IV. 

An attentive investigator observes little monotony 
in Nature. Day succeeds to morning ; evening to 
noon ; and night to evening : summer to spring, and 
winter to autumn. Even the sea itself changes 
frequently in the course of a day. When the sun 
«hines, it is cerulean; when it gleams' through a 
mist, it is yellow ; and as the clouds pass over, it not 
unfrequently assumes the tintings of the clouds 
themselves. The same uniformity may be observ- 
ed throughout the whole of Nature ; even the 
glaciers of the Grisons presenting varied aspects, 
though clad in perpetual snow. At dawn of day they 
appear safiron; at noon their whiteness is that of 
excess ; and as the sun sinks in the west, the lakes 
become as yellow as burnished gold : while their con- 
vex and peaked summits reflect, with softened lustre, 
the matchless tintings of an evening sky. Hence 
Virgil applies the epithet purpureurn^ to the sea ; and 
not unfrequently to mountains : while Statins* colours 

» Georg. if. 373. « Theb. iii. 440. 
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the esrth with the pmple splendour of Aurora. The 
effect is beautiAilly alluded to by Mallett. The sun-* 

— ?»-gU>ri^s from amidst 
A pomp of golden clouds, th* Atlantic flood 
Beheld oblique ; and o'er its azure breast 
Wav'd one unbounded bluah. 

AmynUir and Theodora ' . 

These alternations cause a perpetual variety in the 
same objects. Hence the frequent interchanges, 
which exhibit themselves in a mountainous country, 
give it a decided advantage over open and campaign 
regions ; since the degrees of light and shade, as the 
hills and valleys incline towards each other, are 
blended, reflected, and contrasted, in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways. These contrasted scenes are perpetually 
exhibited in Italy, in Sicily, among the Carpathian 
mountains, and more particularly among the vales 
and lakes of Switzerland. At Spitzbergen the scenery 
is composed of bleak rocks and mountains : icebergs 
fill the valleys, and the whole is most romantically 
contrasted with th^ whiteness ^of the snow and the 
green colour of the ice.* The traveller ts never weary 
of gazing. The total want of contrast, on the other 
hand, fatigues a traveller over iJie Steppes of Asia, 
the Pampas of Buenos Ayres and Chaco, the Savan- 
nahs of North America, the Llanos of Varinas and 

1 Cant. ill. 366. Beaumont describes an Alpine scene, varying witb 
the progression of colour. Rhoetian Alps, p. 61. For the cause see 
Newton's Optics, 163-5-7, 

< A similar scene is described, as being exhibited in one of the ice- 
bcrgf!, in Amsterdam Island, by D'Auvergne. 
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Caraccas^' and the deserts of Africa^ almost as much 
as the actual distances themselves. The ancients^ 
ignorant of the magnetic powers of the needle, were 
able to travel over deserts only by nignt*; when the 

I sun appeared^ therefore, they were obliged to halt. 

1 Quintius Curtius, in describing the deserts of Bactria,^ 
says, that a great part of them were covered with 
barren sands, parched by heat; affording nourish^- 
ment for neither men, beasts, nor vegetables. When 
the winds blew from the Pontic Sea, they swept be- 
fore them immense quantities of sand, which, when 
heaped together, appeared like mountains. All tracks 
of former travellers were thus totally obliterated. 
The only resource left, therefore, was to travel by 
night, guiding their course by Ae direction of the 
stars. Silius Italicus thus describes the journey of 
Hannibars ambassadors to the temple of Jupiter Am- 
mpn, situated in the deserts of Lybia. 

Ad finem ceeli medio tenduntur ab ore 
Squaleutea campi. Tumuliim natura negavit 
Immensis spatiis, uiai quern cava nubila torquens 
CoDStruxit TnrbOy impactA glomeratus arena : 
Vely si perfracto popuiatus carcere terras 
Africus^ aut pontum spaigens per aeqoora Corns, 
Invasere truces capientem proelia campum, 
Inque vicem iogesto cumalarunt pulvere montes. 
Has observatis valles enavimus astris : 
Namque dies confundit iter, perditemque profundo 

1 The only desert in America is tbat in tbe low part of Peru, streicb- 
ing to the Pacific. It is not very broad^ bat in length it is 440 leagues, 
t Lib. iv. c. 7. 
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Errantein campo, et semper media inra Yidentem^ 
SidoniU Cjrnosura reg^( fidissima nauUs. 

Siliui Ualicut, 

Lucan^ whose description of the march of Cato^ 
over the deserts, is, unquestionably, the finest pordon 
of the Pharsalia, adds a circumstance, that must have 
considerably augmented the difficulties of the march. 

Qui Dallas vid^re domos, vid^re niinas ; 
Jamque iter omne latet ; nee sunt (tiscrimina tcm 
Ulla> nisi iEttierie medio velut sqaore flammse* 
Siderlbus iiovdre vias : nee Sidera tota 
Ostendit Lybica finitor eirculut w<b 
Mult ague devexo terror urn mar g he celat. 

Phars. lib. iz« v. 494* 

At the North Cape Acerbi * felt as if all the career 
of life had vanished ; worldly pursuits assiuned the 
character of dreams ; the forms and energies of ani- 
mated Nature seemed to fade ; and the earth appeared 
as if it were susceptible of lieing analysed into its 
original elements. Naturalists behold with delight 
bees entering the cups of flowers, and robbing them 
of their nectar; the anxious solicitude with which 
ewes permit lambs to draw milk from their udders j 
and the aflFection of turtles, sitting under a leafy 
canopy with their mates. In the northern regioiu 
no objects like these present themselves. There is 
nothing which can remind the traveller of Cashmere, 
of Circassia, the valliesi of Madagascar, or of the 
perfumed shores of Arabia Felix. A solenm magni- 
ficence, an interminable space, wearing the aspect of 
infinity, characterise the §cene. The billows dash in 

» Vol. ii. p. 3. 4to. 
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awful grandeur against rocks, coeval with the globe ; 
marine birds, wild in character, and disscmant in 
languagg^ skim along their girdles ; the moon sheds 
her solemn lustre on their daric and firpwning pyra- 
mids; the stars glow with burnished brilliancy ; and 
the Aurora Borealis adds horrific interest to the me^ 
laneholy majesty of the scene. And yet> ms^nttcent as 
these scenes assuredly are, the nerves chill in their 
contemplation ; the heart sinks with sullen melan- 
choly ; and the soul deepens into an awftil sadness : 
for man, the Paradise of mental energy, stands in the 
midst an alien and alone. 

What contrasted pictures to these are presented 
from the Monthenon, near the city of Lausanne. 
To the north stands the chateau de Beaulieu, im- 
mortalised by the residence of Neckar and his cele- 
brated daughter, when escaped from the intrigues 
and tumults of Paris. There> too, is seen a weeping 
willow, standing in a garden, planted by the taste of 
the illustrious Gibbon. To the east rise three moun- 
tains covered with snow, and towering to a height 
of more than 10,000 feet: Clarens, the beautifcl 
Clarens, lying at their feet, with the chateau de Chil- 
lon on one side, and the small town of Villeneuve <m 
the other. Pursuing the curve of the lak^, the 
llhone is beheld issuing, as it were, from the womb 
of a long range of rocks, harmonized with aerial tints; 
and seeming to flow out of a secret valley, for the pur- 
pose of mingling its waters with the deep azure of 
one of the loveliest lakes beneath the canopy of hea- 
ven. To the south, over the mountains of Savoy, 
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Mont Blanc is seen lifting its white head like a 
j^)eck amid the clouds : below, are the towns of St 
Gingooepp, and the rocks and buildings of MeiUerie* 
The lake then stretches towards the neighbourhood 
of Geneva ; and a dbtant glimm^ng of the water 
denotes the spot, where the Rhone, through an open* 
ing of the Jura range, flows into France. — If at the 
North Cape Ve b^old the birth-place of ScandinAviaai 
genius, the neighbourhood of Lausanne may be rec<^- 
nised, as the residence of poetical enthusiasm* 

Hark ! with what ecstatic fire 
She strikes the deep resounding lyre. 
Wake ! all ye powers of earth and air. 
Or great^ or grand, or mild, or fair ; 
Wake ! winds and waters, rocal be» 
And mingle with the melody. 

On every rock the echo rung. 

On every hill the cadence hung : 

And universal Nature smil'd 

Ou steoes so fair, on notes so wii^. 
So soft she sung, she smil'd so fair, 
80 sweetly wav'd her radiant hair. 
The Passions^ ling'ring on tlieir way, 
HuBcf o'er the soft seraphic lay \ 
WhHe Raptnre rus'd her hands on Uigh, 
And M)U'd ber eyes ia ecstacy. 



Ne$ie. 



V. 



^ Deserts, from their expansion, sterility, privations, 
and unbroken silence, are sublime and terrific 
to the last degree. The deserts of America are 
said to have a character, producing a melancholy, 
which no language can adequately express. Those 
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of Asna and Africa afflict the mind with still more 
powerfol emotaons. A stillness^ like that of the grave> 
pervades the whole scene from the northern horiton 
to the soitthem/ A sea of sand stretches from the 
east to the west : not a tree^ nor a blade of grass, 
relieve the eye : amplitude of space gives an am^ 
plitude to the mind; and a sublimity is imparted to 
the imagination^ which promises immortality to the 
soul. 

With deserts we associate the camel and the ostrich : 
The former exhibiting a curious instance of the use of 
animals to the human race ; the latter, leading with 
its mate a secure, innocent> and social life : and so 
far from leaving her eggs, or her young, as many have 
supposed, to the mercy of the elements, she pays them 
an earnest and a strict, but, from the nature of the 
climate in which she lives, a divided attention. Her 
mate and herself watch them alternately. With deserts 
are also associated serpents ; and as the traveller waii- 

1 How different from the bumiiig clime of Oroonooko ! Tliere, bow 
vivid is the impresaioQ produced by the calm of Natore* ^* The beasts of 
tlie forest/' says Humboldc^^ << retire to the thickets; the birds hide 
themselves beneath the fbliage of trees, or in the crevices of the rocks* 
Yet amid thia apparent silence^ when we lend an attentive ear to the 
moat feeble sonnds transmitted by the air, we hear a dnll vibration, a 
continual mnrmur, a hum of insects, that fill the lower strata of the air. 
Nothing is better fitted to make men feel the extent and power of or- 
ganic life. Myriads of insects creep upon the soil, and flutter round the 
plants, parched by the ardour of the sun. These are so many voices pro- 
claiming to us, that all Nature breathes ; and that under a thousand dif- 
ferent forms life Is diffused through the dusty soil, as well as In the bosom 
of tlie waters^ and in the air that circulates around us." 
* Person. Nar.vol. iv. p. 505. 
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ders over the wastes^ he may amuse his unagmatiom 
with reddling the powerful scene in a tragedy* of 
Bschyhis ; where Ore^ies is described as being stained 
with blood and supplicating protection ; while women, 
whose hair consists of serpents, lie sleeping around 
him. Then he may rest pn the Laocoon of the Vatican ; 
the hand of St. Paul m the island of Malta; Virgil's 
simile of a combat between a serpoit and an eagle; 
Satim's return to the infernal regions; or the iUus- 
tration of a converted African. " The serpent, by 
po'essing against two bushes, shifits himself every 
yew: of his skin. When we see this skin, we do not 
sayj the serpent is dead ; — no ! the serpent lives ; and 
has only cast his skin. This skin we may compare to 
our body ; the serpent itself to the soul/' 

Many of these deserts, like the vale in Persia, c^ed 
Ae Valley of the Angel of Death, are lands that ^^ no 
man passes through, and where no man dw^lls.'^^ 
Wastes of glowing sand, they bear for their character 
the deep and msgestic stillness of the vrildemess ; with 
no habitation ; no motion ; jQOt a trace of animal or 
v^etable existence : and wher^ Nature seems her- 
self to be dead ! This is the paradise of a wayward 
poet: 

Oil ! that the desert were my dwdling plaee. 

With one sweet spirit for mj miolster ; 
That I might all forget the haman race. 

And hating no one, love bnt onlf her. 

Childe HaroU. Ganlo if. St. xpu 

■ The Fttrietf. s Jerem. xi. ?. 6. 

VOL. UI. F 
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ki deserts 'we have true persomficatioiis of sibenceJ 
The Egyptians^ Greeks, and Romans, paid dhrfaie ho- 
nours to silence. Nature is never more awful tiiaa in- 
its exemplification : whether in a convent ; in a caUie* 
dral ; in a retired glen ; in a forest ; or in a starless 
night. In woman it is affecting ; in man dignified* 

The in}iabitants of deserts have, for the most part, 
bten always as much s^arated fix)m the pleasures, as 
from the habits pf civilized life. The Mauritaniaus 
tmd Geetulians^ knew Uttle or nothing of husbandry : 
they roved after the manner of tibie Scythians: 
sleeping on their garments; and using poisoned 
arrows for the piurposes of guarding themselves firom 
the wild beasts, that infested them on all sides. Like 
the Nigritise, living near the Niger, diey carried^ 
bottles of water under the bellie& of their horses. 
The deserts of ^ira were once peopled with a 
nation, who had all things in common. They wte 
mentioned by Lucan:, Pliny^, and Silius. ItalicoE^^ 
The psicture, sketched of the ancient inhabitants of 
the country beyond the Numidian deserts, esdiifaits^ 
also, a contrast to the intervening regions, hig^y^ 
agreeable to tiie ima^ation ; since Leo A&icanus 
assures us, that they lived in a partial state of ■ 
equality, hunting wild animals : tending their flocks 
and herds ; and preserving the honey of bees : the 
natural fertility of their soil enabling them to live 
without toil^ ambition^ qr any other, violent passion. 
They never went, to war ; and never travelled out 
of their own country. 

t Lacan. Phan. lib. ir. • Pban. i?« v. 334. 

3 Lib. ▼. c 8. 4 Ub. i. v. 14X» if. ▼. 181. 
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VI. 
The inhabkaAtg of tbe Arabian deserts are descen- 
dadtts of Ismael, the son of Abraham and Hagar; of 
whom Moses relates, that the God of the Jews de- 
clacr^, before his bii^h, that he should be a wild man; 
Iftat Ms hand shotdd be ag^in&t every man, and that 
every man^s hand shotdd be against him*. I^mael 
became an archer^, and dWelf in the wilderness, where 
fiis d^cendants remam even to this day; living in 
clans or tribes. As Ismael was an archer, so were his 
descendtmts in the age of Isaiah*; and, till the time 
when &*e-arms were introduced, they were the most 
sk9fol ai*<ihers in the world. Prom age to age have 
Aese I^naelites been ki peipetual hostility with the 
surrounding nations; and yet they occupy the same 
wilderness still. They retain the same manners, habits, 
tfnd ciistoms. Savage in character, tbey are social 
oifly to those of their own tribe. Intractable they 
wander from spring to spring ; subsisting chiefly on 
their herds of cattle and camels ; and living in tents 
(ibvered with skins. Like the Jews, they refer to 
tWelve original tribes : they practise curcumcision ; 
marry only among themselves; and retain with equal' 
pertinacity their peculiar manners and prejudices. In 
one remarkable circumstance, however, thfey differ : 
the Jews still adhere to the dispensations of Moses ; 
the Ismaelites to those of Mahomet. And while all the 
countries, which surround them^ have been subject to 

« Oen. x^ V. 12. * G^n. xxi. v. 20. 

alsalabyixi.T.ir. 

t2 
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storms and revolutions beyond those of imy other quar- 
ter of the globe ; and while the Jews are scattered 
through all the nations of the earth, they have subsisted 
through every species of vicissitude. AihI though Se-^ 
sostris, the Persians, Alexander, Pompey, GaUus, Tra- 
jan, and Severus, raised large armies, wid in part 
executed designs of extirpation against them, yet were 
they never able to do them any very serious injury. 
They rode without bridles or saddles*; and in the hot- 
test of engagements managed their horses only with 
their whips^ ; charging their enemies generally in tfie. 
nights They were a healthy, long-lived, people^ ; 
they clad themselves in loose garments ; had a plu- 
rality of wives ; and seldom indulged in meat 5 living 
chiefly on herbs, roots, milk, cheese, and honey. 

If lie Niimidians were superior to theNigritiee, Gietu- 
lians, and Mauritanians, the inhabitants of the deserts 
of Petra seem as much to have surpassed the Numi- 
dians. When Demetrius^, by order of his father An- 
tigonus, sate down before Petra with an army, and 
began an attack upon it, an Arab accosted him after 
the following manner: — " King Demetrius : what i& 
it you would have ? What madness can have induced 
you to invade a people, inhabiting a wilderness, where 
neither cofn, nor wine, nor any other thing, you can 
subsist upon, are to be found? We inhabit these 

1 Two passages in Livy seem to contradict this.; lib. xxi. c. 44, 46 ; 
also Sallost in JogQrtho. 

« Ojipian de Venat. lib. iv, Herod ian, Ub* vii. 
3 Vide Nic. Damascene, in Excerpt. Vales, p. 518. 
4 Appian in Lybic. c. ▼i.39, 64. s Plut. in Vit. Demet. 
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desolate plains for the sake of liberty ; and submit to 
such inconveniencies, as no other people can bear, in 
<»4er to enjoy it. You can never force us to change 
our sentiments^ nor way of life ; therefore we desire 
you to retire out of our country, as we have never 
injured you ; to accept some presents from us ; and to 
prevail with your father to rank us among his friends/' 
Upon hearing this, Demetrius accepted their presaits, 
and nused the siege. 

vn. 

In the great desert of Sahara (in Africa), so exten- 
sive and so waste is the prospect, that Adams traveHed 
with the Moors nine and twaity days, without seeing 
a single plant, or evjen a blade of grass ! and Sidi 
Hamet reported to Riley, that he joumied over the 
same desert twenty-eight days, in another direction^ 
widi the same aspect of sterility. During ten days of 
this journey, the ground was as hard, as the floor of a 
house. He was on his way to Tombuctoo, in a cara- 
van^ consisting of eight hundred men, and three thou- 
sand camels. In a subsequent journey, with a thousand 
men and four thousand camels, they encountered the 
burning blast of the desert. For two days they laid 
down with their faces to the ground. Two hundred 
camels, and upwards of three hundred men perished. 
And ^^ yet the time shall come," says Isaiah^ ^^ when 
the desert sludl rejoice, and blossom as the rose." 

The wlMest wafte bat ibis can shevr 
Some toudi of Natare's genial gkiw ; 
' Bat bere^— abo?e» aroand, below. 
On monutain or on gteoi 
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Hot txf»i mor ibrubi nor plant, nor flower, 
No^ tui^lit of vegetttlYc power. 

The weary eye can ken. 

Lord of the if ki. 

This desert is equal mextenttothe one-half of Burope' : 
It 18 the largest in the world. Here Nature preg^ate 
herself in characters of Mghtfiil sterility. Gloomy, 
barren, and void, uniformity h^e produces sensations 
of the most distressing and disconsolate melancholy. 
A heat prevails, under which Nature herself seems to 
sink; the mind experiences no delight from the imagi- 
nation ; the soul feels no inspiration of poetry: even 
Tasso would be read in repulsive silence ; curiosity k 
entombed, as it were ; and the &ncy pictures nothing 
to animate the dreadful waste, but wild boars, pan- 
thers, lions, and serpents. 

In boundless seas; impenetrable forests; and in 
vast savannahs, there resides grandeur, Jieightened by 
an awful repose. Here- the imagination pauses ioir 
BUiterials, wherewith to heighten the desolation and 
despair. This silence! this solitude! more horrific are 
to the imagination, than the perspective of whole ages 
of action, difficulty, and labour. Buonaparte, in cros- 
sing the desert, to inspect the forts of Suez, and to 
reconnoitre the shores of the Red Sea, passed only 
one tree in all the joimiey ; the whole of which was 
tracked with bones and bodies of men and animals. 
Hie night was cold, and there was no fuel. His at- 
tendants gathered the dry bonc^ and bodies of the 
dead, that laid bleaphing in the desai; z of diese they 

1 Vide ReuneU'i Appendix, p. XvoMk. 
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«MM(e ft-es'; and the Conqmror of Egypt lidd himself 
AMrn upon cloaks and slept m the warmth. 

" My friend," smd Denon to Desaix, as they were 
one day contemplatitig the same dieserts, ^^ is not this 
to ^Tor of Nature? Nothing here receives life; every 
thing inspires melancholy, or fear. It seems as ST 
Ih^vidence, after having provided abundantly for the 
other portions of the globe, suddenly desisted, for 
want of materials; or abandoned it to its original 
sterility." *' Or is it,'' i*eplied Desaix, ^ thfe anciently 
inhabited part of the worlds in age and decnepitude ? 
Mai have so abused die gifts of Natufe, that, as A 
punishment foi* &eir ingratltucte, Natute may have 
sterilized their scil!" 

vin. 

While surveying Nature und^r thelse fispects^ wiiet^ 
all is inanimation, and mystery, in the midst of a pro- 
found^ and frightful silence, the min^ bends beneath 
the weight of an oppression, like that of a nightmare 
No quadruped, no bird, no insect, gives relief to a 
drcuhir hoHzon of unvaried asp^t. A boiindless 
vicw^ Hke that of Ae Atlantic, 6r Pafcific ; but dcfstii- 
tiftcf of the sotmd of the ivinds, the musfc df wat«^> 
tfte teintiire of clottds, ahd the motloll, which give6 
Bfc and circulation to the most torpid df temperatutes. 
AH i§ otie vast scene of .Kfdless monotony! In the 
night, however, the heavfes exhibit a moving picture 
of magiiificence, not to be paralleled in any othd' 
partof ihe globe: the Ipfod of Nature seeming to havA 

1 Vide M^moires poor senrir IkrBisloite to Expiidiltoas en Egypte eC 
en Syrie, par J. MkX. 
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directed all his powers to produce a scene, at Once 
to command the admiration^ and to overwhelm the 
faculties of the soul. 

Though de.serts present such terrible images to the 
mind, there iu*e circumstances, connected with their 
history, that are not wanting in the power of present- 
log fascinations fcH* high and ardently poetical imagi- 
nations. The march of Alexander furnishes a sutigect 
for a poet, or a painter; when, after sustaining incre- 
dible dangers and fatigues, he came to a spot, watered 
by rivulets, and luxuriating in all the beauties of 
a perennial springs blooming round the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon. Than the expediticm of Cambyses^ 
history has not a more terrible example : if we except 
the destruction of Sennacherib's army before the walls 
of Jerusalem; and the loss of the army of Buonaparte 
in the snows of Russia, Having 

DefiI'd each hoUow'd fane, aud sacred woody 
And, drunk with fury, swell'd the Nile with blood^i 

Cambyses divided his army into two parts. One of 
these he headed himself against the Ethiopians; but 
was obliged to return to Thebcjs, for want of supplies^ 
aft^ baying lost a great portion of his men, who 
were driven to the necessity of eating human fle§h. 
That part' of his lumy, which he sent against the 
Ammonians, was never heard of after. It is supposed, 
therefore, to have perished in a whirlwind, which 
buried it in the sands of the desert^! This chastise- 
ment of unbridled ambition is related by Herodotus. 

>Ecoti. Veget. vol. ii. p. 437. 

« Probably in a oofiecfioii of sand-pillin. 
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IX. 

Horrible as this event assuredly was, the Spa^h 
and Portuguese writers relate an individual circum* 
stance^ which has the power of exciting still more 
affecting impressions. Every father, husband, wife, 
mother, and child, can feel the history of Don Emanuel 
de Souza, and his unfortunate wife! Having amassed 
a large foitime, at Diu, of which he was governor, 
Don Emanuel embarked with his wealth, his beau- 
tiful wife, afid his children, for his native country. 
The ship, in which they embarked, was wrecked 
upon the coast of Africa. Escaped with his wife, his 
children, and a part of his crew, Emanuel pursued his 
way by land. The country became more rude, a& 
they advanced; more barren, and more desolate. 
Some of his party searched for water; others for food; 
most of them died, either of hunger, of thirst, or of 
fatigue. Some were murdered by the natives; and 
not a few were devoiured by lions, leopards, and pan- 
thers. Donua Leonora arrived, at last, with her 
husband and children, at a small Ethiopian village: 
Emanuel having sunk, from heat, fiEitigue, and distr^s 
of mind, into a state of insanity. The natives of this 
village obliged them to give up their arms. This was 
a signal for outrage. The savages stripped them 
naked; and, in the midst of a burning sun, lefl them 
in a pathless desert, to the fury, or rather the mercy, 
of wild beasts. The unfortunate travellers continued 
their journey. The feet of Leonora swelled, aad, at 
length, bled at every step. Her children, parched 
with heat, and covered with dust, cried in all the agony 
of want Her husband was insane: and die was naked^ 
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with all her modesty, in the face of many men. She 
kndt upon the earth; ^e dug hersdf a hole wiA her 
Inuids; and buried herself up to the bosom in slmd^ to 
conceal her nakedness. In that state she receiried 
.die last breath of two of her children. She now gave 
herself up to despair: her Ups were bumii^ wi& 
darst; her eyes sunk in itmr sodcets; she stretched 
•out her arms to her husband, and died in his embrace! 
Wild, distracted with his calamities^ Don Emanuel 
caught his only remaining child in his arms; and 
rushed into a neighbouring wood; the child uttering 
piercing shrieks; and both were almost instantly de»- 
stroyed by lions, whose savage growls Were heard by 
-tibe few remaining servants of his party; wfco, after tL 
multitude of dangers, returned to Portugal, to relate 
llie tale. 

X. 

If, in travelling over Norwegian Lapland^ Aeerbi 
•esteemed every foimtain, he discovered, and ev^ry 
plant of angelica he saw, a source of pleasure i^ 
luxury: here, where all of life seems prosoribedt and 
where solitude appears to brood over the matcthleiHi 
sterili^, in sullen silence, the traveller 

■ ■ ■ trembiiof totters oo ; 
Breathes ipsDy a prayer; beaves many a groan ;* 
Fears all he hears ; doubts all he sees; 
And starts and shakes in every breeze. 

Neek, 

Yet even here, where neither a flower blooHis, nor 
a plant vegetates, upon a more minute insp€fCt)oii 
Nature is still seen to breathe in animal existence : 
^r amid the parcdied suids are«a thousadd species of 



insects, though none are beheld^ or heard buzsang 
in the air. 

In beautiful countries^ wUle we confine our obser- 
iFatftons to the seenes or objects, presented to the eye, 
all is enchanting. But the moment we begin to asso- 
ciate them with the inhabitants, from that moment 
4»ir pleasure &des rapidly away. Where man plauds 
Jim foot, he plants his passions^ And where hJB 
pttwimis operate and preponderate, adieu to peace! 
In deserts, man is a mere 3q|ounier f<»r a day. The 
mam of wealth is seldom se^i there ; and die man of 
^poverty hurries through it^ as if he feared to ^agage 
an enemy at every step^ 

In active scenes'the pure spirit of immortality seems 
sdready to shed its influence over him, who loves the 
Deity ^^ without interest and without fear:" and we 
feel a thousand motives for admiring the man, who 
•^ strives with fortune to be just." Job was a dweller 
on the borders of the des^*ts. Hie book, ^ich 
commemorates his virtu^ and his misfortunes, seemg 
to have been written expressly for the purpose of 
provhig, that misfortunes ought nevca* to be regarded 
as judgments. Indeed some persons seem horn to 
misfortune, as the ocean is made to flow in periodioil 
times. They are unfortunate in every widi they form ; 
imd in every object that they love ; imd they 
at aH times ready to exclaim : 

Oh.1 ever thas from childhood's hoar, 

I've seen my fondest hopes decay ; 
I've never lov*d a tree or flower. 

Bat 'twas the first to tele away! 
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I Defer min'd-a dear gazelle^ 
To glad me with its soft black eye. 

Bat when it came to know me well, 
And lore me — it was sure to die ! 



MJoore, 



XL 

Amid deserts we miss the most stupendous efibrt of 
ibe eternal power, — the mind of man. Matter spears 
almost sensible of its forlorn condition. If the tongue 
and the hearty as the celebrated Arabian shepherd, 
(Lokman), was accustomed to say^ are the best and 
the worst parts of man, in scenes, so desolate, we 
seem to have no reason to inquire, if wisdom 



> will reside 



With passion, envy, love, or pride ? 

Edda; Cottlt, 

Accustomed to ad]!nire the stupendous powers of 
Nature, in all we see, in all we hear, in all we feel, 
man, among deserts, appears to have no more power 
to build, in other climes so easy, thim he has to give 
direction to the winds \ to stop the motion of the tides ; 
or to arrest the march of the planets. The human 
mind, in fact, seems to have lost its power. And yet, 
who ever pai^sed the deserts without giving a negative 
to this reasoning. The morning star rises here, as 
well as in Italy and Greece. The Arabians call the 
morning stars angels. Job^ applies to them a similar 
title; and in another place he exclaims, ^^ if thou art 
innocent, thou shalt shine forth as the morning star^" 
Here, too, the moon shines as vividly, as in winter it 

» Ch. xxviii. ?. 7. "« Ch. xl. v. 17. 
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docs over the Arctic regions. In those regions the ricy 
is frequently green, caused by the blending of the 
yellow colour of the atmosphere^ and the blue of the 
waters. Here the sky is either chrystalline or yellow. 
In the higher latitudes, in consequence of the cold, 
the atmosphere becomes so condensed, as to refract 
its rays in a manner to exhibit phenomena more 
beautiful than the painter can depict. Sometimes are 
exhibited circles of various colours; at other timet 
semicircles; now oblong rings, like that of Saturn; 
and occasionally it hangs over the vast abyss, as if im- 
pregnating it with forms and colours like its own. 

Among deserts the moon rises and sets in one unva- 
ried scene of splendoiu:. Less vivid than the sun, it 
appears more benignant: and as the TUessalian mu- 
sicians are &bled to have had the power of drawing it 
from heaven, indicating that there are in regions 
within its influence far ^^ more beautifid things than 
these," it awakes a rich music, as it were, of thought; 
and we seem ready to hail it as a paradise, floating in 
the blue expanse, for the reception of elegant and 
mjured spirits. 

xn. 

Nature is, for the most part, just; if not in her 
gifts, at least in her compensations. In Spitzbergen 
there are no trees or shrubs; but there are wild let- 
tuces, ground ivy, hellebore, saxifrage, mountaii^ 
heaths, heart's-ease, strawberries, and scurvy grass: 
an antiscorbutic so excellent, that seamen call it ^^ the 
gift of God.'* Here, too, are gold ore, and alabaster. 
The PhiUipiae Islands are subject to earthquakes, and 
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t» ft vttst vambep, nolr only of poisoiiaa^ -^m^ but 
p0isoiioiB» aidmals. But ie is bl^t wkh an alhiost 
unequalled soil ; a perpetnal^epdure adorns evehUhe^ 
ni0Uiitain&; land various descriptions of ^ees put forfH 
budffy blossoms, and fhnt, through alnmst afl the 
year^ It ha» an immeuBe niunber of buffaloes^ deer, 
fOMt wild goats; and is capable of being made the 
centre-point of commerce between Japan, China, and' 
the Spice Islands. Piart of Peru, and- th^ whole of 
Egypi^ are seldom visited* by rain&; but they are com- 
pensated^ by dews. Sumatra is^in continual alarm from' 
tigers^ wild- elephiMi% and rhinoceroses^ but it' Has 
many of the choicest indu^nces of Nature. The 
Azores are exposed to earthquakei^ and inundiatioiis;' 
hot dley enjoy a delicious climate; and no venomous* 
smimal can lire in any of their inlands. Melindais 
sfiAJect to violent storms; but it is one of the most* 
fertile countries of the Indian continent; and tHough 
the province of Hami, in Ghina, is situated in the 
centime of descrts^; yet it has^ to balance that inconve- 
nience, fossils, minerals, agates, gold, and diamonds. 
The country is a paradise; and produces good sheep,, 
fine horses, and excellent soldiers. Thus we find, 
that most countries have compensations for particular 
evils. But amid dei^rts^ Nature seem^ to have loathed 
her materials^mid to ha^ quitted them' in dii^fust and' 
disdain. 

What a contarastis there in the feelings which ani- 
mate the heart of a sailor^, after a long-voyage, which^ 
txal and difiicalty, increased' by protracted hope aitd^ 
inoa»ant disappointtnent^ hto rendered almost insup- 
portabte, whei^ from the topmast of his- ship, he un- 
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expectedly sees, and calls out, ^^ land^ !'' And as the 
bills rise higher and higher otit of the ocean, and the 
8^ aerial tints £Eule, and wood, and rock^ and UU,. 
aiid TttUey, become more and more conspicuous f what 
emKNtens.oan be so vividy so energetic, or transport^ 
ing^? Sudi were the feelings of those, who fivst 
diaeoTered the islands of Tinian, Mindanao^, and Proi- 
tection^; and of that most loTely of all those beantifM 
islands, that stud the bosom of the Pacifie, «Jiiaa 
Fernandez. From a distance, this island^ which is 
only fifteen miles long and six broady has^ a.wild and 
inhospitable appearance: but, on the approach, its 
nig^ped aspect softens; its hills assume the colour of 
Vermillion; and its Tallies exhibit some of the most' 
(fel^htftd pictures, it i» possible to behold ! ^^ Scener 
of sudi elegance and' dignity,'' as the audior of Com- 
modore Anson's voyage observes, ^^ that would wifli 
dffieulty be rivalled in any other part of the globe/' 
For there Nature reposes in awfiil silence ; and ap- 
pears absolved in the contemplation of her own 
beiraty. 

Hfis hearen reserfed,. in pity to tbe poor^ 
No patbless waste, or UDdiscorered shore ? 
No secret island in the boundless main. 
No pesoefiil desirrt, yet imolaifBed by Spain ? 



1 — — Homilcmqiae vidcmot Icaliaou 
Uaiiam / Primus condamat Achate^ 
Italiam laeto socii clamore salutaat. 

i^.fii.T.522/ 
2i(Vor an account of this island, see Foieit's Voyage to Ndw Guinea. 
3^Vide Vancouvcir's Voy., v<4*iii« 
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xm. 

Oh! that this enchanting island were stiU unin^ 
habited and free! Thither would we go, myLelius^ 
and^ realizing on, its fruitful soil the glories of a golden 
age, ^ echo should no where whisper our hiding 
place.' In this favoiured spot, the simple productions 
(rf* unassisted Nature are said to excel all the fictitious 
descriptions of the most animated imagination^ 

» It were a seht, where Gods might dwell 

And wander with delight ! 

^ Par. Lost, b. vVu p. 328. 

Thus, you observe. Nature acts upon her usual plan 
of beneficence ; even though none are present to see 
and to admire. The birds sing with as soft a note ; 
the bee murmiu's and distils as sweet a honey ; fiiiits 
blossom and present their loaded treasures ; while the 
waterfall and the rivulet elicit sounds as soothing, as 
animating, and as delightful. 

A land, worthy the admirers of William Pbnn I 
I have mixed much with those men, whom the world 
contemptuously denominates Quakers: and though 
I have seen enough to convince me, they are men; 
never can I cease to admire their hospitality to each 
other 5 the probity of their dealings ; the cheerfiilness 
of their manners, disguised, as it were, by plain dress, 
and gravity of countenance; their detestation of war; 
their charity and their sobriety; the peace of their 
words, and the peace of their conduct; their industry, 
and perseverance f their faith in the goodness of Godj^ 
his justice, and his mercy« 

« Vide Anson'i Voy., p. 119, 5th edit. 
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P^mtakUig 9ll, that would remind us of thi9 
vast sc^ie of warfare, public and privafe^ w^ 
should ll}^ leam bow little necessary to our bappir 
ness lure the artificial wants of a society, polished 
chiefly in its vices. The community of o^r families 
woukl^ recompense us for the experience^ which the 
world has severely tau^t to us : kpowipg no method of 
eementiiig our friendshipt superior to that of deserving 
ea^ other's esteem ; instilling into the minds of our 
children the firmest r^ard for one another^^and a 8tru^t 
yener»fcion for justice, who would not wish to apper* 
tain to a republic, which converted life into a secret 
journey pfinnoceaee; gliding insensibly s^way} In the 
hour of sorrow, who would not meditate oif our h^ppi^ 
seas wkh an envy, tempered into a desire ^rf* emulation } 
la the moment of i^ression^ who would i^t fly to uf 
ftr shelter ? Aittl, in the height of his enthusiasm, 
what poet moidd dis^m to hold, us forth, as an 
example, not unworthy the imitation of p^attkmd i 
^^Ohl Constance!'' en^laimed Harmodius, ^ne even* 
ing^ us we were iodulgittg our imaginations on tU^ 
deUghtfiil subject, ^^ Oh! CondtanceJ thou, whom my 
heart lovet^i atK>ve all the treasures of the worlds 
wMi what deliglit could I, ev^ at tl^9 advanced sc^ 
son of life, now th$^ my blood is chUled, my eyes 
ftding, ,and my heart lacerated with cruel woynds, 
with what .delight could k co^templatfe, in the bosom 
•of the Pacific^ a constellati<m of J^ee^ virtuouSf 
huppy, indegaa^epit ^piriyls •'' 

JBttt ia vain do we Im^ in all the wid^ continents 
of ibe {[lobe, far a^ocie^,)i^ any way approaching tp 

VOL, m. o 
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such a state of primitive simplicity ! Sodety, indeed, 
seems to have assumed a feature, not entirely ^s- 
similar to that, which characterizes the Arpbs of the 
northern part of the deserts ; who, blessed with the 
affections of husbands, fathers, and friends, esteem aH 
men their enemies, who do not belong to their, p^-ty. 
For, in Em'ope, in Asia, 'in Africa, and in America, 
there is not a city, nor a town, nor a village, nor even a 
hemlet, which coiitains so great a portion of harmony, 
as prevails among the animals and birds, that inhabit 
the shores of the New Year's Islands. There sea lions, 
as we learn from a celebrated navigator,^ occupy the 
greatest part of the coast 5 bears the principal portion 
of the land; shags reside upon the cliffs; penguins in 
such places as have the best access to the sea 5 while 
the smaller birds occupy the more retired places. 
Thus every portion of the island is respectively In- 
habited ; none of the birds or animals encroaching 
upon each other. The most perfect harmony sub- 
sisting through all the separate tribes, they occasion- 
ally mix together, like domestic cattle in a farmer's 
yard; eagles and vultures sitting together on the 
cliffs among the shags; and shags upon the beach 
among the sea lions, lliese birds and animals appear 
nearly to have attained their golden age: for vul- 
tures and falcons will, according to the poets, in that 
happy era, be observed sittilig on the cliffs, and on the 
summits of high mountains, no longeir intentupon their 
pfey. Parrots of every colour will approach nearer 
to the human voice; the parrokeet, with its green 
plumage, will sit secure from the attacks of serpents ; 
> Capt. Cook, 2d Voyage, toI. U. p. 186. 
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the blue bird will quit its inaccessible solitudes ; anil 
tke bird of Paradise will be gifted with song. . 

/tfMa/— Oft io my fancy's wanderings, 

I've wish'd that little isle had wings. 
That we, within its fairy bowers. 
Were wafted to the sea unknown, 
« Where not a pulse should beat but ours, 

And we might live, — love— die— alone ! 
Far from the cruel and the cold— 

Where the bright eyes of angels only 
Should come around us, to behold 
A paradise so pure and lonely. 

Moore. 

XIV. 

What a lesson, and what a contrast, does the 
picture of Cook present to that greatest and 
proudest of all animals, Man^ ! Is there a city, 
a town, a village, or even a hamlet, in all Europe 
that is not a prey to the worst of all hosti- 
lities, envy and ill-will ? Is there a city without its 

1 The inhabitants of the Balearic Islands would nerer permit either 
gold or silver, silks, or precious stones to be imported, or even used in 
their country. Not far distant from Carthage, Rome, Gaul, and Spain 
they lived in i)erpetual peace and ease for upwards of four hundred 
years. As there was nothing to pillage them of* says the Bistoriao, 
they were permitted to enjoy their poverty in tranquillity. The natives 
of the Loo-choo Islands, in the same manner, have no money, and never 
heard of war. When Lord Amherst, we are told,* mentioned these 
circumstances to Bonaparte at St. Helena, he exclaimed, ** No arms !-^ 
Sacre! — ^How do they carry on war, then?"— When the same was 
related to Mr. Vansittart, the Chancellor of the English Exchequer, he 
is s^d to have exclaimed, ** No. money ! — Bless me ! How do they 
carry on the government ?" • 

• Quarterly Review, No. zxxvi. p. 323. ♦ 

g2 . 
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tBttiom; a towk wtdioirt its parties; a Villagb or ta 
hamlet^ that does ilot eontaia either a despotic coun- 
try squire, a p^oud imbendiog priest, an encroaching 
farmer, or a narrow, pinching, worthless, overseer ? 
Were you a cynic, my Lelius, you ivould be almost 
tfempted to say, that the earth more, resembled the 
plantain tree ^f Guinea and Brazil, than the New 
Year's Islands. 

On the top of this tree reside tnonkies, continually at y 
war with each other ; in the middle are snakes ; on j 
the eSctreme branches hang nests of woodpeckers. A t 
picture far more melancholy to the heart, than even a f 
view of a rich, beautiftil, and romantic country, not 
only with6Ut a man l^ |)luck its fruits, but Vithout an 
'dhimal to graze its nieaddWs, or a bird to animate its 
woods, it is thus Wherever man places his foot! 'fa 
vain are the'lahSdscfap^steatitffiii, andthe sbib^rotcfuc- 
tive ! The*hieanfte6s 6f febme, the'irrc^atice of others, 
and the i^ipaiiotis ^ppetitfes ofail, wiH, askn^^the -' 
'present system' of engendering tUshooourableassoG^ 
'tion' lasts, pr^v^ttt any material accession tO'pt^[)lic,4)!r 
to private hap|iltieis. 

To suppose, that happiness can exist with the 
present system of education, is as absurd, as the 
^idea, tliat a comet, faeGause its course is eceentrie, 
and its period of tfevilutioti tmkndwn, '\vAnders 
without a plan^ and' without a fixed dnd pre-or- 
dained orbit. Equally absurd were it to suppose, 
that the mimosa of Austral Asia, the flexuous hone;^ 
suckle of Japan, the pine of Lapland, the pltotain of 
theEasUand the banana of tlie West, will grow to per- 
fection m each other's neighbourhood ! What kind of 
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exMbijt;i0O cioes society present? Little better than. the 
iatetioi: of f| wasp's nest ! A^iong the rich, an ahnost 
genei;al con^^racy against the poor; a general ingra- 
tUude among tjhe poojr themselves;, an universal desire 
prevails to pulj- every o«^ dpwn; fevered witjh ^ never 
steeping ^petijbe to olevf^te ourselves. Why wUl npt 
governors heliisve^ Ih^t th^ best iQst;rume^( for human 
happiness is a manual for th^ dir^ctip*^ o^" early asso^ 
ciation ? As society ^ ni)tw o^gs^z^^ life presents 
every description of $cenic^hibitioi;]^. Now a conjiedy, 
now a dialogue, now a melo-drama, now a ferce, an^ 
now a tragedy. In the midst of which I sincerely 
believe, that the most difficult animal to find among 
all tbe actors is-^ Man ! 

liife is i( fi^ir^nay, charmin|; form 
Of nameless grace and tempting iweeU ; 

Bot disappointment is the worm> 
Tbftt cankers everf bud she naeeta. 

Confii^H^ tell^ a ^le^choly trut^i in, fhe moral o^ 
th^ £[>llowk\g tale. ^ stiepberd h^vii^g \o^\ ^ his[ 
sh^iq>, wcepi $%, gfive himself up to despaii!,*l(avin^ 
a, l%rge fiioiily of children, ^xs^ 9eighl¥).ui^ who 
respected an4 laved him, (as well as worl41y-*mi^4p4 
m^ are c^pf^bl^^ of loving and r^$pecting), ca^i^ to. 
his opttage, and fcpdoled witl| b|mj^ aftpr t}i^ manner 
of the cwntry. Sooj^ ^ft^ the Ipsa qf his sl^^p, Idlf 
wife wag 9^9^d with a fever, ^pd djed. Upon this, Iw 
nHghboujr^ came tP him agfviii ; and, to coni^^e bim^; 
one offered him bis sifter, apqtber hii^ d^Hl^^fii a 
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tfiird his niece, and a fourth his ward. *^ Gracious 
Heaven !*' exclaimed the shepherd, ** in what a 
country do I live! Now I have lost my wife, the 
best of all my possessions, you tell me, I can repair 
my loss by marrying either your nieces, your wards, 
your sisters, or your daughters. But when I lost 
my sheep, one after the other, to the number of two 
hundred, not one of you, offered me so much as a 
single lamb ! Though you all declared to me, that 
you loved me better, than all your neighbours 
beside!" 

XV. 

But though we might as well suppose, that water 
will, for a constancy, turn crimson^ the blue sky 
purple; iron become silver, and zinc gold; as to 
imagine, that man will be, essentially, any other, 
than their natures prompt them ; yet, in the wide 
sphere of History and Geography, some few instances 
are on record, wher^ the human mind appears to have 
enjoyed, at least an appearance of, repose and content. 
Italy in 1490 exhibited such an imposing picture. 
For the space of a thousand years preceding, Italy 
had, at no time, enjoyed such ease, prosperity, and 
' repose. And the people, taking advantage of this 
halcyon state of public and private affairs, culti- 
vated not only their vallies, but their mountains ; and, 
being under no foreign influence, the cities grew 
into splendour and magnificence. The country was 
the seat of majesty and of religion; military glory 
was not #anting to their pride ; and there were men 
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distinguished in almost every department of science^ 
learning, and the liberal arts. Nature, however, has 
not granted a long state of happiness, either to indi- 
viduals or communities. Thatof Italy was blighted by 
the expedition of Charles the Vlllth. — For from that 
event proceeded a long train of misfortunes and cala- 
mities : changes of countries and masters ; desolation 
of provinces and states ; and the destruction of many 
cities. While the most cruel murders, as Guiccardini 
justly observes,* paved the way to new diseases; new 
modes of governing; new customs; and more cruel 
methods of making war. 

In many districts of Java, particularly in those of 
Sundha,^ manners and customs prevail, which bear 
no very distant resemblance to patriarchal ages. 
The villages constitute detached societies under a 
priest or chief: harmony prevails entire in these 
communities ; though one village occasionally disputes 
with another. Grreat deference is paid to age ; the 
commands of parents and superiors are strictly 
obeyed; they hold each other in great esteem; 
pride themselves upon any good or great deed, per- 
formed by their kindred or neighbours ; and have a 
great veneration for the tombs, ashes, and nofemories 
of their ancestors. They are honest, ingenuous, and 
kind-hearted; &ithful in their engagements; and 
extremely cleanly in their persons. Hospitality is 
j*ot only enjoined by many striking precepts, but' 

t Guicc«rdiDi*8Hist.of Italy, vol.i.pp. 4> 132. 
« Raffles, Tol.i. pp. 247,251. 4to. 
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zealoudy praetisec} : and they indleatie their frar of 
acth^ ui^ustly or ^shonouraUy, hi the pOBsesBioti of 
a Kvely sensibitity to shame. They rise before the 
mm; they go soon after into the rice field with their 
hufttloes; return home about ten; bathe and take 
their morning's meal. During the heat of the day, 
flbey occupy themselves under the shades of trees, 
or in their cottages, with making or* mending their 
implements of husbandry, or in forming babels* 
Ahouit four they again go to the fields with their, 
buflbloes ; at six they return and take their supper t 
then they form themselves into small parties, and Ae 
whole village exhibits a picture of quiet enjoynenl^ 

XVI. 

There Me <hree species of tmcuhivated life ptir- 
tldflarly strikmg. These are expressly marked by 
fWa, Tacitus, and one of the Hebrew writers. 
« The outrages committed m Ceylon,'' says Faria,' 
"^ obliged the natives to seek tefiige among the wild 
beasts of the mountains, to shun the more brutal 
outrages of man." *' The Chauci," says Tadtus*^ 
^are the noblest among theOerman nations : and they 
maintain their greatness more by justice, thaii b;^ 
violence. Without any iBegitimate desu^ or wishes, 
*md confident of their strength, they live quietly and 
in seciuity 5 neither provoked, nor provoking to war. 
8tit when roused by oppression, they never M t6 

I Mickle*8 Dissertation, Portugal, Asia, c ii. 
« De M6ribu8 Germ. cap. xtxv. 
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ooaqiier/' ^^ l%e fire sfues of Daii,'^ siqra a Hebi^ew 
writ^, ^^ went to Ldsb^ and saw the people tibat 
were tbere^ how th^ dwelt, careksg after the maii^ 
ner of the Zidonians, quiet and secure; and there 
was no magi^ate to put them to shame in any 
tiang." That is, Aey lived in such a state of security 
md innocence, that even a magistrate was not re- 
quired for their safety. A state of hcmourable poverty^ 
in which every ftither was a patriarch in the mid9t 
of his fecaily. 

Now let us ccmtrast these pictures with the state of 
society, in which the Pindarrees of India disgrace the 
form md figure of men. These outlaws have an origin 
much earlier, than has been generally supposed; for 
their ancestors fought against the army of Aurung* 
sehe. When at peace, they Ihre in societies of one 
hundred, one hundred and fifty, and two hundred^ 
governed hy local chi^. In times of excursioB, 
^y are assembled by &e trumpet of their great 
chief, wh(Hn they style JLa&&>«a« When this ehief 
has resolved upon an excursion, he mounts his 
horse, and proceeds to a distance, preceded by h» 
stancferd-'bearer, and att^Mled by trum^ters. At the 
sound of the trumpetethe chms qmt their occupaUons, 
Uke magic and join his standard. He then marches 
forward, wdting i(x no one; and his followers join 
him as fisist as they can, taking with them provisoons 
only for a few days. Wherever they go, they carry 
want, destruction, death, torture, and ocmstemation^ 
When attacked, they fly in all directions, and trust to 
chance and their own individual skill to unite again. 
By a large fire made at night the scattered forces 
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know the post of their chi^ and all endeavoiir to join; 
him, as soon as possible. They have little order, txq 
guards at nighty and no scouts by day; they ^e, 
therefore, frequently surprized. 

Their pride and chief care consist in their horses^ 
which they feed in the best manner; giving them 
maize, bread, and whatever they can get : sometimes^ 
even chearing them wi^h opium and balls of flour, 
stunulated by ginger. They sleep with their bridl^, 
in their hands ; and are, at all times, prepared for 
plunder, for battle, or for flight : fighting only for the 
first, they never engage but when they are superior 
in numbers. Flight with them is no disgrace ; and he 
who flies the fastest^ prides himself the most; and his 
joy at escape is signified by the manner, in which 
he caresses his horse. Such being the case,, his 
greatest solicitude in the choice of a horse is swift- 
ness ; because, when surprised, he can spring upon 
his saddle, and be out of sight in an.instant. If he 
loses him, however, the disgrace is indelible. His 
arms consist of a sword, a spear, and a lance; for his 
use of fire-arms is but partial. To a life of depredation 
the Pindarrees attach neither crim^ nor disgrace 5 
personal interest and grapdeur are the only laws they 
esteem ; and to secure either, cruelty, stratagem, and 
every species of oppression, are esteemed hpnourable. 
When one of their chiefs, taken prisoner in the last of 
their battles with the British forces, first beheld Cal- 
cutta, the only sentunent, he expressed to Sir John 
Malcolm, relative to that fine city, was, that it was a 
glorious place to pillage ! 
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' The Deccan and the Rajpoot states trere dreiadfully 
inlbsted by these barbarians ; who obtained such an 
ascendancy over the governments of Scindia and 
Holkar, that they threatened to establish such a sys-* 
tern of annual devastation throughout Hindoostan^ as 
no empire was ever 'subject to before. • Fortunately, 
however, they were totally incapabfe of encdunte^ng 
a regular force, to which they attached great power ; 
and of which they consequently lived in great dread. 
Major Lushington^ put a party of three thousand of 
them to flight with only three hundred and fifty men ! 
In 1809 they generally invaded a country or pro- 
vince in parties, varying from one to four thoui^ahd^ 
each. Their arrival and depredations were frequently 
the only heralds of their approach. They <;jarried 
nothing but their arms. They had no tents or baggage 
of any sort; their saddle-cloths were their beds; they 
never halted but to refresh themselves, or to indulge 
their lust and avarice ; and their subsistence arose out 
of the plunder of the day. Their movements being 
exceedingly rapid and uncertain, it was a subject of 
no little difficulty to way-lay tliem ; they could only, ' 
therefore, be caught by surprise. They retired with 
the same rs^idity as they approached ; and what they 
consumed was frequently of more value, than what 
tliey took away, for nothing escaped them ; and what 
they did not want they burned, broke, or destroyed, 
in one way or another. Ruin and desolation marked 
their footsteps ; and they indulged their propensities, 
in respect to women, to a most frightful extent ; atid 

} Official Papei'Sy Dec. 27, 1816. 
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]»X; Bnfireqoieutly mw4ered tjb^iv moeeal nod bi^ 
ljei9 vidiiiis^ as r^war4s £e^ their sbnefcs ,a^ qH^i^, 
hxA, t6 Qrown t^ i^ly^e, ^e«^ t^y hod plu^d^c^ 
» vUli9ge, and poUu^ i^ inhabit«^tK» tJb#y si9t ftr« tO) 
the bullduigB : %}om kaving ib^ unforUi^iaAe i^wr^voi^ 
al%e deetiUile of hous^ olfcK^ aad of pwity, 

Tbe chief seasoft for their depredation was U«^ io; 
"^bik^h the croji^ were ripe; and tbu/s the IMi^handm^ir 
iprere robbed c^ the fruits of tbeiir labonf ^ at the tjine 
iAwl4ehtheye^;|>ectedtQreaptheti^ Eye^fowivatt 
comparatively easy to them; as they marobed wftbout 
SW^ w bagg$ge:9 and as tbey carried teiroi? and ^. 
atructip]^ wherever tbey Bworohed, so great was. the 
hoi^or tbey ipspire^ that one of ^e yilh^es^ of H^ 
J>eceaii, beariiiig of theiir approachfi unanimous^ 
resolved to siicrlicek their famiUe$^ rather than 99b»^ 
tp the rayisbmeiit of their wives and chiJdi^n- The 
iPiiMl^^rrWs afpx)a«bed; a battle emned; ^ad %lm 
viilf^i^ being ovearpovered by imbibers, tj^ey sat 
fee to their dw^ling^ wid perished with their neigh- 
A;^\m mdfi^miUes m one general confogration. 

feonee«wr8k)«oftwelv^days,^fivetbou«andQf these 
^pmauder9 plimd^ed and polhited part of three British 
ijitQ^m^&SLK In this assault they robbed six thousasd 
tWQ bwdred and tibtree houses; and bomttwo bostf^d 
m\ 8»ty-nine tfk the ground : one hundred and dgh^ 

» Afnavale. Vide Dalzell*s Dispatch to the Secretary at MadmSf 
Mareh 18, iai§. Letter from Ongole, March 20, 1816. 

t hxaXtm to n Report tava up by th* Afadraa Oovenmcnt^ ^piil 
22, 1618. 



tmb pdvsotB 'al9D w^e mnntered; five kusdred ifeid 

-fire wotSKled; and tbree tbonsinl mr Imaiked attd 

three ^ftgected to ^he toiture. The property lost and 

destroyed was vafaMed afc two hundred and fifty-filxe 

^umsand nine hundred and fiffy^sbc star pagodas. 

Iliesie kands became, at length, so nam^rooB^ thiit thek 

^»*ce cmiBfeted erf* no less liian thtr^ tfaoudandmeai^ 

part of whom were in the secret, if not open, service 

^ Scholia; andportin thatofHolkar. They were to 

helieardof jnallqiiarter& The Marquis of HastiagSy 

Governor-general of India, saw ample ^ecessi^^ 

therefore, of suppressing, if not entirely destroying, 

these marauders^ who were as dastardly, as Aey were 

crueL By a series of masterly mov^nents, the Pin* 

darree bands were surrounded, and so entirefy inter* 

jsocted by a simultaneous movement, at all pcmits^ 

fifaat they were prevented all rpossilHlity of escape. 

The cMefe were, therefore, tak^n prisoners; and in 

^on^ campaign annihilated^^ it wt^re, firmn the foce of 

4be eartih. In this campaign of only three months, 

conceived 4n wisdom and executed with vigour, the 

^itire country of Hindoostan was reduced to the 

authority <tf the Britirii •empire. A dominion more 

extensive than Aurengzebe possessed, even in the 

jeaiA of his power: lor it comprizes an extent of 

^sountry, reaching from theHimalah mountainsto the 

^bdas ; and from tfae river Sutiese to the Cape Como- 

wi; — an area contakung seventy millions^ of subjects^; 

1 Debates^ House of Lords, Maidi 2, 1819. 

* Hoiue of Commons, Maidi 1, 1819. Major Fitzclarence compare* 
their saia^ Co tboie^ jui army of locosts. Journal,, p. 3. 
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«11 of whom are kept ,m subjectkm by thirty thouaand 
British soldiers. If India, therefore, has gained MUle by 
the prowess of British arms, it has at least gained 
this; that a predatory force has been obliterated, of 
whom it has justly been smd in the British parlia- 
ment,^ that there was no violence, they did not perpe- 
trate; and no degree of human suffering, they did not 
inflict. Rapine, rape, murder, and every species of 
atrocity and torture, were the constant results of 
6very enterprize; and the constant attendants of every 
•success. 



CHAPTER III. 



To contrast and variety of climate has been attri- 
buted the principal lines and shades of national 
characters. Mons. Denma, in a paper preserved in 
the memoirs of the Berlin academy; and Tasso, in 
his parallel between France and Italy; have given 
it a^ their decided opinion, that a country, marked 
with gentle eminences, and gradually rising moun- 
tains, are the most remarkable for men of genius, 
talents, and learning. Vitruvius^ and Vegetius^ attrii- 
bute to climate an influence on- the temper and con- 
stitution of men: to the same influence Servius* refers 
the subtlety of the Africans, the fickleness of the 
Greeks, and the poverty of genius in th"e ancient 

1 Debates, House of Lords, March 2 ; House of Commons, March 
1, 1819. « Lib. vi. 

> De Re Militari, lib. i. c. 2. 4 In uotis i£ueid. vi. v. 724. 
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Gaufe. Tliat cliioate has an important influence, 
and is tiie principle cause of the difference in national 
diaracters, hais been also maintained with consider** 
able ingemiity by Montesquieu, in the fourteenth 
book of his Spirit erf Laws.* That celebrated writer 
imagines climate to exercise its principal power 
wer the numners ; while Cicero/ Winklemann, 
find the Abb^ duBos/ with equal plausibility, argue for 
itg influence over the mmd. But as great events be- 
long exclusively to no age, great genius belongs exclu- 
sively to no' nation. Neither is there a virtue exercised, 
a talent cultivated, or a science improved, that may 
not be exercised, cultivated, and improved, in the 
torrid and frigid zones, as well as in tl^ temperatew 
Absurd, then, is the dogma, which would inculcate, 
that man may be bom in " too high or' too low a lati- 
tude, for wisdom or for wit." Both these hypotheses 
may, therefore, justly be doubted ; for Greece has pro- 
duced its Lycurgus : China its. Confucius ; and Rome 
its Pliny : France its Fenelon ; Spain its Cervantes 5 
Portugal its Camoens ; and Poland its Cassimir. Eng- 
land has produced its Newton ; Switzerland its Gess- 
ner; Germany its Klopstock ; Sweden its Linnaeus; 
and, to crown the argument, Iceland its two hundred 
and forty poets ! This is sufficient for the hypothesis 
of Du Bos. 

1 Macbiavel iocHoes to the opinion, that, fn all ages, men, born in the 
tame coantry, have the same ** leading natures.*' Vide Disconi, lib. iii. 

• De Fato, c. 4. 

s Reflections on the Imitation of the Paintings and Sculptures of the 
Greeks. Fusefi, p. 4, &c. . 



06 Sii^^^€»ed Influmtce ^ CUmai&, 

^ThfttdBmaite aiects ihe manaers is e(}UK^ly ideals 
Gmt Ibe crimes of the west have b^n equal <0 thos« 
of the east; and the y&ees of the south equal to H^ 
<Hoe6 of the ^tortb. They differ not in their nupi- 
-ber,^ but hi l^eSr quality : .for what is vice in we|»art 
xjitiae world is not considered vice m anoitber. Thus 
the Jews esteem it a sin to eat swi»e^ and the natires 
tif Rud-'bftr regard it an abomination to eat doveitw 
The use of wine is as strictly forbidden in Turl^ey ; a$ 
the possesfijkm of more wives tiifm (me is in JSwop^ 
W«r in J^an is looked up(m with bm'ror ; in £iir<^ 
it is associated with ghxry. 

The Moore, in some parts of Africa, have such m 
abborrence of a Christian^ that ih^ esteem it no more 
sin Ho kill (me, than any o( their animals. In the 
^IVxaga isllands^ it is regarded as a slight offisnee to kBl 
mt inferior ; to steal ; or to commit a rape : provided 
it is not upon the p^'son of a married wimian or, jipim 
ft superior. Gargihisso says, in bis Mstory of the civil 
warn of ^e Spaniards, ^uot fibers in Feru. w^e 
{miiisbed f()r 4^e crin]^*(^ tbdr chil(ir«pi. In Bantaap^ 
tte kmgis empowered, upon the deaths a fibber df 
^ fimiily, ho^only to s^ize tiiiehabitationaiid inheritance 
but the wife and the children. W^hOe in 4h^A^imim 
tiaticsi, if a man commit a nMirder,liis fonily istiUow^ 
to compensate it by giving six women with;ppiHdpits 
and six without, as wives, to the fomily aggrieved. 

Othl^r natiomare as (criminal rntlheh' punishments, as 
offenders themselves. In England, to steal a she^p is 

1 M^oer's AcMADt of the Toi^ iilaiitfs^ vol. u* 
* Montesquieu, rol. v. cb. 14. 
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to incnr the penalty of death ; to murder a man is no 
more. In Japan, almost all crimes were once punish-* 
ed with death.^ The Basheans of the North Phillipine 
Islands even punished some crimes with burying alive. 
Dampier^ saw them bury a young man merely for 
theft. They dug a deep hole; and many persons 
came to bid him farewell. Among them was his mo- 
ther, who wept as she took the rings from his ears. 
He yielded to the punishment without a struggle ; he 
was put into the pit ; and they covered him whh . 
earth; criwnming it close, and stifling him. 

Ia the Hindoo creed, it is stated,^ that the blood of 
t tiger pleases a goddess one hundred years; that 
of a panther, (rf a lion, and of a man, one thousand 
years ; but the sacrifice of three men one hundred 
thousand years. And let a Hindoo* commit ever «o 
enormous a crime> he would suppose himself per- 
fectly saife, if he could be assured, that his finends 
would throw his body or his bones into the Ganges. 
"To kill one hundred cows,'* says the Dherma 
Shastra, "is equal to killing a Bramin; to kill one 
hundred Bramins is equal to killing a woman ; to 
kill one hundred women is equal to killing a child ; 
to kill one hundred children is equal to telling an 
untruth r* 

Men, in some countries, killed their own fathers, 
under the sanction of custom, or the laws. In Rome, 

» Kempfer. « Voy^, roU i. p. 432. 

s Ward's AccouDt of Uie WridugSy Beligioi), and Manners of Ibe Hin-^ 
doosy.vol. iv. 4to. 

4 Vide Collection of Voyages, contributing to the Establisbment of tbe 
East-India Company, vol. v. p. 192. 

VOL. III. H 
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and even in Gaul,V fitthers were allowed^ not only 
the lives of their children in infancy, but their 
liberties! in adolescence. This practice arose out 
of the erroneous idea^ that he, who gives, has a 
right to take away.^ In the reign of Adrian, 
however, the power was modified; and a father 
was banished for taking away the life of his son, 
though that son had committed a great crime. The 
Jews had the privilege of selling their children for 
seven years. In' Greece, the father pronounced 
whether the new-born child should live or die. If 
the latter, it was instantly put to death or exposed. 
From this custom rose many of the most affecting and 
romantic incidents in Grecian history 5 and Euripides 
has foimded his fine tragedy of Ion upon, it. 

Ion, having been exposed near the Delphian t^n- 
ple, became the priest of Apollo. As he was one 
day standing in its precincts, a lady appeared.— 

Ion.— Lady, whoe'er thoa art, that liberal air 
Speaks an exalted mind : there is a grace, 
A dignity, in those of noble birth. 
That marlLS their rank«— And yet I marvel much. 
That from thy closed lids the trickling tear 
Water*!! thy beauteous cheeks, soon as thine eye 
Beheld this chaste oracular seat of Pbcebus. 
What brings this sorrow, lady ?-*A]l besides, 
Viewing the temple of the god, are struck 
With joy :— Thy melting eye overflows wHh tears. 

Creusa.— Not without reason, stranger, art thou seiz'd 
With wonder at my tears : this sacred dome 
Awakes a sad remembrance of things past. 

t Cesar, de.Bell. Gall. vol. vi. c 19. 
fl Cod. viiJ.47, 10. 
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In a subsequent scene Creusa recognizes, in this 
priest of Apollo, the son, whom, for many years, she 
had concluded to be dead. 

low. — O my dear mother ! I witb joy behold thee. 
With transport 'gainst thy cheek my cheek recline. 

Cbeusa. — My son, my son ! far dearer to thy mother. 
Than yon bright orb; — ^the god will pardon me;— 
Do I then hold thee in my arms ? thus foood 
Beyond my hopes ! 

loNv— O my dear mother ! in thy arms I seem. 
As one, that liad been dead, to life retom'd. 

Creusa. — Not without tears, my son, wast thou brought fortli ; 
Nor without anguish did my hands resign thee. 
Now, breathing on thy cheek, I te^A a joy. 
Transporting me with heart-ftlt ecstasies. 

II. 

In Rome,^ young children were frequently exposed 
in the cavity of a column, called the Lactary, for the 
purpose of being brought up at the public expense : 
and their right of life and liberty, with some modifi- 
cations, was acknowledged a sovereign privilege, even 
so low down as the era, which produced the Instituties 
of Justinian. 

In Britain, parents were allowed to sell their 
children, till the right was abolished in 1015. 
In Dahomy,^ the children of the entire territory 
are still the absolute property of the sovereign. At 
aa early age, they are taken from their mothers and 
nent into remote villages; where they ar^ appro- 

• Fettns. • Norris's Journey to the Court of Bossa Ahadee, p. 89, 
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priated^ according to the king's judgment and discre- 
tion : the mothers seldom seeing them afterwards* 

Infanticide has prevailed. in many countries; par- 
ticularly in Britain/ Egypt^^ and the East among the 
Jews.^ Fathers in Otaheite, also, destroyed their children 
at discretion ; and when an Englishmim remonstrated 
with them^ on the brutality of this custom, they replied, 
that every man had a natural right to do as he pleased 
with his own offspring: not only without restraint 
from their relatives, but even from their chiefs. A 
great change has, however, taken place in this island. 
Not' less than three thousand copies of the gospel of 
St. Luke have been distributed in the Otaheitan 
language ; multitudes can both read and write ; and 
circles'* of Otaheitans are frequently seen, sitting under 
the shades of trees, listening with pious attention to 
hear the gospel read, cited, and expoimded. TTie 
exposition of children prevails, also, in China, Ton* 
quin,^ and Koreish Arabia; and the women of New 
Holland^ esteem it no crime to destroy the foetus in 
utero. 

III. 
If some nations have exposed their children for 
convenience, others have murdered them in the spirit 

> De Bell. Gal], lib. vi. » Phars. lib. iii. v. 406. 

3 ^< Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten 
thousaod rivers of oil } Shall I give my first-bom for my transgression ? 
The fhiit of my body for the sin of my soul ?" The answer em- 
braces every pmnt of duty, morality, and religion :— ^'Do justly; love 
mercy ; and walk humbly with thy God."^Micah, cfa. ?!• v« 7) t. 

4 Bfitish and Foreign Bible Report, 1820. 

5 * Dampier's Voy., vol. it. p. 41 . 

fi Grant's Voy. of Discovery, p. 136. 4to* 
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of piety ; human sacrifices having been offered in 
many countries, civilized as well as barbarous. The 
kings ol Whydah and Dahomy* water the graves of 
their ancestors every season with the blood of human 
victims. At Feejee they fi^quently sacrifice ten per- 
sons, least the Deity should destroy their chief. And 
the king of Ashantee devoted not less than two thou- 
sand Fantee prisoners, and one thousand Ashantees, in^ 
honour of his mother. Human sacrifices, at the time 
of the discovery of the Otaheite and Sandwich Islands, 
were common in those islands ; and in Mexico the 
idols reeked with the bl6od of human beings. Some 
of the Spanish historians even assure us, that the 
king's ambassador, told Cortez, that he had fifty thou- 
sand men to spare; with whom he could engage 
other nations, for the purpose of procuring prisoners of 
war, as offerings to their gods. The practice was not 
uncommon even in Perskt. Plutarch^ says, that four- 
teen yoimg men, of great ^milies, were buried alive, 
by command of Amestris, the wife of Xerxes j for the 
purpose of honouring some deity of the country. 

The Sepharites of Samaria offered children to the 
sun. And at Sparta, boys were fi*equently whipped 
to death, in honour, of Diana. At Plataea, a young 
man and a yoimg woman were annually sacrificed to 
that goddess ; and the custom continued, till the con- 
version of the governor to Christianity by St. Andrew. 

The Athenians sacrificed two persons ; one as a lus- 
tratory sacrifice for men; the other for that of women. 
Idomeneus offered up his son ; and the intended 

> Norris's Journey to the Court of Bos^a Ahadef « p. S7f 100. 
t DeSo^«rstitioue9.e»xiH. 
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Bacrifice of Iphigenia^ for the mere j)urpose of obtain- 
ing a fair wind^ is a circumstance, ofitsel^ sufficient to 
prove^ that human sacrifices had little in them, at that 
time, to shock the prejudices of a superstitious age. 
Horace gives a true character to such a transactiaB, 
when he inquires Rectum arAmi servos^? But it 
afforded a fine subject for the pencil of Timanthes; 
and elicited the most affecting images from the genius 
of Euripides. — His tragedy of Iphigenia in Tauris waa 
founded upon the following passage in ^schylus. 

' Rent OD the earth her maiden veil she throws ; 

And on the sad attendants rolling 
The trembling lastre of her dewy eyes. 
Their grief-impaasion'd sonls controUing, 
That ennobled, modest grace. 
Which the mimic pencil tries 
In the imag'd form to trace. 
The breathing pictare* shews. 
And as, amidst his festal pleasures, 
iler fiitber oft rejoic'd to hear 
Her Toice, in soft melliflnoos measures. 
Warble the sprightly-foncied air ; 
So now, in itct to speak, the virgin stands. 
Bat when the third libation paid. 
She heard her father's dread commands 
Enjoining silence, she obey'd : 
And for her country's good. 
With patient, meek, submissive mind 
To her hard fate resign'd, 
Pour'd out the rich stream of her virgin blood. 

The custom^ also^ prevailed among the Egyptians 
of Ilythia' ; and even among the Jews upon particular 

t Sat., lib. ii. ; Sat. ill. t« 201. « Plot, de lais ct Otfaris. 
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occasions: of which the instances of Abraham and 
Jeptha are memorable examples. 

The Dumatenian Arabs^ even regarded the sacri- 
ficing of their own children an act of the strictest 
piety : and the sentiment is still prevalent in many 
parts of Hindostan.^ 

The Hottentots' were accustomed to expose children 
when the mothers died. They have no nurses } and 
the children, left destitute, as it were, by Nature, share 
the graves of their mothers. The same custom pre- 
vails among the American Indians^; in Labradore'; 
while in Greenland^ little children are not unfre- 
quently buried alive, from the idea, that such a sacri- 
fice will cure their fathers of any disorder, with 
which they may chance to be afflicted. The Esqui- 
maux Indians of Hudson's Bay,'' also, put to death all 
those children, which are bom blind, or deformed. 
At Arebo, in Benin,* the woman, who produces twins, 
is slain with both the children ; and in Formosa, no 
woman was once permitted to have a family, till she 
was past thirty : priestesses^ causing mothers to mis- 
carry by striking them on the belly. 

1 Porphyry de AbstineDtift. 

s Vide Ward on the WritiDgs, Religion, and Miners of the Hindoos. 
For the origin of Hindu Infanticide^ ride Moor^s Essay, p. 29, 44, 105. 
Lord Weliesley issued an edict against it: vide Murray's Hist. Acct. of 
Disc, in Asia, vol. ii. p. 201. 

3 Thunberg. toI. ii. p. 195. 

4 Robertson's America, toI. ii. p. 41. 

s Cbappel's Voy. to Labradore and Newfoundland, p. 196. 
« Hans Egede Saabaye, p. 181 \ Egede, 52. 

7 M'Keefor's Voy., p. 37. « Bosnian's Guinea Coast, p. 415. 

s Aristotle adrises a practice scarcely less monstrous. Vid. Polit. 
lib.Tii.cl6. 
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IV. 

The offering of little children, at Carthage, inflamed 
the mothers of Rome; smd yet, some centuries after, 
they could calmjy behold the sacrifice of the Chnstians^ 
during the persecutions of Nero (A.D. 64) ; DomitiAH 
(94) ; Trqan (107) ; Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (158) ; 
Severus (203) ; Maximin (236) ; Decius (250) ; Gallus 
(252) ; Valevto (258) ; and of Diocletian (303) :-^itt 
Constantine, (in 313) gave free license for the exer*- 
cise of the Christian faith. I have speckled the dates^ 
in order, the more ftiUy, to mark the progress and 
pertinacity of hunum cruelty : but it is a triumph 
agunst philosophy to observe how con^cuous, in this 
catalogue of impiety^ are the names of Trajan aad 
Marcus Aurelius Antoniiius. 

In Persia a persecution began in 330) which lasted 
forty years ! The sacrifice of Christians, indeed, fre- 
quently followed the commonest accidents of ftalural 
casualties. ^^ If the Tiber ascend to the wallsof Rome/' 
exclaimed TertulUan^; ^^ if the Nile does not cover the 
fields; if the earth is agitated by earthquakes ; and if 
there is a famine, or a pestilence; what is the result ? 
The Christians are thrown to the Uons.''^ 

Wanton and detestable, as these cruelties lippear, 
even Christians themselves have exercised barba* 
rities, not unequal, against persons of their own 
faith. AJid those^ too, only because differences haye 
arisen on points of Uttfe comparative importance! 
The Assassines, a people dependent on Phenicia, 

i Apo]0g* cap* zIU. 
« Tacitus has a striking passage : Aunal.^ lib. ST. €..44^ 
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bdieyed^ that the surest road* to the paradbe of Ma- 
homet^ was to assa^inate some one of a contrary 
religion. Catholic priests have occasionally exceected 
even this enormity of error. Disregarding the canon^ 
laid down in the ecclesiastical history of Socrates,^ that 
the orthodox church persecutes no one ; such crimes 
have been committed^ under the awful authority 
of religion, in France, Italy, Sicily, Spain, Por- 
tugal, aad Ireland, the horrors of which no lan- 
guage can describe. The massacre of tlie Sicilian 
Vespers ;/ of Bartholomew ; of Moscow; of the Irish 
Pirotestants : — these, and the various methods of tor- 
ture^ once practised on the Continent, are not only 
sufficient to coagulate the blood, but even to< congeal 
the very soul with horror^ 

The church of Rome has frequently sanctioned the 
crime of assassination. When Admiral Coligny was 
murdered in France, there was a public thanksgiving at 
Rome ; a solemn procession, and a jubilee. , Pope Gre- 
gory XIIL struck a medal on the oc'casion; and hung up 
a picture, repreaenting-tbe deed^ even in his hall of BXh 
dience. Te Deums^ too, were sung in the churches,^ 
m hiMiour of the massacres of PrsLgue, Ismael, and 
Warsaw ! ^^ The grea* spirit," exclaimed St. Augus- 
tme, ^^ is patient : and he is patient,^^ he n^baaiT^Jaify 
conliiMies, ^^becausehe is immortal!-' 

V. 

In Java,^ previous to the arrival of Europeans, any 
person, who murdered a superior, was beheaded ; his 

« Lib. xi. c. ^. 
« Raffles' Hist. Jaita; art. Admiuistratfofl of Joslice, vol. i. p..9^. 
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heart fixed upon a bambu) his body quartered^ and 
delivered to wild beasts. But if a superior killed an 
inferior^ he only forfeited a thousand doits. In Celebes, 
the compensation for killing a man is thirty dollars ; for 
killing a woman forty. In Greece it was parricide in 
a slave to kill a free man in his own defence ! In some 
countries it is less criminal to destroy a man, than to 
steal a sheep,^ or kill a stag.^ In Spain it was once 
a less crime to commit murder^ than to contract a 
low marriage. ^^ Those who eat mushrooms/* says 
Yama/ the legislator of India, " ftiUy equal in guilt 
the most despicable of all deadly sinners.'* And the 
Tartars, in the reign of Genghis Khan, thought it no 
sin to rob or to kill : but no man was allowed to lean 
against a whip, or to strike a horse with his bridle; 
imder the penalty of death.* 

What, in the whole code of barbarous nations, can 
be more gigantically criminal, than the enactment 
of the following law, even in Britain ! This monstrous 
law decreed, that when a person, charged with c^ime^ 
refused to plead, he should be taken from the court ; 
laid in a dark room, naked upon the earth, without 
either bedding or straw; a little raiment was put 
over his hips, and his head and feet were covered. 
One arm was drawn to one end of the room by a cord^ 
the other arm to another quarter : and his two legs 
to the other cardinal points. An iron or stone, as 
heavy as could be borne, was then placed upon his 
body. On the next day were presented to him three 

t Bosmao^ p. 143. ed. 1721. • Vide Laws of William I. 

9 Sir Wm. Jones, toL ii. p. 117. 4to. 

4 Carpini'ft R^ati<m } vide Montesquieu, b. xiir. p. |28. 
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mnidl pieces of barley breads with no drink. On the 
third day he had as much water as he could drink, but 
no bread. And in this manner he was fed till he 
died.^ Surely there can be no profaneness in asserting, 
that the law-makers, (for we must not dignify them 
with the title of legislators,) who could enact such a 
custom, and the judge, who could pass such a sen- 
tence, were creatures, more loathsome to the great 
Jbhovao, than a crocodile, or a rattlesnake, is to a 
man« 

Grief shall leare them no repose. 

At momiug's dawD, at ev'oing's close, 

Despsur shall round their souls be twin'd. 

And drink the rigour of their mind ; \ 

As round the oak rank ivy cleavesy 

Steals its sap, and blasts its leares. 

Edda >^Cottle. 

VI. 

The ancient Grermans had only two capital crimes^: 
treachery and cowardice. The former was punished 
by a halter, the latter by drowning. All other crimes 
might be compensated. Murder was venial. Even the 
French salique law made an essential diflFerence, in re- 
gard to a Frank and Roman murderer. The former was 
fined two himdred sols'; the latter one himdred; and for 
a Roman tributary only forty-five. In Cyprus assassi- 
nation is compromised by a few hundred piastres; 
according to the age of the deceased. If between 

> Fleta, L i. t. 34. s. 33. This sentence, the technical name of which 
is peine forie et dure, is supposed to have been introduced in the reiga 
of Edward I. 

s Tadtus de Mon Germ. 3 Montesquieu, b. zxviii. c. 3. 
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thirty and thiiiy-five/ the penalty is five hunih*ed 
piastres. 

The laws erf the twelve tables were extremely 
severe^; till they were silently abrogated by the Per- 
»an law. *^ At this period/* says the greatest of all 
oujr legal authorities, *^ the Republic flourished. 
Under the emperors severe punishments were re- 
vived ; and, then the empire fell.'* In Ashantee, it is 
not only death to be convicted of cowardice ; but 
even of picking up gold, dropped in the market- 
place.^ How worthy a circumstance it is to live 
under the license of passion, and under the influence 
of a tyrant, we may kara fi'ora the practice of Sai 
Tootoo Quamipia, king oS that country. This prince, 
—if prince he may be called, — ^wrote to the governor of 
Cape Coast Castle, that so far from allowing the death 
of one man to retard the permanent union between 
the English and Asfa^ntees, he should take no notice, 
if a thousand were flogged to death by the governor. 
For he well knew the insolent disposition of the Ashan* 
tees ; which, he confessed, was as great a vexation, to 
him; as it could be to the governor himself. 

In cases of treason, the laws of Macedon"^ extended 
de^th U> all the relaliotts of the party convicted ; and 
that such severky was net unfrequently practised in 

» Marili, vol, i. p. 19. 

« Id Pegu, creditors may sell tbeir debtor, his wife, and all bis chil- 
dren ; but, by the laws 6f the twelve tables, they might even cut his bod][ 
in pieces, and each creditor have his share. This construction has been> 
and may be, justly doubted. 

2 Bowdich's Mission^ p. 121 > 4to. 4 Quint. Qnrt.> lib. ^. 
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tbe times of the Roman eeiperoi^, is evidait ftom ci 
passage in the pandects of Justiftiaii : whence^ one of 
the papal bulls derived the aflfectation of mercy^ in 
ordamh^ a living punishflient, in comparison with 
which death might be esteemed^ not only a relief, but 
an honour. Burlamaqui^ has observed, that as mil 
humcui institutions are founded on the laws of God, 
so no human laws should be permitted to contndict 
them. And yet torture was enacted upon tte hypo* 
criticaJ pretence, that it arose out of a tenderness for 
the lives of men! In the reigns of Theodosius loid 
Videntinian, it was a capital offence to endeavour to 
convert a Pagan to Judaism, Christiamty, or any 
other religion. — A monstrous license in the exercise of 
legislative authority ! But in St. Domingo, during iti 
early possession by the Spaniards^ so little respect was 
paid to human life and hnpan error, tl^ many of 
them^ made vows to destroy twelve Pagan Ittdians^ 
every chy, in honour of the twelvie apostles. 

In Greece, several children were condemned, for 
putting up a slmib in asacred grove : and the Athe« 
irian judges even caused a child to be executed) for 
merely picking up a leaf of gold, which had fidlen 
from tjie crown on the head of Diana's statoe. 

The following instances of cruelty are parallds, 
wor^y of each other. Tlie &natic, Damien, having 
a(ttemp«ed the life of Louis XV., aiiter nndergohig 
many exquisite* tortures, was condemned to cUe. At 
the place of execution he was stripped naked, and 

1 CommeDt., b. iv. c. 29. 

• On the Law of Nature and Nations. 

s RagFiitl.Hltt. E. sM W. In«e«,k tj. . 
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fastened by iron gyves to a scaffold. His right hand 
was put into a liquid of burning sulphur : his legs, 
arms, and thighs, were torn with red-hot pincers : then 
boiling oil and melted resin, sulphur, and lead, were 
poured into the gashes : and, as a finale to this horrible 
tragedy, he was torn to pieces by four horses. 

The Dutch of Batavia^ punished the chief of a sup- 
posed conspiracy, with twenty of his companions, in 
the following manner.— They stretched them on a 
cross; tore the *flesh from their arms, legs, and 
breasts, with hot pincers. -They ripped up their bel- 
lies, and threw their hearts in their faces. Then they 
cut off their heads^ and exposed them to the fowls of 
the air. After this they returned public thanks to 
heaven ! 

The Turkish history furnishes many instances. The 
city of Famagusta having been bravely defended by a 
Venetian nobleman, namedBragadin, at length surren- 
dered to the superior force of Mustapha. The con- 
duct bf Bragadin had been that of a valiant and skilful 
general; but Mustapha was so enraged at the ability 
he had displayed in the siege, that he caused hi|n to be 
flayed alive. Then he stuffed his skin with straw, tore 
his body in pieces, and scattered his s^eral members 
over the different parts of the fortifications. The 
head and skin were sent to Constantinople; where 
they were bought by his brother, who caused them 
to be buried at Venice, in the church of St. Paul and 
St. John. — ^But this is an instance of clemency, when 
compared with many Turkish practices. ' 

> Barrow, Cochin China, p. 222, 4to. 
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VU. 

In die year 1813 torture was inflicted, in Algiers, 
upon the Bey of Oran.^ He was brought out with 
his three children. These children were in his pre- 
sence opened alive, and their hearts taken out. The 
hearts were afterwards roasted, and the father con- 
demned to eat them. The Bey was then forced to 
impale two of his slaves: he was then made to sit 
upon a red hot iron: then a red hot iron was put 
upon his head, which was afterwards scalped. At last 
th^ opened his side, and took out his heart and 
intestines. The merciless Aga of the Janissaries, 
(afterwards the Dey of Algiers, so humbled by the 
Earl of Exmouth), then took the skin of the Be/s 
head; filled it with straw; and sent it to Tunis. To 
add to the depravity and horror of this scene, it was 
acted before the door of the house, in which the 
unfortunate Bey*s wife then was. 

Lysimachus^is said to have shut up a friend, who had 
offended hun^ in a den, smd cut off* his ears and nose; 
where, naked and in filth, the unfortunate captive lost, 
as it were, the form and nature of man. Clotaire the 
first, of France, exercised a worse cruelty than this, 
even upon his own son. For having taken Chramnes 
prisoner, with his wife and children, he caused them to 
be put into a small cottage, thatched with reeds; when 
the cottage was fired, and the whole family perished. 

Cruelties have been exercised, also, towards animals, 
in a manner, scarcely to be credited. The Abyssinian 

» 9aIaDie't Namtirc of the Ezptdltioa to Algiers, pp. 215, 216. 
• Seneca, <ie Ira. 
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soldiers frequently cut off flesh from their cows^ with^ 
out killing them; and thus continue^ from day to day^ 
tiH the animal dies.* In En^and^ tooy^-harresco 
referens! — the present Diike of Portland, at the death 
of his &ther, caused all the deer in Bulstrode Park 
lo be slaughtered, and buried. A great number 
were destroyed in this manner. No person was 
rilowed to eat of their fleshy nor to benefit himself by 
their skins. This act was, of course, an act, proceed- 
ing from insanity; — certainly not from the impulses of 
a barbarous and deprav^ nature^. The keepers dwd 
tears; the gentry remonstrated; the whole kingdom 
sent fert& execrations; and the slaughter was stopt. 
His isirace, soon after, sold the estate, and left a 
county, which had been so grossly insulted and 
eluded. N^ long after this event, I chanced to 
travel n^ar the spot, and conversed with <me of ^ 
keepers. ^^Itis all tn^ sir," said. he; ^ the num- 
ber of tears I shed, no onan can tell! The deer, 
title stags, even tihe little &wns, most of which I had 
fondled in my arms, f saw barbarously butchered, 
b^^re my &ce: and I oouM not sleep, for weeks, but 
I fencied I heard them bleating to me for mercy." 

■ ' • • 

VIII. 

We may tere make' a few observations <m the^ 
inequality ef puni^dbm^its to crimes. In Wales, to 
the time of Henry VIII,, the loss of a finger was 
compensated by one cow and twenty-pence; and a 

Asserted by Brace; doubted by many; but confirmed by*€i«rbe, 
and other trareOers. 
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Ufe by seventy thrymes (ten pounds) ^ In France^, it 
was once so heinous to touch the hand of a free 
woman^ without consent^ that the offender was fined 
not less than fifteen sols of gold: while in Dahomy^ 
it is esteemed criminal to discourse on politics; or 
mdeed to make any remarks upon the administratioiai 
of public afiairs. 

Some legislators seem to have borrowed their creeds 
from, the worst portion of the ancient stoics^ who con- 
sidered all crimes equal. Cicero'* and Horace*,— if 
men, occupied in profiting by the present, can be 
sufficiently wise to profit by the past,— will teach them, 
equally with Beccaria and common sense, that the 
doctrine is neither suited to the principles of justice, 
nor conducive to the great purposes of public utility. 

There is no wisdom in fomenting provincial, or even 
national antipathies. Goyemments, iu general, indi- 
cate great weakness in this particular. Are the 
savages of Africa worthy of imitating ? The Feloops^ 
of the Gambia not only never forgive an injury, but 
they transmit their feuds from one generation to 
another. With them revenge is virtue, as among the 
ancient Romans. In Mess^^, the people v^efQ even 
accustomed to cut off the noses of their prisoners of 
war; to salt them; and then to send them to the court 
of their prince. The fiiry of Tamerlane, Genghis 

> Leges Wall. 278. « St. Foix» toU \u p. 81. 

1 Norris'a Mem. of Belgn of Bossa Ahadee, p. 3. 

< De FiDibtis. h Sat. Hi. v. ^. 

i Pajk'f Travels, p. 15, 4to, 7 ftjfer'a TraT,, p. I S3, 

VOt. III. I 
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Kkan^ and the stiltans of the Tories^ were satiated by 
receivmg the head$ of their enemies: and the Pnuk 
sians exercised the wantonness of their . hatred 
towiu*ds the French, during the. late /:eaiapug% 
by eutting off their ears. The Javanese^ have sucb 
«n ^mtipathy to the natives of the Coromioidel coaatv 
whom they call Khojas, that they have Ae Mkowiug 
proverl]^; '^ If you meet a snake and^aKhctja^on the 
same road, kill the Khcga first, and die snake .last*", i 
The tomahawk of an American Indian senresLfor 
a hatchet and a tobacco pipe: and., the most bo^ 
nourable ornaments in his hut are the scidps, he 
has taken from. the skuUs of his enemies. The act 
of scalping seemed sa wc^hy & practice to. the early 
settlers of Kentucky, that they iK>t only imitiited 
th^ example, by. scalping the Indians ;lbut.even cut off 
the skin from the backs dL those^. that bad &lleny and 
made razor-straps^ of them. . To the lasting disgrace 
of (he French ai|d English, the practice of scaljmgr 
was ev^it encouraged by both, during their sensolest 
contests on the American continent. ' Th^ AmeridO^ 
allies of Great Britain bore suck an antipathy to.tbe 
French, that they threw the dead bodks,^ and.mangkd 
limbs of their prisoners: into caul^ons; and devoored 
them with as mweb pleasure, jas if they had been, 
aniioals. The Battas of Sumaixa, too, eat the flesk 
of their enemies; not so much for the value of the 
food, but as a method of shewing their scorn and 
detestation. Montaigne^, contrasting similar prac- 
tices with the barbarities of the rack, feelingly 

i Raffles' Hist, of Java, p. IH 4to. 
• Palmer's Trar. Aaier., p» 108. s B« i. eh* 30. 
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obsCTves, ^*I think there is ftr more barbarity in 
tormenting men by racks and torments^ and then 
roasting them alive^ than there is in eating them after 
they ai^e dead.'' 

DC ^— 

Alexander has been praised for his great and nofaj^ 
qualities^ till the ear and the heart sure weary of the 
wantonness ! The following instance is suffident to 
give the negative to all his virtues. No man of a noble 
mind could have been guilty of a crime^ so foul^ u^der 
any circumstances. He caused 6^000 Tl^ebans to be un-* 
resistmgly butchered by thesword.^ The slaughter cqu^ 
tinned^ while any blood remained to be shed, except 
that of women^ children, and old men^ These b^ 
spar^ it is true; but he sold 30,000 of them into 
slavery ! And yet,-r*because heperformed several diewy 
actions, and deliyered many shewy sentiments,, he has 
been represented almost as a god I That he va3 super 
nor to a host of warriors, by whom he has been suc- 
ceod^ niay safely be allowed ; but, like all oth^r con- 
querors, he was the pest, the scourge, and nuisjftijce 
of his time ! He had not a virtue, that did , not 
spring from his vanity; and if Aristotle had ^o 
other claim upon posterity, than the circumstance of 
having been his tutor, the historian, faitbJful to his 
trusty, would have consigned his memory to disgrace. 

In the various, histories of Alexander's successors 
and.tbe Roinans, innumerable instances of cruelty are 
recorded, equal to any, committed by African or Ame- 
rican savages. As to Genghis Khan and Tamerlane, 
their Very names are disgraces to the universe ! 

1 Dtod. Sicul« XTii. c. 4. 
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Montaigne^ declares, that such instances of cruelty 
occurred in France, during the Civil Wars, as were 
almost incredible. He says, that murder was openly 
and frequently committed, not from lust of power, 
of revenge, or of avarice ; but merely for the luxury 
to the perpetrator of sieeing the victims die. To feast 
the ear with their groans, and to delight the eyie with 
their contortions 3 — for these purposes, and these only; 
new deaths and new torments were invented every 
day. Perhaps, however, none of those cruelties ex- 
ceeded an instance, recorded by Froissart^. In the 
year 1358, some peasants, being oppressed by the 
nobles, seized upon one of their castles* *^ They . 
hung the lord of it upon a gallows," says the annalist i 
** violated his wife and daughter in his presence; 
roasted him upon a spit ; compelled his wife ahd chil- 
dren to eat of his flesh; and then massacred the whole 
family, arid burned the castle." 

Of the cruelties, exercised by the French in Egypt, 
we may have some conception from a passage, in 
Miot's History of that Campaign^. '^ All the horrors 
which accompany the capture of a town are repeated 
in every gtreet, and in every house. You hear the 
criee of a violated gir], calling in vain for helji to a 
* mother, whom they arc outraging in the same man- 
ner ! to a father whom they are butchering* No asy- 
lum is respected. The blood streams on every side : 
at every step you meet with human beings, groaning 

1 Book Vk cb, xU ^ Kalmsj ^l. i. p. 358, 

3 M€iuiiU«9 pour tervir k riLiatolre d«a EjLp^diUons tn Egypte ct t'O 
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aiid expiring/* And yet, when Louis Boilaparte 
beheld the ferocity of the Arabs, he could overlook 
the barbarities of his countrymen, and exclaim, 
^^ Could Rousseau but have seen the outrages, which 
we witness, he would have trembled with rage and 
vexation, that he should ever have been so wanton 
as to admire savages^ Ah ! I would that philanthro- 
pists would come into the deserts of Africa : they 
would soon be reconciled to men of education." In 
fact, whether seen in civilized, or in barbarous life, 
. there is but too much reason to fear, that Julian* was 
joJmost justified in his opinion, that there is no animal 
in the world to be feared by man, so much as man 
himself. 



The Romans were barbarous, even in their 
sports and pastimes. Viewing them as a polished 
and powerful people, they were the greatest monsters 
under the canopy of heaven! In other countries, a 
love of blood and the luxury of it are, for the most 
part, the. distinguishing characteristics of barbarous 
societies; but in civilized Rome it was an appetite. The 
profligacy of their manners was such, during the tri- 
umvirate of Pompey, Crassus, and Caesar, that no 
honourable man would serve in any office^ : and, for 
the space of eight months, there was not a single 
magistrate in Ron;ie. And yet — these were the men, 
whose commands kings were accustomed to receive^ 
as if they came from " the immortal godsV They 

1 Ammian : Marcellinaa, lib. xxH. 
• Appian. 3 Livy* lib. xhr. c. 23* . 
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not only buried in the public wdys, to fitmlKarisse the 

people with the ensigns of death; but they accustomed 
themsfelves to witness the most tragic realities at their 
banquets. Streams of blood stained not only the 
floors of their halls^ ; but their very tables and drink- 
ing-cupF. 

But the barbarities of the Coliseum eclipsed 
even the gladiatorial exhibitions ; and Rome fire- 
queutly echoed, from one hill to another, with the 
cries of wild beasts, let loose into the arena, the 
like of wliich had never been witnessed, or heard, 
in any other country. It was reserve for Justini^i 
to abolish the barbarities of the amphitheatre. 

The Dahomees^ are said to take a peculiar species 
of pleasure in contemplating human skulls. The 
king of that country said to a traveller, ** Some heads 
I place at my door ; others I throw into the market^ 
place. This gives a grandeur to my customs ; this 
makes my enemies fear me* and this pleases my 
ancestors, to whom I send them." The king even 
sleeps in a room, paved with the skulls of those per- 
sons of distinction, whom he has taken prisoners. 
*^ Thus" he frequently exclaims, *^I can trample on 
the skulls of my enemies, whenever I please.'* The 
Grand Signior, too, is frequently glutted with the 
heads and ears of his enemies j more than 300 pair 
of ears having been sent to him at one time. 

The Sardinians and Berbycians^ were murdered by 
their own sons. In several parts of America they 

» i^Mius ItaHcuij Jib. xi, v* 51, &c. ' 

V Korria't Joariief to tbti Couri of fioasa Abadec, p. 129. 
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harf 4ie oU^ bef<N*e lliey lire dead: and the Bac- 
4riaiui' and Hyrcaiuaiis even exposed their old men 
to be lacerated and destroyed by large mastiffs^. This 
ivw a practice^ posterity would have been justified in 
not crediting, had we not indubitable authority,^ that 
Alexander caused it to be entirely superseded. The 
MassagetK^ pierced their dying fiiends with arrows. 

XI. 

'•Among the andent' Rcmians • even siucide was 
reelected and approved : Julian made a law to prevent 
it^ In the present times, it is esteemed in Hindostan 
frequently justifiable, andnever crimmal ; while in Jar 
pan and Macassar^ men aiul w<mien firequently cominit 
4his crimey in otder the sooner to arrive at bei^itude. 

Death is when the soul voluntarily quits the body ;— 
filicide when the body forcibly s^arates itself from 
the soul. In respeet^to these we may venture, with 
s<kne modificatiom,. to agree with Julian j tbatlle,.who , 
would not die, when he must, and he, who dies biBfi>re 
*te ought, are both cow»ds'^ alike. The Stoics are 

* Also in South Africa, Thnnberg^ li. 194. Th« Indians of Hadson't 
Bay itraMgte* their fath^ps^at ifbdrown reqnest^f and esteem sneh 
oimpliance an act of piety. 

4 Montesquieu, b. x. ch. 6. 

3 The Marquis de St. Anbin esteems this an impossibility* Vide 
Tridti6 de V Opinion, torn.. v. p. 78. 

• 4 ^r abp. i Herod, dia c. zvi. 

« Monttsqoieuy b. xtiv, p. 19. Sorbin's Memoirs. 

7 *' Minima pars fortitudinis,** says Grotius* from LacaD> ** erat mor- 
tem oppetere." *' To die/' says Euripides, " is not the worst of human 
ills 'y it is to wish for death and be refused the boon. *'—i?for/ra. 

-^ > U- J i— J I * M 1- 

• Ellis's Voy. to Hudson's Bay. f M'Kee?or's Voyage^ p. 63. 
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accused of having held the doctrine^ that a man might 
kill himself^ when he could mrt live with dignity* 
This sentiment, however, is at variance with tlie 
whole tenure of their creed. But -suicide^ in some 
countries, has not only been regarded with indul- 
gence, but esteemed honourable. 

In India the voluntary deaths of women, on th^ 
funeral piles of their husbands, have been celebrated 
for many ages. It had long prevailed^ previous to the 
time of Herodotus : it continued in that of Cicero* 
and Propertius^: and is but now partially yielding 
before the benignity of the Christian code?. Cham* 
bers supposes, that^ in his time, more than 10,000 
widows burnt themselves, every year, in the northern 
provinces of Hindostan. The same custom obtained 
in Thrace*. 

The wives of the king of Dahomy^ destroy all 
the furniture, gold, silver, and coral ornaments of his 
palace at his death; and, having done so, murder each 
other. 

The Gymnosophists, also, esteemed it a virtoe to 
die upon a funeral pile, on attainuag a limited age. 
Calanus^ sacrificed himself before the whole army of 
Alexander ; and the example was followed by an 

> Tusc. Quaest. lib. v. c. 27. « Lib. iii. EI. 13., v. 17, Ac 

i Something analogdus to this was practised in Gaa),* and Britain.^ 
4 Herodot. lib. t. 
5 Norrii's Jour, to the Ck»uFt of Bossa Ahade^, p. 129» 
« Strabo, Kb. xv. p, 1043. 

« ?mu9, Mela, lib. Hi. c U. f De Bdl^ Q«ll. ?i. c. 19. 
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Indiaa sage at Aftiens. On his tomb was inscribed^ 
'^ Here rest the^ashes of Zarmano Chagas, an Indiaa 
philosopher^ who, after the manner of his countiy, 
devotec^himself to a voluntary death." 

The Hyperboreans^ committed stiidde after a dif- 
ferent manner. They invited their friends to a ban-^ 
quet; and, after indulging in the feast, threwthemselves 
^m a precipice into' the sea. Near Puchmarry, in 
India, there is a cave, sacred to Mahadeo, called Deo 
Pahar, over which rises a high mountain, whence 
devotees frequently precipitated themselves on a par^ 
lacular day of the year. A similar practice prevail^ 
among the tribes of Berar and Gondwanna*. To tl^ 
fimner of these mountains, mothers, who are childless^ 
go and vow to offer up their first-bom by throwipg 
them down the precipice. And this is fi'equently 
done, when a child is bom aftier the vow. In the 
kingdom of Kan&ra,^ also, zealots and devotf^ci9 
sulgect themselves to voluntary deaths; while the 
Scandinavians'^ thought no one went to th^ hall of 
VaUudla, but those, who died in battle, by suicide> or 
'by some other violent means. 

IHiaedon^ and Cleombrotus of Anibracia thirsted so 
much jfor immortal life, that they threw themselves 
into the sea to obtain it. The example was followed 
by many of the earlier Platonists. The disciples of 
Hegesias^, also, frequently committed suicide^ in the 

i PUn, Nat. Hist. lib. iv. c. 12. « AMat. Researches, vol. vIK 

3 Hamilton's Accouut of the East-Indies, vol. \. p. 280. 
4 Maltet, North. Antiq. vol. ii. p. 314. 
5 Cic. Toe. Qoett.lib. i. c. 34. « im. 
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hope of acl|airnig' a life^ more deHghtftll than the pre- 
sent. It y^trm in oeii^s^^ience of this, that* Ptolemy 
f(»rbM Hege^astoIe«t(ire« 

One of the prfnees of lithunnia^ e^en ^enacted 
saicidd/as alaw of humannity. Every man, therefore, 
whom the judgies cOtMlemnied to die, vrtre compelled 
to be their oWn e«6cUtion^rs;^ince'he thought it 
criminal in the laws to permit any man topnnii^ a 
tritae, by which he had not been a sufferer^. 

In Marseilles^ suidde was regularty permitted by 
the tew^. Poison was kepi at the public expecrse ; 
tadeteryotienpra^allowled'to drink* ><^ it, who cbuld 
Ishe w a sufficient cause bcfcre the magistrates. ¥ale- 
rius Mteimu^^ relates a curious instaneeof tUs cus^ 
torn, in another quarter. A lady Having arrived at an 
.advanced age, in the ctejoyment of all earthly conve- 
i^^enoes, feared it probable, that if she consented to 
Bye follger^ fortune would, in some way or other, 
overwhelm her with misfortimes : she therefore 
poisoned herself in the^ presence of all her family. 
This occurred in the island of Negropont- Sextus 
Pompey was present at the curious scene ; and 
leamefl, with surprise, that suicide was not only 
alldwed by the laws, but that it was held in no little 
esteem, 

1 Witholde. MoDtalgue, book lii, p. 14. * 

* Sufcid^ tsjn Bome nicasuft, coantenanced by tbe code of Justinian. 

The mmiDerf In which the subject \m t related, ia extremely guarded auil 

roEwkaljle. " Si quls impaiieiitja doloria, &m taedio vitaj, auL morbo, 

aut furore^ auC piutorei mori uaEuit, oon auimadvi^rtatur la cuui. — Ff. 

a Lib. ii. c. 6. De E^ter qU InsiimL sect, vji. 
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This crime, too, was regarded with complaoency in 
todier dlies^ connected with Greece. In the capital of 
Ceos, one of the Cyclades, ami the birth-place of Pro- 
dicos, Simonides, Bacchylides; and other cdebrated 
characters, every one was permitted to die vohmtarily * 
by law, who had attained die age of sixty: a custom, 
attowed upon the pretence, thait every man usurped a 
station in life, whidi another ought to fill, when he 
became incapable of military senice* ' 

xn. 

In ancient times, whole cities^ dev<>ied themselves to 
vohmtary deaths, in ordei' to prevent themselves 
firom fedling into the power of their enemies: and 
this, too, not unfrequently after quarter had be^i 
offered them by die conqueror. Several instances 
are recorded by Livy and Plutarch. The Xamhians^ 
eonadered voluntary death so glcmous, that multi- 
tudes committed that crime, during the period in 
which they were besieged by Brutus : and the men 
of Saguntum' burnt their wives, children, and Aem- 
selves, in one common pile^ rather than falliMo the 
hands of the Romans, -^ •€ # n on ^^ 

NumaiUia liad neitlier walls, bastions^ nor towers ; 
and yet it resisted the power and skill of the Romans 
upwards of four te^ years. At length, Scipio Africanus 
was charged with the coaduet of the siege. His army 
consbted of 60,000 men; a body more tli^n fifteen 
tunes larger than that of the NumantineSj Avho made 
a gallant, aiitl indeed almost miraculous^ resistance. 
But supplies being at length cut off, they were 

» Dmd. Sic Ub. xtIL c. IB, « Pliii* m Vk. BmCr 
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reduced, to the necessity of living on the flesh of 
horses ; then on that of their companions, slain in the 
nege ; and lastly to draw lots among themselves. In 
this extremity, they were summoned to surrender. 
They refused with indignation; set fire to their 
houses ; and threw themselves, their wives, and their 
children, into the flames. A few, and those only, who 
had previously deserted to ttie ^lemy, disgraced the 
triumph of the conqueror. 

When the inhabitants of Phocia were routed by the 
Thessalians, in the midst of their distress, they raised 
a pile of combustible materials; and resolved, by the 
advice of Deiphantus, to bum their wives and chilr 
dren, rather than see them led into captivity^. This 
.desperate proposition was unanimously approved of 
by the women, who decreed a crown to Deiphantu% 
lor having suggested it The pile was prepared, and 
the women stood ready to devote themselves ; when 
.the Phocians, animated by such an heroic sacri^ce^ 
Tushed upon their enemies; entirely routed them; 
and saved the state* 

A remarkable instance is recorded of the Jews, by 
Josephus. At the siege of Jerusalem by Vespasian, 
some Jews took refuge in the castle of Masada, in 
which they were blockaded by the Romans. These 
Jews were under the command of Eleazer, by whose 
^vice they murdered their wives and children; and 
ten men were chosen by lot to destroy the rest. Upon 
the execution of this, one of the ten was chosen to 
destroy the remaining nine. This he executed^ fired 
the p^ace, and stabbed himself. Of 967 personi^ 
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dnly i&ve boys and two women escaped^ by hidiag 
tfaemselt^es in the a<]ueduct8. 

In the reign of Richa,rd I.^ a severe paPBecution 
raged in England Against the Jews^ by the hatred 
of the people, who were enthusiastic in the appro- 
bation of the Crusade war. At this time, multitudes 
of Jeiws were barbarously murdered by the populace 
at Lynn; St. Edmund's Bury; Lincoln^ Stamford j 
Norwich; and, above all, at York. Five hundred 
Jews having been admitted into the' castle of that city, 
for protection. With their wives and children, the 
pe6ple surrounded the castle, and insisted upon the 
Jews surrendering at discretioh. The Jews offered 
large stmis to be permitted to retire, with their fiuni^^ 
lies, out of the city. The populace, however, insisted 
upon giving them no quarter. Upon which a rabbin, 
of more authority than any of the rest, seeing the 
desperate condition, to which he and his persuasion 
were reduced, proposed to the Jews, that, rather 
than fall into the hands of the Christians, they shouM 
destroy themselves. The proposition was agreed to, 
and carried into immediate execution. They mur- 
dered first their wives and children; then their ser* 
Tants; and lastly themselves. 

XIII. 

Herodc^iis asserts, that mfuny Scythians clothed 
themselves in the skins of men, and drank out of their 
skulls. The first Feuillans, on the contrary, used 
Inmian skulls for drinking cups, in order to mortify 
their appetites*. Eatipg men, assiwedly, prevailed 

• li'Hiitoire dogmatique et morale da Jeane, p. 92. Paris^ 1741. 
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among the Scordisei of Pannonia. Humaii fledi has 
frequently been eaten by sailors, when ^vai to ex- 
tremity at sea. The law of preiservation extends not 
to t]ii9. monstrous pui:chaae of human lif^. The p^qac-r 
tice ought to be condemned^ and (he perpetrator^ 
punish^ It i^ still less to be excused ou shore, 
even in the utmost ^extremity of famine : and ye^ M 
has^beeoL practised in many cities and countrie£|. 
Even the ^French and Chinese have followed the 
example. During a pmod of scarcity, occasioned by 
a deluge the latter fed on human ^esh : and- %h^ 
Gaub of Gascoigny, during th^ siege of Aleci% b^ 
the JtKKlies of those, \^ho were ine^able of bear^lg 
arms. JuvenaP, howeva*, in alluding to this cir- 
cumstance, qualifies the accomit by adding, estfuma. 
At. the c;apture of Bopie by the Go4^, in 410, ,th^ 
land^ not having been tille^d, for some time, find ,th^ 
ports, beiiig blockaded, snoh. distress pr^va^ed^ tha^ 
human flesh was, publicly sold in the.markjets; and 
many mothers ate their own > children. Ap .t^e t^K^, 
in whidi Belisarius .was, employed, in the Gotiii^^vWarv 
a hpa:Tible famine afflicted Italy. Brocopius assure 
us, that multitudes, in the agony of their want, cpni^ 
mitted suicide. Numbers ate acpms aQd the- gra^ 
of the fields. Many mothers even destroyed their 
own children and ate them : and one woman, who lived 
by letting lodgings, murdered and ate no^ess^than 
seventeen -strangers, who had lodged at her hcmseift 
succession. Her enormities coming, by accident, to 
the knowledge of the eighteenth, after he had Altered 
her house, he ^spatched her. 

»Sat.xy.v. 93. 
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. Hie annals of Milan record an instance, in which 
a woman had sodi an appetite for hnmaii fledi, that 
she ahsolutely enticed chiMren into her house, where 
she killed, salted, and ate them.. .She wos^discoyeredi 
brdceouon the wheels and.tmmt,. in the year 1&1&. 

<rhe Jews,, abo^e all. oth^ pep^^ are accused pf 
this disgusting practice. An instanmM r^ecorded, m 
Ihe second book of. Kings', where two w<wnen ace 
desciihed, as.agrees^ to^U; th^.t^ospns, Ansoig 
the £uBine ift Samaria; And when the Jews He^ 
stifio^ awards of 900,000 Romans, in the tiine<of 
Tngan, they are said to have glutted Iheir rage by 
feeding on their bo^es.. These i^ormitips .Fei:e even 
foretold by their prophets^ In Baruch' it is writtep, 
that 5^ tfaemanshalleattiieAeshofhi9 0wn.S€ai^ and 
the flesh of his own daughter.'' In B^ili^^^nomy^; 
Moses- describes il^ as beh^ one of theuoursas, entpU^ 
Qpcm thdr ^eirs, for the ^arime o^ cBsobedicKiee^ 
^Tliou shalt eat the fruit t>f thine owalKMfy; tb# 
flesh <^ thy sons and thy daughtars in thcaege, and 
in the straightness, wherda tiiine enonies shall dis- 
tress tiiee. The tender and delicate, woman, which 
wovld not set the sole of her foot ta tiie gioimd^ for 
delicacy and tenderness,, shall eat ithe ahfldren, wMch 
she. shall bear} for want of all things, secretly^ in 
the siege.** 

Durii^ the g^eat fo^ine at Moscow, not less 
than. 500,000 persosis perished, i Multitudes were 
sieen in tiie roads and streets; some dead; some ex- 

.... . . I . . i . 

>Ch.?i. f.20^ ^Qi.li.T.3.. tGluxxnii.T.53. 
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piritig; and 8<mie with hay and straw in their mouths. 
Children sold their parents for bread; and even 
modiers and fathers satisfied their hunger with the 
bodies of their children. 

During the reign of ShMi Husseyn, Ispahin was 
besieged, by Mahmiid, chief of the Afghauns; when 
the besieged, having ccmsumed their horses, mules, 
camels, the leaves and bark of trees, and even cloth 
and leather, finished,— so great was the famine, — ^with 
not only eating their neighbours and fellow citizens, 
but their very babes. During this siege, more buman 
beings were devoured, thanwas ever known in a siege 
before. Mahmiid having at length listened to terms 
of capitulation, Husseyh clad himself in mourning; 
•and with the Wili of Arabia, and other officers- of his 
court, proceeded to the camp of his adversary, and 
resigned the empire. The Afghaun chief, in receiving 
hfe resignation^ exclaimed, ^^ Such is llie iiietability 
of all human grandeur! God disposes of empires, as 
he pleases, aiid takes thein firom one to give to ano- 
Aer!" This occurred in the year I7I6. rDuring a 
Idte revoluticm at Naples, too, the lazaroni are said to 
have roasted men in the public streets : and to have 
begged alms of the passengers, to enable them tp 
buy bread, wherewith to eat their meat. This fury 
was directed against the Jacobins. 

The New Zealanders/ also, ate the bodies of their 
enemies: Captain Fumeaux had ten men devoured 
by them. Knight is said to have fouiid ^^ man eaters'* 
on the coast of Labradore^ j and when the American 

> Hawkesworth, vol. p. ii., 389.; foI. Hi., p. 447, &c. 
« Purchas bis Pilgrimes, vol. iii., p. 827, 
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Indians go to war^ they put a large kettle on the 
fire^ a9 an emblem, that they are about to destroy 
their enemies, and will have the satis&ction of eating 
them after they are dead. Even in King George's 
Sound, where the natives are reported to be mild and 
inofTensive, they offered to our ships human skulls, 
hands and feet, with the flesh hanging upon them, 
by way of barter, with the same indifference, that 
they would have offered beef or mutton. 

The Derbices* slew their fathers and ate them. 
The Indians,^ also, ate the bodies of their parents, 
-^d when Darius^ inquired of the Greeks, what re- 
ward could induce them to follow such example, they 
replied, *^ no recompence under heaven!" They 
shrunk with horror at the bare suggestion; but we 
are told, that when the Indians were advised to bum ** 
the bodies of their friends, their horror and disgust 
was fiilly equal to that of the Greeks: grounding their 
preference to their own custom on the piety of mak- 
ing themselves the tombs of their parents. In spite, 
however, of the Grecian disgust, Artemisia swal- 
lowed the ashes of her husband : and the act of be* 
coming his living sepulchre was associated with glory, 

XIV. 

It is curious to note a few laws and customs, preva- 
lent in some countries^ in regard to women. Poly- 
gamy has never been acknowledged in the northern 

regions of Europe; though Tacitus* seems inclined 

t 
1 Tertulllaa, in Lib. Coatr. Marclon, 

^ Snma Emplricui} Ub Ji> 3 Herotlutut, ]ib, iU. 

i De Morib. Gcrni,^ c. 18. 

vol,, in. « 



to believe;, diat it was occasionally allowed to ldii|^ in 
Germaay, but to no others. In Sweden it h a capiital 
crime, both by the ancient and the modem laws. 
In France> Henry the Second ca^ised it» also, to be 
punished with death* : an in^ance of cruelty, not 
ineuripus in a man, who had the disgusting (^ronlory 
to live with the mistress of his own fath^ ! In 
England,^ also, it was once puni^able with deaths but 
with benefit of clergy. 

Polyuidry exists in Tibet,^ Malabar^ and Pata- 
gonia.'^ In the second, women m$^ have aa many 
husbands as they please. Hamilton,^ howev^, re- 
stricts th^n to twelve : children taking pedigrees 
Trom their mothers. TRie emperor of Bisnagar, be- 
yond die Ganges, prides himself, on the contrary, in 
^ being ^^ the king of kings, and the husband of a thonsaad 
wives.'* ThekingofAshantee is allowed the mystical 
number of th^ee thousand three hundred and thirty* 
three ; three thousaiid of whom ar6 trailed to arms, 
under a female officer. 

The custom of servitude for a ca'taiii period for- 
merly obtained io Asia. Jacob served Lafoan for 
Rachel fourteen years. The custom of purchasing 
wives prevailed am<ygst the Jews, Greeks, Thracians, 
Spaniards, Goths, Tartars, and Afghauns.^ The 
As^nans and Babylonians even dii^sed of them by 
auction. The former custom still continues^ imumg 
the Samoides, in Pegu, the Moluccas, and many other 

« > Father Bodin. s St«t. i. Jac. I. c, ii. 

3 Turner's Embassy to the Court of the Teeshoo Lama. 

4 Molina, vol. i. p. S20, in notis. s Account of the Indies, p. 311. 
« Elphinstone'i Caubul, p. 179, 182. 4to. 
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demi-barb^ous countries. In Circassian wives are still * 
bought. They are exposed in the public market- 
place; apd a beautiful woman is not unfrequently sold 
for eight thousand piastres* In Scottuid, and even in 
England^^ wives^ in early times^ were, also, not u^e^ 
quen^tly sold. In England they have been, in some 
instances, even left by will. Sir John Camois^ fol- 
lowed this example* '^ I give and devise," said he, 
in his last testament, ^^ my wife Margaret to Sir 
William Painel, knight, with all her goods, chattels, 
and appendages, to have and to hold, during the 
term of her natural life.'* I am not aware of any other 
instance of this nature ; bul it could not have been 
unfrequent, since Pope Gregory, in a letter taLan- 
franc, archbishap of Canterbury, says, that he is 
informed, that in England men give away their wives, 
while living ; or grant them by will to others, when 
they shall be dead. 

Cicero describes a state of barbarism, in which no 
one knew his own offspring: Herodotus says, that 
the Auses of Lybia lived like animals : and Pliny and 
Diodorus relate the same of the Garamantes and 
Taprobananes. The value of chastity was so little 
£elt in some countries, that I^rodotus^ mentions a 
people, whose women were accustomed to indicaJte the 
number of their lovers, by tlie number of fringed 
tassels on their garments. 

The marine Malabars even make presents to stran- 
^1^, ih order to induce them to deflower their 
brtdcs. UUoa assures us, that a Peruvian esteems 
» licgejj Ethelbert., sect, xxx'm. * Lib. W. 

K 2 
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himself dishonoured, if he find he has taken 
a vir^n for his wife : and De Guys relates, that 
M itylenian women think themselves disgraced, un- 
less strangers relieve them fi*om the reproach of 
virginity. This is a custom of ancient date. But 
in Rome, virgins were so sacred, that their exe- 
cution was prohibited. The daughter of Sejanus, 
although condemned, could not, in consequence, le- 
gally be executed.^ Her enemies were resolved, how- 
ever, to obviate the difficulty : before she was strang- 
led, therefor^ she was ravished by the hangman. 

XV- 

In Venice, fathers and mothers once publicly sold 
their daughters to prostitution ; and their Mends and 
neighbours frequently congratulated them on a good 
sale. It is curious, says Misson,^ to see a mother 
deliver up her daughter for a sum of money; and 
swear solemnly, by her God,, and updn her salvation, 
that she cannot sell her for le'ss. . 

The religion of Zoroaster permitted marriages 
between brothers and sisters^ : the Tartars were 
even dlowed to marry their own daughters*; and 
incest is, even in tl^ present day, allowed by the 
laws of Spain and Portugal, after the ancient manner 
of Egypt,^ provided it is committed by a prince. As 
to the Spanish and Portuguese princes, they are a 

> Tacit. Annal., lib. v. cap. 9. « Misson, vol. i. p4 267, £d. 1714« 

4 PhUo, de Specialibot Legibus, quae pertioeDt ad precepta Decalogi^ 
p. 778. 
4 Htst. Tartary, pan iii. p. 236. 
s Vide Ck>de de locestis et inutilibui Nuptiit, leg. Till. 
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disgrace to mankind for such a practice: and the 
soirereigns and princes of Europe ought to avoid con- 
taminating the purity of their blood by an union with 
such families, as they would shun the embrace of an 
ourang-outang. It is a crime, not to be tolerated in a 
christian land ! 

Solinus^ relates, that the kings of the Western 
Islands of Caledonia had no property of their own, 
but might make free use of their people's: neither 
had they any wives; but they had free access to those 
of their subjects. This law was enacted for the pur- 
pose of taking from them all power, as well as all 
inclination, for aggrandizing themselves, at the ex- 
pense of the state. 

Ovid^ alludes to nations, where fathers married 
their daughters, and mothers their sons. The Guebres 
of the East permitted imions between brothers and 
sisters ; and Strabo gives a horrible pictiu*e of similar 
enormities among the African tribes. The Jews' mar- 
ried their brothers' widows; a custom which still 
prevails in Caubul.* 

PausaniaS says, the Greeks forbade, second mar- 
riages: and among the Thurians,^ he, who introduced 
a mother-in-law to his children, excluded himself 
from all participation in the public counsels. In India, 
some nations^ even slept with their wives in pubUc. 

> C. zzxv. The right of concnbiDage prevailed in Scotland^ till the 
time of Malcolm III. Selden. 

• Met. X. fab. ix. y. 35. 3 Law of Moses^ Luke zz., 2, S, 9. 

* ElpbiD^CotJCy p. 179, 4 to. & Diodorua SJc, lib» xiL 

* Sextus Eiupiricm, lib. i.j c. 14* 
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_ The Spartans, the Romans,^ and the Tapurians^ not 
unfrequently lent theirs to their friends: and mahy 
Islanders^ even in the present day, visit European 
ships, merely for the purpose of making a tender of 
their bosom companions. To refuse them is always 
a subject of mortification to the visitors ; and some- 
times even a signal for revenge. The Laplanders/ 
also, oflfer their wives to strangers, and esteem the 
acceptance of them an honour. 

TTiough the custom of lending wives prevailed at 
Home; wives enjoyed no privileges, emanating from 
themselves. During the consulship, husbands might 
TdH their wives, if taken in adultery. The Julian law, 
enacted by Augustus,* and confirmed by Domitian,^ 
commuted it into the loss of dower; and gave the 
pimishment into the hands of the wife's father : but a 
woman, thus detected, in the time of the emperors, 
was condemned to prostitution, in the public streets, 
with whomsoever should please to disgrace himself 
with her, in that odious manner. This law^ was 
abolished by Theodosius. Bachelors were fined for 
living single*^; and rendered incapable of receivmg 
legacies or inheritances,^ except from relatives. 

In Malabar,^ if a man is accused of receiving a 
fevor from a lady of rank, superior to himself, he is 

» TertuUian, in Apolog., c. 39. « Strabo, lib. tU. 

3 Clarke, Scandinavia^ p. 390. 4to. 

4 Suet, in Vit. Aug. c. 34. s Javenal, sat. ii. y. 50. 

« Kaims, S<*ratc«. Eccl. Hist. Kb. v. c. 18. 

7 Dion. Halic lib. ttxvli. ^Lipsius Eicnrsiones adlVurit., ann.lib. iii. 

•Dillon's Voy., p. 97, ate. 
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bound hand and foot; carried before the pnnce ; put 
to death ; and the nearest of the lady's relations has 
the privilege of killing all his friends, for three days^ 
m that part of the country, where the crime was 
committed. 

These instances,— <drawn from the practises erf every 
climate,-H$uffieiently di^rove the argument of Mon^ 
tesquieu. 



CHAPTER IV. 



• Whbn Du Bos says, that the most sublime geniu3e8 
are not born great, but only capable of becoming 
such^; and when he says, that want debases the mind; 
and that genius, reduced through misery to write, 
loses one half of its v^our ; it is impassible not to 
acknowledge the propriety of his observations. But 
when he proceeds to assert, that genius is principally the 
result, as it were, of climate, we must grpeeed to facts,^ 
fforcauwe impKcitygive foithto the assertion of 
Tacitus, that the times, wbdch have produced emi- 

lYoUii.yCb. viil. ; < 

«Vo|.ii.y ch. ix. I can forgive tbe Abb^ all tbings bat two. lam 
disgusted with bim, for gifing countenance and currency to Boileau's 
KDsefess clinquant, when applied to Tasso (vol. i. cb. xxxv.) ; and stIU 
more offended with bis envy of English literature : since , in an express 
dissertation on tragedy, he has not once mentioned Shakespeare. And, 
jet,<-4M if to mark the insult more strongly,-— be speaks of Ot way's Venice 
Preserved; an English translation of Moliire's Comedies; Phillip's 
' Distressed Mother ; Rochester's Valentinian ; and Wycberley's HaSn 
Dealer. He could, also, quote a detached sentiment of Addison, where 
he accoses English tragiedy of having better style than sentiment. 
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nent men^ have also produced men^ capable of esti- 
mating their merits. For eminent men have been 
produced in many ages, that possessed no power of 
forming adequate estimates of their value : and their 
reward has, therefore, arisen out of the applause and 
admiration of posterity. In fact, — there is not one 
evil, that does not arise out of the inability of men to 
estimate real benefits. 

Sir John Chardin seems to have given the tone to 
the opinions of Du Bos. " The temperature of hot 
climates," says he,^ " enervates the mind as well as 
the body ; and dissipates that fire of imagination, so 
necessary for invention. People are incapable, in 
those climates, of such long watchings and strong 
applications, as are requisite for the productions of 
the liberal and mechanic arts." But though this 
hypothesis, in my opinion, is destitute of data and 
solidity, there is, assuredly, great truth, great inge- 
nuity, and great beauty, in many of the arguments, 
adduced to its support. 

But let us speak of results. Has not poetry been 
cultivated on the burning shores of Hindostan ; in 
Java ; in China ; in Persia ; in Arabia ; in Palestine ; 
in Greece; in Italy; in Germany; in France; in 
Great Britain; and in Iceland? Thus we see, that 
poetry has been successfully cultivated in every spe- 
cies of soil ; and In every degree of latitude. That 
the poetry of one country is not suited to the readers 
of another is duly a confirmation of the opinion, that 

1 Description of Persia^ ch. vii. 
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die beauty oKvpoetry, as well as that of the person, is 
relative : all nations relishing their own poetry most. 
^ In respect to architecture. There we shall find, 
that experience \militates in toto against the hypothe- 
sis. The wall of China ; the pagodas of India ; the 
mosques of the Mahometans ; the ruins of Palmyra, 
Balbec, Memphis, and Thebes; the Pyramids; St. So- 
phia of Constantinople; Athens; Rome; France and 
England : what do all these objects, cities, and coun- 
tries prove, but that architecture has been practised 
in every climate. The only diflFerence consists in the 
diversity of tastes : some countries delighting in the 
greatness of bulk, and others in the greatness ofmannen 
I am even disposed to doubt, in some degree, the ex- 
tensiveness of the argument in respect to health. In 
Columbo (Ceylon) are assembled every tint of the 
human skin^ : African negroes ; Cafires ; Javans ; 
Chinese ; Hindoos ; Persians ; . Armenians ; Malays ; 
Cingalese; Medabars; Arabs; Moors; Portuguese.; 
Dutch; English; and every species of half casts 1' 
They all enjoy their healths. This is, almost of itself 
sufficient to prove, that health does not depend upon 
the parallels of latitude. The human frame is, in fact, 
adapted to Equatorial heat and Arctic cold. The chief 
precaution in founding settlements, therefore, is re- 
duced to that of avoiding situations, in which heat is 
accompanied by moisture. 

* In regard to virtue. If one order of men is found 
in a country, capable of exercising every species of 

1 FercGTat. 
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benevolence ; why may not the whole people ? Every 
species of crime is committed in India ; yet the Parsee 
merchants of Bombay exceed all the merchants in the 
world, for active benevolence and philanthropy. This 
character was first given them by Ovington ; and it 
has been attested by almost every traveller since, 
down to Lord Valentia, and Sir Williimi Ousely. In a 
country, exhibiting such a frightfid dissolution of 
morals, it refreshes the soul to read of their vir* 
tues! If men really and ardently desired repose, 
they would return to vegetable diet: till they do, 
^ey may rest decidedly assured, that all their plans 
of happiness will be little better than chimericid. 

11. 

A few observations may here be introduced, relative 
to food : for some persons suppose, that food has great 
influence. In Java, white ants, as well as every spe- 
cies of worm, are esteemed dainties; the Arabs eat 
locusts; the Indians of Cumana^ millepedes; the 
Bushiesmen of Africa, spiders; the Hottentots, grass- 
hoppers and snakes ; the Tonquinese, frogs ; and the 
French and Viennese, sniuls. In New Holland, th^ 
natives eat caterpillars ; and some of the Bramins of 
India esteem the grain, which has passed through the 
cow, as the piurest and most exquisite of food ! 

In certain districts of Bengsd they not only eat the 
sheep, but the skin ; not only the skin but the wool ; 
and not only the wool, but Ae very entrails : being, 
like the Moors of Africa, always in the extremes of 
abstinence and gluttony. 
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- Tie Chinese, residing on rivers or the coasts, like the 
bears of Kamschatka,^ and the sheep of ancient PeTsia^' 
Hve almost entirely on fish. The Persians, on the 
contrary, will never touch it, if they can get any thing 
else to eat : and thct natives of Caurifiristan, new* 
Caubul, abhor it; though they eat animal food of 
every other kind. The Japanese, on the other hand, 
prefer it to all things ; and, like the Icelander^ and 
the inhabitants of the coast of Caithness, will even 
eat sea-weed.^ 

The existence of cannibals was, for a long time, 
dbputed ; and it would be well, if it could be disputed 
still : but the fact is established beyond the possibility 
of doubt. The Caribbees were accustomed to devour 
the bodies of the negroes, whom they fought in 
Guiana^ l and the New Zealanders still cut their pri- 
soners in pieces^ broil, and eat them : while in Ce- 
lebes, severalitistances have occurred, inwhichj after 
they have slain their enemy, they have cut out the 
heart, and eaten it while it was warra,^ Riche dis- 
covered the ossa innominata of a young girl in the 
ashes of a fire, left by the savages of New Holland*; 
the natives of New Caledonia,^ also, are cannibals: 

) During the years ISiG and 1^17, tbe fish haviug forsakaa the coast, 
an incredible number of bears iaaaed from their re treat a j invaded the 
Durth*caat tracts of Siberia i and devoured A great number of mbabU 
tants. * Quiatus Cartiui. 

A Pactu Palmatua. « Baticroft'a Nat^ Hist. p. 260. * 

t Hiau Java, Appendix F.j voL ii. p. 179- * 

' « rVoy* in Search of Lft Peroufe, toI. L p. 173. 

7 D'Eutrecaateaox' Vof . bj UabiUardier«, vqL ii. p. l99-22fl ; vol, 
p. 333, - M - 
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When a war broke out upon the island of Jongtt- 
taboo (Polynesia), the most horrible atrocities were 
committed; and the missionaries, who lived in the 
greatest possible state of mental suflfering, saw women 
dip th^ir hands in the wounds of the slain, and lick 
the blood. One prisoner was roasted alive on the 
field of battle ; and another was cut up, while still 
breathing, and eaten raw. But the Paramahausans 
of Hindostan are even more disgusting than these : 
for they eat the putrid bodies, which they find floating 
down the Ganges. They esteem the brain the most 
exquisite of food ; and many of them have been seen, 
near Benares, floating on dead bodies, feasting upon 
them raw. Authorities for the existence of this 
monstrous appetite are so numerous, and so respect- 
able, that it can neither be questioned nor denied. 
But of all demi-civilized countries in the world, India 
does afibrd such' instances of hiunan corruption, that 
the soul is sick ! 



CHAPTER V. 



Under the line the heat is not so oppressive, as 
within three or four degrees of the tropics^ : the days 
being shotter. At the Equator, days and nights are of 
equal lengths ; twelve hours each: near the tropics 
the longest day consists of thirteen hours and an half. 
The Hindoos divide their year into six seasons : the 
dewy, the cold, the rainy, and the hot; the period of 

« Dampier's Voy., toI. ii., p. 33. 
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Bpriug^ and the clearing up of the rain^ But though 
the Hindoos number so many seasons^ there is^ by no 
means, a great variety of climates in Hindostan. Be- 
fore the coming of the rain, the earth appears pul- 
verized and parched like a desert; the rain com- 
mences, and the hills and vallies are covered with 
verdure. The rain ceases, and, for nine successive 
months, scarcely a cloud defprms the matchless sere- 
nity of the sky. Through this country runs a parallel 
chain of mountains, from north tosouth: when It i9 
winter on one side, it is summer on the other. 

The neighbourliood of Wassota aboimds in moun- 
tains, rising ia succession one above another, in many 
a spacious amphitheatre ; yielding the pepper vine, 
the Malacca cane, the bastard nutmeg, and a pro- 
fusion of flowering shrubs and aromatic plants ; 
presenting abundant materials for the naturalist, 
geologist, and botanist. Many scenes in this country 
resemble part of the province of Kirin-ula, in eastern 
Tartary— so remarkable for the solemnity of its silence. 
To the north of Mugdeu it is a continued succession 
of vast forests, stupendous mountains, deep vallies, 
and desert wildernesses; with scarcely a house, a 
cottage, or a hut. These scenes are peopled witti^ 
wolves, tigers, bears, and serpents. Nothing is heard 
but the roaring of woods, the rushing of rivers, the 
fall of cataracts, the hissing of serpents, and the 
howling of beasts of prey. In the midst of all these 
scenes of horror grow roses, violets, and yellow lilies. 

How does this coimtry difier from Nova Zembla and 
Greenland, whose rocks are almost insensible to 
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npring; and from leeltiiid, where the tkleB, al one 
seaaoti i^ the ye^r, exhibit not a iingle st«r ; and where 
at another— 

The western cloadt retain their yellow glow. 

While Heda pours her flames thro* boundless wastes of mow. 

X The 8talder,"^SterUng. 

How does it differ, too, from a large portion of Crim, 
Tartary, where scarcely a brook is beard to murmur, 
9t a bush^ a shrub, or a bramble> are ever se^ to 
grow! Crim Tartary is subject to few pheooipena j 
but CrreenUmd is frequently visited by one, whi^ is 
seklpm witnessed in any other quarter of the world* 
i^ometimes the inures of travellers are reflected on a 
fi*oaen cloud, as in a mirror ; at other times, the $hip6 
in the h^bours, with their sails unfurled, and their 
str^m^s flying, with huts, animals, trees, and other 
al^ts, are reflected^ magnified, or diminished^ ac*- 
^ording to their distances, and the density of the 
atmosphere. These phenomena resemble the Fata 
Margmia in Sicily, which Howel erroneously attri^ 
iMijtes to a bitumen^ that issues from rocks at the hot*. 
Wm of ^e sea. A* phenomenon similar, though of 
Mtore striking effect, yas observed by Vernet, tha 
liM^dsc^e painter ; who, iduring his stay in Italy, saw 
a town, with all its kouses, towers, palaces, and 
^^ples, completely reversed in the atmospb^e. 
Than Greenland, in no quarter of the glpbe^could 
the sciences of gravitation, magnetism, and elect^ici^,^ 
^ cultivated with such probability of producing ad- 
vantageous results. Than Spitzbergen, no countr}t 
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is more sublime and terrific. Its peaks are inac- 
cessible; capt, as they are^ with snow, coeval with 
the globe. Its valleys are choaked with glaciers, 
which, in spring, pour vast cataracts of melted snow 
from their bosoms : while, in summer, the mid-day and 
the midnight are illuminated with almost equal splen- 
dour. In this island there are no settled inhabitants ; 
but the Russians occasionally resort to it for the pur- 
pose of hunting bears. No lightning was ever seen 
there; nor was a single burst of thunder ever heard. 
Craggy mountains rise, in&ntastic shapes, higher than 
the clouds; the glens are choaked with eternal snows; 
and ice is seen floating, in every direction, of a 
fine blue ; exhibiting arches, coves, ciures, cylinders, 
spheroids, and pyramids. Amid these scenes of desor 
lation polar bears, seals, and walrusses, take up their 
abode ; and along the ocean fly the lams glaucus, the 
lams arcticus, the^ alea all^, and the beautifiil lams 
ebumeus, with the sterna hirundo ; the plumage of 
wiiich surpasses that of all other birds in^ the acetic 
regions. But — . / 

W ithin the enclosure of yonr rocks 
No herdcf have ye to boast ; oor bleating floclcs ; 
No grores have ye ; no cbearful soqnd of bird« 
Or voice of turtle in your land is heard. 

But flie whistling of the winds, the collision of large 
masses of ice, and the roaring of the ocean, conspire 
to create a combination of sounds, unequalled in any 
oAer region ; and form a characteristic accompani- 
ment to the finest picture of desolate grandeur, th^t 
the world contains. 
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II. 

Circassia, lying near the Caucasus, forms a striking 
contrast to the manners of its inhabitants. It is a 
country more delicious, in point of natural produc- 
tions, than it is possible to imagine : but it is a para- 
dise, peopled with human wasps and serpents. For 
the inhabitants are represented as going armed to 
their harvests; almost every man is said to be a rob- 
' ber ; and every woman either the daughter, sister, 
wife, or mother of an assassin. 

To the climate of Circassia we may compare the 
elevated province of Cashmere ; a district, not more 
celebrated for the temperature of its climate, than 
for the elegance of form, and beauty of countenance, 
which, if we except the Circassians, distinguish the 
Cashmerians above all the nations of the earth. 
Bounded by the mountains of Tartary and the Cau- 
casus, innumerable cascades and cataracts enliven, 
with their music, the various vales and vallies, into 
which the province is divided. 

To be near the lov'd one what rapture is bis. 
Who, in moonlight and music, so sweetly may glide 
O'er the lake of Cashmere, with that one by his side ! 
If woman can make the worst wilderness dear. 
Think, think, what a heaven she must make of Cashipere I 

Moore. 

To this spot, worthy the scene, witnessed by Huo9 
and Sherasniin, uear the city of Bagdad,^ Aurenzefa^ 
was accustomed to retire, when fatigued with bqsi- 

» Vid. Wieland, Oberon, canto iii, st. 1. 
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ness, or disgusted with royalty. In his progress from 
the capital^ he was attended by an immense army all 
the way. When, however, he came to the entrance 
of Cashmere, he dismissed his soldiers; separated 
from his retinue ; and with a few select friends retired 
to the palace, he had erected : and, in the solitude of 
those enchanting valleys, contrasted the charms of 
content and the delights of tranquillity with the hurry 
and noise, the treachery and splendid anxiety, of a 
crowded court. 

This country is the paradise of India; being a 
garden of evergreens abounding in bees: and its 
woodSj like those of New Zealand, resound all night 
in spring with the songs of innumerable birds. Thus 
Nature had power to charm even the greatest of 
Indian hypocrites. In the midst of a war this monarch 
would act, as high-priest, at the consecration of a 
temple; and, while he signed warrants for the assassi- 
nation of his relatives, with one hand, says Dow,^ he 
would point to heaven with the other! 

m. 

In Asia Minor the air is pure, soft, and serene ; and 
in Arabia^ after its periodical rain, there is a clear un- 
clouded sky during the year- Arabia Petrsea is almost 
alike destitute of water and verdure: but Arabia Felix 
has been celebrated for its beauties and its shades in 
every age. Yet, like all the natives of the east, its 
inhabitants are remarkable for their love of finery ; 
and their poets for hyperbole and bombast. 

» History of Hindoatan^ rol* \\\* p, 335. 
VOL. III. X. 
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Persia has three separate cUmates, iavolving cold- 
iiess^ temperance and heat. In the south, theie die 
hut few flowers; in the Hyrcanian forest, however, 
they are abundant even to pro Aiseness: and the climate 
of Shiraz is so agreeable and delightful, that Sadi 
says, it produces the most fragrant roses of all the 
east. In many parts of Persia and Arabia, the in- 
habitants, during the summer, sleep on the roo& of 
their houses: their beds being laid oji terraces> and 
their only canopy the sky. It is curious to remark, 
that the present revenue of Persia is the same, as it was 
in the time, of Darius Hystaspes: viz. three millions*^ 

Caubul : — " one day's journey from Caubul," says 
theEmperor Bauber, in his Commentaries, ^^ you may 
find, where snow never falls ; and in two hours' jour- 
ney a place, where the snow scarcely ever melts." 
^e climate of Nepaul has never been ascertained 
with precision. This retired kingdom lies at the feet 
of the mountains of Thibet ; four thousand feet^ above 
the level of the sea. It abounds in elq>hants^ wan- 
dering in inexhaustible forests, containing trees, still 
imincluded in the botanist^s vocabulary. 

Malabar is dry in one part of the year, and PHMSt 
at another. In 17^>^ it had many towns and cMes, 
but no villages : every house in the country standing 
by itself, enclosed with trees or hedges; in whidi Uea 
the lady-viper ; so beautiful, that no one can see it 
without admiration; and so harmless, that the ladies 
fondle it in tbeu* bosoms.^ 

1 Malcolm. • Kirkpatrick, p. 171. 3 Dilloii's Voy., p. 108. 
4 Liaosat calls it the otkibei; domiceUft| Laoepodei caoleiiTre des 
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Sia»n has a winter of two months, a spring of three 
moilths, anfl a summer of seven 5 its winter is drfy 
and its' summer moist : — autumn is unknown. Inde- 
Jjendent Tartary has a temperature exceedmgiy 
healthy and agreeable. In some parts of Chinese 
Tartary winter is immediately succeeded by springy 
Mien flowers of every kind shoot up, by myriads, in a 
Week. In Western Tartary there are wild mule^, 
horses, and dromedaries ; deer, wild boars, two spe- 
cies of the elk, marmots, and goats with yellow hair : 
among the birds is the shoukar, having a white body, 
with red beak, tail, and wings. Not a tree is to be 
seen, from one end of the country to the other; 
though there are a few shrubs of the dwarf kind. 
In 1769 there was not even one house in all Mongalia. 
The inhabitants lived in tents ; even the prince and 
the chief Lama : and, having no knowledge of agri- 
culture, their time and industry were wholly directed 
to the care of their flocks. During the summer, 
Hutumn, and winter, these flocks live in abundance ; 
aad,^ to ensure an early rising of grass in spring, the 
Tatrtars set fire to detached portions in autumn. The 
flanies soon spread befbre the wind^ and a space of 
tt^enty or thirty miles is, in a short time, cleared. This 
fire not desceiiding so low sd the root, the grass, 
#hich is consumed, mellows into the earth, when the 
snow melts ; and becomes a rich and eflectual manure. 

Little or no change has ever been observable 
m the manners jmd habits of these people. They 
seem to be stationary, in the niidst of their wander- 
ings; hoq[>itaft>Ie without a house; and addicted to 
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poetry without a single book. The Occidental Turk- 
mauns^ who in winter occupy the finest plains along the 
banks of the Euphrates, dwell also in tents. In siun-^ 
mer, they are clad in vests of calico; and in winter, in 
long gowns, made of sheep skins. In summer, they 
encamp between the springs of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, among vallies, formed by the mountains of 
Armenia. Sometimes the Arabs invade these tem- 
porary settlements ; break the horns and legs of their 
cattle; and rob them of their wives^ and daughters. 
In consequence of this they, not unfrequently, march 
in bodies, consisting of two hundred families : and, 
being accompanied by their sheep, goats, and camels, 
they are esteemed the richest shepherds of the 0th- 
mftn empire. 

IV. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the climate of 
Tibet is, for nearly half the year, a clear uniform sky, 
attended with a dry and parching cold Japan is 
excessively cold in winter, and equally hot in, 
summer; with great falls of rain at midsummer. 
In Kamtschatka, occupying the north-eastern, part 
of Asia, trees bud in June, and their leaves fail in 
September. The air, of Formosa, on the contrary, 
is SQ pure and serene, that almost every description 
of fruit grows in the island; and, in the rice season, it 
resembles a vast gardep. As to gold, — the inhabitants 
were, at one time, so ignorant of its value, that large 
ingots were used in cottages for domestic purposes. 
* Beotiuck^ in Gtnealog. Hist., p. 423-4. 
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The pleasure of their mornings and evenings is not 
to be imagined by those, residing in more northern 
latitudes. 

In Ceylon, the harvest continues in one part or other 
of the island, all the year long: nothing, therefore, can 
surpass the variety of its scenery; rich as it is in every 
beautiful and sublime accompaniment. Its fertility 
almost equals that of Madagascar. Its bolder land- 
scapes exhibit hills rising over hills; some rich in 
verdure; and others frowning with rocks, resembliiig 
castles, battlements, and pyramids. "Nature,'* says a 
recent traveller^ " breathes there an eternal spring ; 
flowers, blossoms, and fruits adorning the valleys at 
all seasons. A vast wilderness of noble plants rises in 
ten thousand beautiful forms, raising emotions of ad- 
miration, which cannot easily be described." In fact, 
when viewed from the sea on the southern, eastern, or 
western shores, it is impossible, we are told,' for the 
imagination to picture any thing more magnificent 
or delightful. 

In the interior the forests abound in a vast profu- 
sion of birds ; many of which are still unknown. 
There, also, are the largest elephants in the world; 
and the soil produces enough to satisfy, even to abun- 
danc^e, not only all the wants and necessities of savage, 
but even that of polished life, if adequately valued. 
Its harbour of Trincomallee is almost unequalled, 
important for its qinnamon, pearls, and elephants, 
and commanding, as it does, the coasts of Malabar and 

» Kditor of Hugh Boyd's Works. 
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Coromandel, it may well be ^led the key to India : 
Bat Nature has, i|i a measure^ contrasted these advan- 
tages by loading the island with almost every descrip- 
tion of insect and reptile; — from tiie spider to the 
eobra capella, and the most horrific of all animals^ 
—the boa-constrictpr. 

This island will, for many ages, be noted for a re- 
markable cruelty, exercised by« young Malabar, whom 
l^lave had raised to the throne. The Wife and chil- 
dren of Edeyboga, chief of the province of SafTragan, 
being in the Malabar's power, Edeyboga was sum- 
inoned to appear at Candy in March 1814. The chiefs 
pot answering the summons, the Malabar caused his 
wife m)d four children to be carried inio the market 
place. Three of them were murdered before tike 
another's face; the fourth was torn from her arms; its 
head was severed from its body with a sabre ; and cast 
into the mortar, in which the unfortunate mother was 
herself compelled to pound it ! After this unheard of 
act of ferocity, she was thrown, with her female at- 
tendants, into the neighbouring lake. 

The Maldive islands deserve some notice, because 
the Madras System of Education* seems to have 
originated amongst them : But they have little be^wJe 
to distinguish them from their neighbours. 

» *' Pour apprendre & ^scrire k leurs enfans, ils ont des planches de lioia 
faiteu expr^a, bien poHes et b|en uuiee, at estendent de3sus du sabk fort 
lOeon et fort delie, puia avec an pQio9on ila font lea lettrea, et lea foot 
imlter, effa9aus k mesure qu'ila ont escrit, n'uaana point en cela de pa* 
pier."— Pyrorrf de Laval (A.D. 1614).— From a passage in Thnnberjf 
(vol. ili. p. 124), it would seem, that this system waa not unknown in 
some parts of Japan. 
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Batavia is as beautiful, as a mere plaiu can be 
rendered ; but the climate being pestilential, and th^ 
water poisonous, it forms at once ^^a garden and a 
grave." A young man coming out of his ship, after 
a long voyage, was so enraptured with the general 
appearance of this settlement, that he exclaimed, 
** surely this is an abode for the immortals !" Three 
weeks after his arrived, however, he died*! The 
malignity of the Batavian climate has, however, of 
fete years been considerably mitigated. 

Java, of whfch Batavia forms a part, is remarkable 
for its variety of vegetation ; indicating Nature, as it 
were, in her youngest beauty : and, unlike all other 
tropical islands, is abundant in water. It is, indeed^ 
a magnificent island. The soil, in many parts, re- 
sembles the rich garden mould of Europe; smd when 
exposed to inundation, bears one heavy and one lighf 
crop^ every year. From the tops of the mountains to- 
Ibe sea-shore it possesses six distinct climates, each ot 
which ftirnishes an indigenous botany. There is not 
a plant upon the globe, that could not be cultivated in- 
Java : and its indigenous fruits are equal to those of 
any continent. On the cliffs are edible swallows ; and 
ih the forests, peacocks, stags, and two distinct species 
of deer : to which must, however^ be added jackals, 
several species of the tiger, leopards, wild dogs, and 
the rhinoceros. This island was taken from the 
Dutch in 1811 ; and, under the able administration of 
Sir Thomas Raffles, raised in a short time to a greater 

i SiaroHuiti, vol. iii. p. 403, In tTotia. 
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degree of prosperity, than any other colony in the 
Indian seas. Soon after the peace^ it was redelivered 
to the Dutch authorities. 



Sumatra is an island, recently discovered to be rich. 
During an excursion into its interior^ Sir Hiomas 
Raffles found gold^ cassia, and camphor. To his 
astonishment, also, he discovered it to be exce^- 
ingly populous 3 highly cultivated ; and peopled with a 
fine athletic race of men. The country, too, was ma|^- 
nificent ; being varied by rocks and mountains,^ fre- 
quently covered with trees, even to their summits. 
Over this island, according to the natives of Molucca^ 
the bird of Paradise floats in '^ aromatic air.'* Their 
flight extends over most of the Spice Islands; but New 
Guinea is their native land. When first seen, they 
seem as if they descend from heaven. They live on 
butterflies and nutmegs, and fly in the upper regions 
of the air. In a high wind, they croak like ravens ; 
and in their flight resemble starlings. At nighty 
Sir Thomas and his lady slept covered with the 
leaves of trees. She was the sign of amity put forth^ 
says the journalist ; and, under the influence of her 
beauty, treaties of peace and commerce were con- 
cluded with the native princes. 

Borneo has a brilliant sky, and a hot climate: — 
its state of intellectual progress may be estimated, 
in some degree, by the following circumstance. Two 

> Six thousand feet in height. 
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Portuguese ambassadors^ being sent to the king of this 
country for the purpose of making a treaty of com- 
merce^ among other presents^ they exhibited a piece 
of tapestry, representing the marriage of Catharine 
of Arragon with Henry VIII, of England. When the 
king saw these figures, he was alarmed ; believing 
them to be real personages enchanted into the canvass> 
for the purpose of depriving him of his kingdom. The 
Portuguese explained the nature of this tapestry; but 
to on effect: the king ordered them immediately 
to depart : as he had no inclination to see any other 
monarch in Borneo, than himself. 

Bali has a soil and climate similar to those of Java^ 
from which it is not far distant ; and may, possibly, 
at some remote era, have been severed by an 
earthquake. Shut out from foreign commerce by the 
nature of its coast, the inhabitants have manners, cus- 
toms, and habits, more original than either Java or 
Sumatra. To strangers they appear unceremonious, 
and even repulsive ; but, on a more immediate inter- 
course, these rough manners are perceived, not tp pro- 
ceed from abstraction to their own concerns, but from 
an undisguised frankness of nature. The female cha- 
racter is said to have a beauty and a dignity, almost 
unknown in any other island, or continent, of the east. 
They have kindly affections ; and are extremely par- 
tial tp their relatives. The pkrents are mild in the 
exercise of their authority ; and their children, as a 
natural consequence^ are docile and affectionate. 

> Joiao de Barros, 4tb Decade, b. i. ch. 17 j Trans., vol. iv. part i. 
p. 107. 
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They are addicted to gambling, but inebriely «id 
conjugal infidelity are unknown to them, l^y 
have a great respect for age and learning; and 
are free from the listless indolence of other eastern 
nations. But, even here, the tincture of a barbaroi» 
state exhibits itself; for, like the negroes of the Gold 
Coast of Guinea/ they use no milk; and the burning 
of widows is far from being unfrequent.^ They are 
divided into four casts ; having much of the Hindnx^ 
not only in religion but in manners. Some of them 
eat no animal food, except goats, ducks, and buffaloes ; 
others eat it generally. Rice is their principal sus« 
tenance ; but the mountaineers live, almost endrdy, 
on maize and sweet potatoes. They employ oxen for 
ploughing, and women reap ; but they dono otl^r office 
of husbandry. In 1816 the population was about eight 
himdred thousand. Some years since, the slave trade 
was carried on in this island : when all insoh^ntdebtors, 
prisoners of war, thieves, and those who attempted ta 
emigrate, for the purpose of eluding the laws, wer» 
sold to slavery. 

VI. 

In the island of Celebes, which is well watered, the 
climate is salubrious ; it has one mountain, the Bou- 
tain, which is 8,500 feet above the level of the sea. 
The inhabitants procure subsistence without muclr 
exertion. Marriages are early ; polygamy is allowed j 
and women are held in more esteem than, in poly^ 
gamous countries, they generallj^ are. It is, indeed^ 

1 Bosnian, p. 226* ed. 172K 
s Crawford's Commuoicatioii to Sir S, Raffles^ Appendix^ p. caxAx* 
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6iu4 to be more difficult to procure a wife, than a 
husband. The peasantry are bold^ and have a spirit 
of independence and enterprize ; while no little pride 
of ancestry and chivalry distinguishes the higher 
orders : but many of their customs are barbarous in 
Ae highest degree. Thus, they eat the blood and 
the flesh of animals raw ; and one of their favourite 
dishes consists of the heart and liver of a deer, cut 
into pieces, and mixed raw with the warm blood. 
In respect to their ferocity, it may be sufficient to 
instance, that it has several times occurred, that, after 
they have slain an enemy, they have cut out the 
heart, and eaten if while it was warm.^ The slave 
trade, too, exists in its most odious form ; one of the' 
ehief sources of the Rsyah's revenue consisting i^ 
the sale of his subjects. ^' Let us represent to our- 
selves," says an official report,^ ^^ our town of Mar 
ca&sar filled with prisons, the one ilbore dismal than 
the other, which are stuflFed up with hundreds of 
wretches, the victims of avarice and tyranny ; who, 
chained in fetters, look forward with despair towards 
their future destiny: and, taken from their Mdves, 
<^hildren, parents, friends, and comforts, languish 
Ui slavery, helpless and miserable. If we would lift 
vp another corner of the curtain, a scene no less 
afflicting presents itself. Here we discover wives, 
l^amenting the loss of their husbands ; children mip- 
sing their parents; parents mis^ng their children j 
who, with hearts filled with rage andrevenge^ run 

I Raffles' Hist. Java, Appendix E., vol. ii. p. clxxix. 
• Report of a Commiaaion to inquire into the Abases of the Slave 
7tade In Cdebes, dated Macassar, Sept. 21, 1791^ 
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frantic through the streets^ to do all^ thai love of 
children for their parents, the tenderness of parents 
for their children, can inspire ; in order, if possible, 
to discover where their dearest relatives are concealed. 
And often, after all their laboiu: and anxiety, they are 
obliged to return, hopeless and comfortless, to their 
afflicted friends and relatives/' 

VII. 

' The Corean Archipelago aflFords the most pictu- 
resque views in the world. For a hundred miles ships 
sail among islands, which lie, in immense clusters, in 
every direction, varying in size, from a few hundred 
yards to five or six miles in circumference. The sea 
is generally smooth ; the air temperate ; and the 
natives are frequently observed, sitting in groupes, 
watching shipgj^^^tneyTph^. The valleys are culti- 
vated, and o^ ^s p ^etually changing. • When 
Captain Hall was in this archipelago, he counted no 
less than 130 islands from the deck of his ship, pre- 
senting forms of endless variety. Many of those islic 
clusters are inhabited: the houses are built in valleys, 
almost entirely hid by hedges, trees, and creepers ; 
but the natives are, in manners, cold and repulsive. 
They have many gardens j and on the sides of the hills 
are seen millet and a peculiar species of bean. The 
animals seen here, and at Loo-chop, are pigeons, hens, 
hawks, and eagles; crows are innumerable. Here 
are also cats, dogs, pigs, bullocks, and horses 3 butter- 
flies, grasshoppers, spiders, snakes, and mpnkies; and 
in pools, left by the tide, are numerous fisji of various 
coloui's. The inhabitants, as we before observed, are 
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cold; while, not &f di^ant, reside the Loo-ehoos, a 
people amiable and engaging to the last degree. 

vm. 

The heat of Africa is but little relieved, in any lati* 
tude of that great continent. At Congo, the climate 
may be ascertained by the number of its flowers, 
Th^e is scarcely a field, that does not present a richer 
assemblage, than the finest garden in Europe: the 
lilies, which grow in the woods and valleys, are ex- 
quisitely white, and of the most bewitching fi^agrance. 
Flowers, which grow single in other places, are here 
seen blushing upon one stalk in clusters; imder the 
trees and hedgerows are beds of hyacinths and tube- 
roses, one or two hundred in a groupe : their colours 
are variegated profiisely ; and the roses and honey- 
suckles afibrd a stronger perfimie;, than those of Asia : 
while American jessamine, son^ white, and others of 
the brightest scarlet, grow, a^^we are informed, 
by dozens in a bunch. These flowers yield little 
scent in the day; but in the evening and morn- 
ing they are truly delicious. The soil is, in fiw^t, en- 
cumbered with luxuriance of vegetation : and Captain 
Tuckey^ found the natives stamped, as it were, with, 
mildness, simplicity, and benignity. 

The Cape de Verd Islands approach, in vegetation, 
more nearly to the temperate regions, than the tropi- 
cal : owing, it is supposed, to the abundance of its 
vapours. Madeira has the most healthfiil climate of 
all the Afirican islands ; but Madagascar is the most 
> Narrative^ p. 3^, 4to. 
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beantifol: Nature seeming tbere to have taken fllea- 
sore, in exhibiting herself in the richest brillianejr of 
youth; and in producing every species of finelandscape; 
from the luxuriousness of uncontrolled vegetation 
to the grmideur of immense forests, and the sublimity 
of cataracts, and precipices. This is a country in 
which, though Nature has done every thing, mm has 
done comparatively nothing : for its natives are wild 
in their habits, and barbarous in their manners to the 
last degree. Here^ too, are found gum-lacca, ben- 
zoin, amber and ambergris; beds of rock chrystal; 
and not only three kinds of gold ore, but a multitude 
of jaspers, sapphires, topazes sad emeralds. Above 
all^ the island contains two hundred millioms^ of acres, 
e4]ttal to any in the world. It would, therefore, be 
pre-eminently worthy of being erected into an 
eoG^ire ; were not its climate so noxious, and its 
waters so pestilential. It produces apples, pears, 
peaches, guavas and strawberries; with oralis, 
lemons, grapes, and other fruits, growing both 
without and within the tropics: bulbous-rooted 
flowers, too, are innumerable; and the hedges are 
frequently composed of myrtles, quinces, and pome- 
granates. 

The southern Cape of Africa, displays all the splen- 
dour' of the vegetable kingdom. In no quarter of 
flie world are flowers more rich in size, in colour, 
or variety. At the source of the Elephant river, 
com grows luxuriantly with little culture ; and so 
abounding is it in apricots, figs, mulberries, and 
t RochoB't Vo|d|e ta Madagascar, 1792, p. 171. ' 
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aknonds, that the Dutch called it the Good Hope.^ 
Aloes are m blossom all the year ; and the ur is so 
pure, along the south-eastern coast, that the new moon 
is frequently seen like a piece of white silk. Dividing 
Uie A};lantic from the Indian ocean^ it has— 

A sli6re 80 flowery, and so sweet an a!r, 
Venus raigbt plant her dearest treaanres tbere. 

IX. 

Towards the south pole^ stretches a land^'discovered 
by Dirk Gherritz, a Dutch captain, in 1599. In 17909 
two vessels discovered land in lat. 47*" and 49*, but they 
did not land, on account of the ice. In 1820, an English 
captain, voyaging from Monte Vi^o to Valparaiso, 
found land in 61^ longitude 55*. He coasted its shores 
for two hundred mUes; but was unable to discover 
whether it was an island or a continent. He called 
it New Sheetland. There were no inhabitants; the 
landl^'^for the most part^ was covered with »iow; pines, 
and other arctic plants, were occasionally seen; and 
there were vast numbers of seals and whales. 

The coast of Patagonia, southward of the Ameri* 
can continent, is wild and h<Hrrific. ^^ Hares, de^, 
wild fowl, and ostriches," says a friend, writing 
from Bahia de Fodos Sontes, *^are seai in every 
direction.'' Homed cattle abound in the vast plains, 
affording food to tigers and lions ; though the latter 
are smaller in size, and less fierce than those of Africa. 
The Patagonians are the finest race of men in fte 
worid; having regukur features, and [adminA>Iy pro- 
portioned limbs. Tlie Spaniards having introduced 
t Pfttenoii*sTrafd8iiiA£rica,4to«p.34, 1790. 
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horses into this country, the various tribes eat horse- 
flesh, and lead a wandering life, like Tartars.^ 



New Holland is equal, in circumference, to three- 
fourths of Europe ; and it is curiotis to remiark, that 
it contains only one river of great volume. The har- 
bours of Derwent and Port-Jackson, however, are 
nearly equal to those of Trincomallee in Ceylon, and 
Rio Janeiro in South America. These settlements are 
the cradles, as it were, of a mighty empire. Not many 
years since, the whole continent was unknown to every 
other part of the world. It had neither swirie, cattle, 
sheep, nor horses; potatoes were unknown; and wheat, 
barley, and oats, were foreign to the soil. By the 
last authentic survey, however, there were found to 
be, in the British settlements only, fourteen thousand 
five hundred acres of land, planted with potatoes; one 
thousand two hundred and fifty acres of oats, barley, 
and wheat; and eleven thousand seven hundred 
acres of maize. There were, also, two thousand 
eight hundred Mid fifty-one horses ; eleven thousand 
four-^hiindred swine; sixty-six thousand six hundred 
and eighty-four sheep, and thirty-three thousand six ' 
hundred and thirty-seven horned cattle.^ Near these 

> The Patagonians bead their arrows with flints. Some system-builder 
may» perhaps, hereafter arise, who will trace their origin, inconsequence^' 
to Persia : for arrows of this kind were used by the Persians in their 
wart with Greece. Mtoy of ^hem have been turned up by the plough^ 
the spade, and the harrow, on the field of Marathon. « 1817. 

3 Since this was written, another surrey has been taken: and it may" 
afford data, by which may be calculated the progress of animal population. 
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s^ettlements are fonad copper^ ^um, potter*8 clay^ 
coal^ slate^ lime^ and fossil salt ; with white^ yellow^ 
and briilant topazes. In the sea of the same conti- 
nent^ embracing also Van Dieman's Land^ are found 
fast multitudes of sea elephants, seals, herrings, 
pilchards, and whales^; with skaites, having heads 
Hke sharks. An4 as to black petrels, they are so 
exceedingly multitudinous^ .that one hundred and 
fifty millionsr^ have been seen flying in the ^ir in one 
day. On the shores are seen kangaroos, having bags 
under their bellies for the security of -their youngs 
There also are seen white and mountain eagles ; cas-. 
^waries seven feet in height; black swans,^ three 
htmdred in a groupe; cockatoos, parrokeets, and 
parrots with legs like those of seagulls; and there 
also fly the most beautiful of all the birds of paradise.'* 

we shall compare the amount of the several years, beginning with that 
of leiSy and closing wiih that of 1818. 





Horses. 


Homed Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Hogs. 


1813.. 


.. 1891 . 


.. 12,543 .... 


45,621 ... 


. 14,641 


1614 . 


... 2197 ., 


.. 23,263 .... 


73,230 ... 


. 10,921 


1815 . 


.. 2328 . 


.. 25,279.... 


62,476 ... 


. 10,106 


1816 . 


.. 2451 . 


... 21,116.... 


55,097... 


. 11,372 


1817 . 


.. 2851 . 


.. 33,637 .... 


66,684.. 


. 15,634 


1818.. 


.. 3618. 


.. 55,450 .... 


201,247... 


. 22,633 



In the aboFe enumeration a very remarkable deviation from the geaeral 
progress appears in respect to sheep. Sorely some error must have crept 
into theu)fficial returns. At all events, some explanation ought to have 
been given, to account 'for the very' extraordinary eccentricity they 
present. ^ 
> Wemworlh'a Historical and Statiitical Desosption of Botany Bay* 
• Captain Flinders. 
3 First Discovery in New Holland^ by Vlaming, in 1697. 
« MaBonra SupArba. 
VOL.111. ' M 
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There also are seen^ one bird having a nole like the 
tinkling of a bell; ,one that seems, by its voice, as if 
it had the power to laugh^; and a quadruped^ which 
walks in fresh water, like the hippopotamos, having at 
the same time the beak of a bird. There grows » 
species of cherry, which has its stone on the outside of 
the fruit; and in no part of th^ world is there a 
greater variety of insects. There are, also, fpur thou-- 
sand two hundred species of plants; referable to 
one hundred and twenty orders. Curious, also, is it 
to remark, that most of the animal and vegetable pro- 
ductions assimilate.^ All the quadrupeds are like 
opossums; all the fishes like sharks; and the trees 
and grasses bear great similitudes. The birds, how- 
ever, differ very materially. 

The climates of the South Sea Islands bear a rela- 
tive similitude to each other. The manners and 
language of the inhabitants, also, are analogous. 
That they can form as strong attachments, as Euro- 
peans, has been proved, by a multitude of examples. 
The following is an affecting instance. A young man, 
named Stewart, having been guilty of mutiny at 
Taheite, quitted his ship ; and taking up his abode 
on the island, married the daughter of a chief. By 
this young woman he had a beautifiil child. The 
Pandora soon after coming in search of him, he was^ 
seized, taken to the ship, and laid in irons. His wife 
followed him with her infant; an'd a scene took place 
so tender and heart-rbreaking, that she was obliged, 
to be separated from him by force. Stewart sailed 

» " Ha ! ha ! ha !"— Grant's Voy, of Discov., p. 134, 4to. 
Ornithorfncfaas Paradoxus; vide Phil. Trapsact. 1802. 3 White. 
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with the Pandora, and was shipwrecked. His wife 
soon after pined away, and died of a broken heart. 

The Island of Tinian, situate 15^ 8' north latitude, 
and 114® 50' west longitude of Acapulco, is only 
twelve miles long and six broad ; but in that small 
compass is exhibited almost every species of beautiful 
scenery. With such advantages, we indulge but little 
surprise, when we learn, thatwhen the original natives 
were taken from their native island to recruit the 
exhausted population of Guam, they languished and 
died of grief. Added to the extreme loveliness of its 
scenes, Tinian abounds in all kinds of tropical flowers 
and fruits in the utmost profusion. It is fortified by 
a difficult anchorage, occasioned by its coral rocks: 
is abundant in fowls of many descriptions; and its 
cattle are of a milky whiteness (except the ear8> 
which are brown and black), resembling those upon 
the banks of the Clitumnus. What a contrast to all 
this are the firozen regions of the north, sti-etching on 
every side the pole ; covered with perpetual snow ; 
with lakes and seas, agitated by boisterous winds; and 
fretted with enormous masses of floating ice ! The 
Isle of Tinian, which Nature has most extravagantly 
endowed, blooms to no human purpose I The foot-r 
steps of a casuajl stranger alone presses its shore i 
while Iceland, with fields divided by vitrified olifk; 
without a tree; aboundii^ in precipices, burning 
lakes, and barren mountains, produced a Thurleston, 
a Thordsen, and a Prode, with two hundred and forty 
poets, at a time when Sweden and Denmark and 
Norw^ay cultivated no science: when the Tartars 

m2 
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were emer^ng from the northern kingdoms of Asia, 
and overrunning all the empire of the Suracens; 
ivhen the houses of England^ France, and Germany 
were thatched with straw 5 and when scarcely a poet 
had appeared in Britain^ ! 

XI. 

Varenius, without consulting refraction, enume- 
rates thirty diflFerent climates ; Ricciolus about twenty ^ 
the most agreeable of which are those, situate between 
ibe thirty-fourth and forty-second degrees of latitude. 
14 however, we reckon from the equator to the poles, 
and allow half an hour's difference in the longest day 
in summer betwewi each parallel, there are, strictly 
speaking, twenty-four climates between the equator 
and the pdlar circles, and six between the poles of 
each hemisphere. 

The cUmate of the Brazils is deli^htfrd to a pro* 
verb ; and the entrance into the harbour of Rio Ja- 
neiro is said to be'even more magnificent than that of 
Constantinople. The landscapes of the Brazils derive 
additional charms from the quivering of the hummihg* 
bird. The size of this little animal is between a largt 
bee and a small wren. Its wings, tail, and bill^ are 
black ; its body of a greenish brown, with a beautiful 
red gloss 5 its crest green, gilded at the top. The 
}arge kinds have no crest ; their C9lours are crimson j 

> Dr. Holland informs us, that many of the Iceland gaides speak Latin ; 
that many of the.natives have formed their ta&tes upon the models of 
Greece and Rome ; and that many would not disgrace the most refined 
drcles of ciYiiized 84)ciety. 
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which afq)ear to vary in different lights ; hence the 
Indians call them ^^ sun-beams/' Their nests hang 
at the end of the twigs of orange, citron, pomegranate, 
and other odoriferous trees. Such is the bird, that 
gives life to every shrub and flower in many parts of 
South America ; while, in Africa, the creeper-bird, of 
brilliant plumage, flutters from blossom to blossom \ 
and, sitting on the edges of the corollas, sips the 
honey from the mellifera, and warbles in a most de- 
lightful manner. 

Mount Etna, proudly overlooking a country, which, 
though profusely fertile in all natural advantages, and 
enriched with many of the noblest monuments of clas- 
sical antiquity, has in every period proved an heredi- 
tary nurse of tyranny, is dividjed into three regions : 
the fertile, the shady, and the barren. These hare 
been called the torrid, temperate, and frigid regions. 
But the greatest variety of cliniate on one range may 
be found among the Cordilleras 5 for in the spac^ of 
a few hours may be experienced the greatest intensity 
of heat, and the greatest intensity of cold : while, in 
the ascent, every intermediate variety is quickly ob- 
served, and sensibly felt. These varieties, however, 
produce scarcely a wrinkle in the cheek of an Indian. 
Age in this country creates few wrinkles ; and it is 
difficult, as we are informed by M. Humboldt, to 
observe any difference between twenty and fifty years 
of age : the father appears as young as the son : the 
hair is of the same colour ; and even an age of sixty 
years produces little or no decrepitude. 
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Peru is a country, says Vanier,^ on which Providence 
has bestowed summers, which emulate the coolneM of 
spring ; a winter free fi*om cold; and a sky unincum* 
bered with clouds. The people of this country live 
to a great age; not only Indians, but Spaniards. 
Signor Atychio mentions several instances. In Chota 
he knew an Indian, who had lost only one tooth ; had 
not one grey hair; and appeared not above sixty or 
seventy years of age. Another named Agif, one hun- 
dred and forty-one, whose sight was clear; hair of a 
fine black colour; pulse firm; and of a firame so strong, 
•that he took the exercise of shooting every day. 

Chili derived its name from a peculiar species of 
thrush. It is the garden of South America. In some 
parts the soil is so inexhaustible, that the lands have 
b^en cultivated every year, since the Spaniards ar- 
rived ; and yet have lost none of their original fer- 
tility: and artificial manures are said^ to be not only 
imperfluous, but injurious. Of the ninety-seven spe* 
eies of trees which are indigenous, thirteen only shed 
their leaves: and so refreshing are the breezes, that, 
though on the frontiers of the Torrid Zone, Chili has 
no extremity of heat. In some parts it enjoys the bal-r 
samic air of Valencia, Murcia, and Estremadura; and 
the atmosphere is impregnated with the most deli- 
cious perfumes. The ancient mhabitants of this coun« 

1 Fdices niniium populi, qaeis prodlga tellus 
Fundit opes ad yota suas, queis contigit ^stas 

. iEmuala veris, Hyems sine frigote, nubibiis aer 
Usque careus, nultoque solum foecundius imbre. 

• Molina, vol. ii. p. 344. 
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try aadPeru divided the year into four parts; marking 
thie arrival of summer and winter^ and t^e vernal aod 
autumnal . equinoxes. '^ What blessings,*' exclaimfif 
Montesquieu, '^ might not the Spaniards have done 
for the natives of this country, and the Mexicans i 
They had a mild religion to impart to them; but they 
fiUed their heads with a frantic superstition. Th^ 
might have set slaves at liberty ; they made free men 
slaves. They might have undeceived them with re- 
gard to the abuse of human sacrifices, instead of 
which, Aey destroyed them. Never should I have 
finished, were I to recount the good, tliey might have 
done, and all the mbchief they committed.^" 

XII. 

In the bay of Campechy, in the Gulph of Mexico, 
besides citstomary animals, are seen sguashg^ feeding 
on nothing but fruit ; sloths baring every tree they 
mount ; armadillos covered with shells, yet burrowing 
in the ground like rabbits; porcupines, and tiger 
cats ; and monkies, sullen and untameable, dancing 
from tree to tree. There, too, are found cormorants 
and pelicans; parrots, parrokeets, turtle-doves, and 
humming-birds. Opposed to which are rambling 
ants ; spiders as large as men's fists ; yellow, green, 
and dun snakes, with black and yellowish spots ; cro- 
codiles and alligators. 

Barbadoes rises into hills from the coast by a regu- 
lar ascent to the interior. It has few trees ; but the 

> Spiril of Law8» b. z. cli. 4. 
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houses are partially shaded by straggling cocoas^ It 
iumkhes landscapes, however, curiously (xmtrarted; 
and, having no marshes or forests, has a serene at- 
mosphere. Tobago is a continued pjain, studded 
with various trees, peopled with birds of a most re- 
splendent plumage. St. Vincent is a rich and beauti- 
fy island ; and the vale of Buccament is the most 
delightful in all the Windward Islands. Antigua has 
not a river ; and Nature seems there to have dropt the 
usual benevolence of her character ; for the soil is 
parched, and the whole picture wears ^^ an aspect of 
disappointment." The island of St. Domingo,^ on the 
contrary, is one of the fuiest in all the world ; whether 
it is considered in reference to the natural richness of 
the soil ; the beauty of its internal landscapes ; or the 
fineness of its shores^ It contains every species of 
soil usual in tropical climates : and the plains of Los 
Llanos are intersected with natural groups of the 
noblest trees y much after the manner of an !E^glish 
]park. The forests abound in palms, mahogan^, macbi- 

i ft is^ iBipoiisible to calcBlate wtiat may be the destiny of this- peofrfe, 
wbeo we sec a black secretary wriling to a black Emperor, in the fol- 
lowing manner :— r<< Like the Romans, we go from arms to the plough % 
from the plough to arms: — and when we have taken advantage of the 
mechanical arts, and employed machines, animals, fire, air, and water, 
onr country wlH be the most beautiful, populous, and floarisfairtg'; and 
its inhabitants, hitherto so unfortunate, the happiest people in tht 
world."— When the French had managed to get the mild Maurepas {the 
black general of St. Domingo), into their power, they hound him to the 
mainmast ; nailed his hat upon his head ; and his epaulettes upon his 
shoulders ; and then precipitated his wife, his children, and himself into 
the sea !— Let France no longer vxclaim against the savages of Africa. 
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aeak, and palmettoes, roimd th^ trunks of which 
wind the convolvolus and the wind-band in man; n 
graoefiil fohl : forming a, complete school to the archi- 
tect, for the study of domes and peristyles, arches and 
eolonnades.^ While surveying th^se beauties. Column 
bus was struck with wonder, admiration, and delight; 
and boasted, that he had diseova'ed the original seat 
of paradise. This island is probably destined, ono 
day, to prove not only the errors of Montesquieu and^ 
Du Bos ; but to solve the problem, whether abilit]f 
and genius are indeed regulated by the colour of th^ 
tkin. 

xin. 

North America, adorned in the midst of boundless 
solitudes/ celebrated for its mountains, lakes, rivers, 
and cataracts, has soils of every quality, and climatf^s 
of every degree. In Canada the thermometer reaches 
to 96** in August ; and mercury freezes in winter. 
Upon the breaking up of the frost, however, flowers, 
as in Lapland, burst into almost instant existence. 
North of Canada the rigour has still greater severity. 

In the United States the transitions from heat to 
^old, and from cold to heat, are frequent and instan- 
taneous. These states comprize a territory of naore 
than two millions seven hundred thousand square 
wles 5 in which are the ^egs of! almost all the Eu-? 
ropean nations, blending in the distance, as it were, 
with men capable of every lofty enterprize. What a 

> Walton's Hispaniola. Edwards' Hist. Surrey of St. Domingo, 
c. is. p. 152. 
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field for the man of science and the moralist does the 
northern continent of America present, in natural 
wealth and national manners I Gifted with every 
valuable material, it exhibits society in almost every 
shade of distinction : from the disgusting savage on 
its north-western shores, where Russians, in pro- 
curing skins, sleep with rifles under their arms, and 
cutlasses by their sides^; to the noble savage of the 
interior^ whose manners are compensated by the 
rudiments of many virtues ; and thence to the com- 
mercial circles of New York, and New Orleans. 

What a beautiful and unequalled extent of country 
stretches from the Alleghany to the rocky mountains 
on the west I comprising an area of more than one 
million six hundred thousand square miles. Watered 
by innumerable rivers, all of which are tributary to 
the Misi^sippi, and blest with a pre-eminently pro- 
ductive soil ; this region possesses a capacity for im- 
prov«ment beyond any other on the surface of the 
globe. It is by far the richest portion of North 
America ; and may one day, perhaps, contain a po- 
pulation of nearly one hundred millions of inhabitants. 
With New Orleans for its foreign commerce; and 
the mouth of the Ohio for the centre of its greatest 
activity ; this great vale may, and most probably will, 
afford the most delightful picture of industry the world 
has ever witnessed : and the more so, since th^e are 
not only extensive salt-springs, but mines of coal, 
limestone, iron^ and lead. At present it offers the 

* Ptonlock and Dizou's Voy. round ibe World, 1785-1788, p. 49. 



befe^utiful perspective of one thousand years for the 
active industry of man. 

Now let us turn our eyes to Greenland and the 
northern regions. There we shall behold a melan^ 
choly picture of a waste of frigidity, forming a WrdV 
eye contrast to the waste of torridity in Asia and 
Africa. It seems a woe-struck region 5 but it has 
phenomena, exceedingly striking to curious obser- 
vers. The sun does not go down in sunimer for 
many months : Captain Ross beheld continued day 
from the 7th of June to August the 24th; making an 
interval of one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
two hours. The sun moves in a circle round the 
horizon : and shadows point to all parts of the com-: 
pass. At this season, the earth is farther from the 
polar star, than it is at the winter solstice, by one 
hundred and eighty millions of miles. In allusion to 
the constancy of the sun in summer, and of the moon 
in winter, Davis' ships, in his second expedition, 
were called Sunshine, Moonshine, and theNorth Star. 
This sunshine is succeeded by long twilights.. In 
winter^ the moon is constantly above the horizon 
every alternate fortnight ; and the hemisphere h per- 
petually illuminated by the auroral coniscations, and 
the northern constellations- In those regions, too, are 
Sieen vast icebergs* : some two miles in cireum- 
ference. These are frequently aground even at the 
depth of three hundred fathoms ; they are often three 
hundred and sixty-seven feet high : and if reduced to 
II plane of one inch in thickness, they would covet 

■ Purchai*, PilEtimt's, voK Hi. p, 637. 
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ail area^ equal to twenty-one thousand miles ; and iT 
Weighed by measurement^ they would equal the result 
of one thousand two hundred and ninety-two millions 
tiiree hundred and ninety-seven thousand six hundred 
a(nd seventy-three tons, 

XIV. 

In Disco Bay, the summer lasts from the end of 
May to the middle of September : the remainder of 
th^ year is winter^: a winter so intense, that in, lati- 
tude 68^, even Frefnch brandy freezes by the fire-side. 
Cradled, as it were, in the womb of Nature, and nur- 
tured in the midst of privation, the name of want is 
yet scarcely known to the Greenlanders. The whale 
chiefly constitutes their food; as its oil fumi^es 
them with light. And here, in a region, cold and 
sterile even to a proverb, and where the breath is 
Vbible to the eye, we behold men, whose virtues, m 
many engaging points, would honour the latitude of 
Italy. They have no laws ; no magistrates ; no dis- 
cipline; arid they have little occasion for either. 
The head of every family is its father, magistrate, and 
sovereign: and the courts of equity and law reside 
In every house. Thefts are so little known amongst 
Ihem, that locks and bolts are comparatively useless. 
In their conduct to the foreigners, who frequent their 
shores for their own purposes, however, they are not 
so scrupulous: but their urbanity towards them is 
said to equal that of any other nation. In their tem*^ 
peraments they are placid and content; and peculiarly 
> Lieut. Parry. « Egede. Descript. Orfenltod^ p. 21. 
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averse to sdtercation. They have no i^^ritten laws; 
yet they, enjoy an almost perfect security of property ; 
and are so attached to their country, relatives, and 
fiiends, that no argument and.no reward can. indude 
them to leave their ijative shores. In the northern 
parts of this country there is little .or no grass : — The 
peasants are, therefore, pbllge;d to buy it from the 
southern parts, in order to put in their shoes to keep 
their feet warm/ But, unlike the inhabitants of every 
other northern region, they have a fixed aversion to 
every kind of spirituous liquor. 

' ' In the Arctic -regions iron is, found so soft and 
ductile, that it may, be cut with a hard stpne. The 
natives called glass ice; when they saw a watch, 
they took it for an animal; they could count only to 
the number of their fingers ; and before, they saw 
Captain Ross, they believed themselves to be the 
ionly inhabitants of the universe ; and the globe, to be 
entirely composed of snow and ice, except the small 
portion they inhabited. When they saw the English 
ships they took them for birds,^ having sail& for wings: 
end ihcy had no conception where they could ccmie 
from, unless from the sun or the moon. 

The object of exploring the - polar regions is to 
discover a nearer route to China, than by Cape 
Horn, or the Cape of Good Hope. The latter of 
these routes is five thousand five hundred miles; 
by the polar one, if it exist, only two thousand five 
hundred and ninety-eight : a saving, therefore, would 
be eflFected of two thousand nine hundred and two 

> Egede, p. 44-7. 
« Boss's Voy. of Discovery to the Arctic Regions^ p. 93, &c. 4to. 
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miles : that is^ more than one-half of die whole dis- 
tance. 

In Prince Regent's Bay the vegetable produc- 
tions consist only of coarse grass, moss^ and heath, 
'nie moss is used for fuel ; and^ when dried, and im- 
mersed in whale oil, is used for light. In the grass 
and heath are seen hares and other small animals;^ 
Whales are large and numerous; there are also a 
considerable munber of blacky white, and red foxes ; 
and trade might extend itself in the teeth of seals and 
bears ; and in the ivory of sea unicorns. 

A green sea is the most clear of ice^; a blue one the 
fullest: but Scoresby' has proved, that the existenceof 
land is not essential for its production. In fine weather 
the water is so transparent^* that the bottom may be 
clearly seen, even at the depth of fourteen fathoms. 
The icebergs themselves are fircquently of a bright 
verdigris blue^ varied with tints of red; some near 
their bases of a sea-green; with sumrtuts snow- 
white. One astonishing peculiarity of these regions 
consists in the number of medusa*. They are in- 
deed Incalculable. They lie about a quarter of an 
inch from each other: and it has been calculated^^ 
that a cubic mile of them contains not less than 
23,888,000,000,000,000- 

At Cape FareweP the eye is presented with spiral 
rocks, rising amid blue mountains^ striking the spec- 

1 Bosa, p. ] 19, 13?. * Purchfw' Pilgrime^, vol, iii- p. 564, 

3 Metnoir* of the WcrMerian SociLty, vol H* part ii. p. 2D4, 

4 EllU'ft Voy* to Hudsau'i Bny, p. 29G» s Scorcsby> 
• PickereiilJ*^ MSS, Barrow, p. 322. 
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tator With delight or with horror, in proportion to the 
cloudiness or brilliancy of the sun. The ice, in the 
neighbourhoodof these scenes, as well as in Spitzb^- 
gen, is frequently shivered with the sound, wafted 
from fire-arms. Similar eflFects, from the concussion 
of the air, are witnessed among the Alps; and the 
report of a gun has the effect of occasioning a fall 
of snow among the Himalaya mountains. 

In the vast reservoirs of ice in these seas, myriads 
of herrings seek refuge, for the piupose of breeding 
in security. In the middle of winter, having depo- 
sited their spawn, they quit their recesses ; and pour 
in vast columns along the coasts of America, Ireland^ 
and Great Britain; emitting brilliant reflections, like 
those of the rainbow. In October they return to their 
icy habitations. 

Captain Parry passed through Lancaster Sound; 
proceeded westward^ running down the parallel of 
latitude 75% and arrived at about 114^ west longitude. 
He took up his winter quarters in a harbour of Mel* 
ville Island. This island he supposed to be one hun- 
dred and fifty miles long, and fi*om thirty to forty 
broad. He saw many fragments of snow and ice, re- 
sembling what Freminville^ beheld in other parts of 
the arctic regions, viz. steeples, towers, colonnades^ 
castles^ and fortresses. The animals, seen on this de- 
solate coast, were deer, foxes, white mice, and one 
American musk ox, having a mane large and shaggy 
like that of a ion. The vegetables consisted of grass, 

I Voy. to North Pole, p. 8. 
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poppies, and saxafrage in tufts and patches : and the 
birds were the glaucus, the king-duck, and the ptar-^ 
migan. These birds were seen only in summer ; but 
6wls, in fall beauty of feather, were observed during; 
the whole of their stay, 

XV. 

Europe, though it is the garden of the globe, has 
inany variable climates. That of the Netherlands is 
more remarkable for ^moisture than for warmth )'* 
and its principal celebrity is derived from the merit 
of its artists. Holland is cold to intemperance and 
humid to a proverb. Its painters are of a low and 
vulgar cast ; its writers in French and Latin removed 
from mediocrity; but it boasts not a single sculptor 
or musician: and only one poet. Denmark has a 
cold vnnter, a moist spring, and a temperate sum- 
mer; without a poet or a philosopher ; with only one 
historian, and that credulous. Its literature is dull, 
meagre, and penturious ; and rendered still more te« 
dious and frivolous, by being so much infested ^th 
antiquarian research. 

It has been remarked,^ that the western shores of 
continents are more warm than eastern ones. An 
east wind is, in fact, dreaded in most countries. 
The cold is frequently intense in Kamschatka, when 
on the opposite shore of America it is comparatively 
warm. The western part of IcelancF is free from 
those' enormous glaciers and mountains of snow and 

> Humboldt. Dampier. 

« Barrow's Polar Regions^ p. 3^2. 
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ice which so much deform the eastern shore ; and on 
Uieeast coagt of Britain a pea-blo8Som is scarcely 
known ia May, while in the west, myrtles, and 
even ftischias, grow in the open air, throughout the 
winter. In this island, dry autumns and summers, 
with warm springs and abundant showers, have been 
the most remi^rkable for plentiful years : and, upon 
r^erence to i^eteorolo^cal observation, we shall 
find, that in those years western winds have prind*- 
paUy prevailed. In winter, the north and north-east 
winds are generally productive of frost, and a south- 
west wind of thaw. 

But climates frequently, vary, even in the same pro- 
vince; a variation caused by soil, comparative ab- 
sence or pcevalenee of woods and stagnant waters, 
the pernicious effects of which steam from vegetable 
and animal decomposed substances. 

In Canada the graund freezes so hard in winter, 
that no graves can be dug ; dead bodies are, there- 
fore, kept till tiiecominencement of athaw; when 
the vegetation is so exceedingly quick, that the grass 
may be almost seen to grow. In other regions of 
America' soU and heat produce an equal sterility, and 
moisture an equal luxuriance of growth ; but, for the 
most part, America has temperatures, differing from 
regions, occupying the snme parallels of latitude. Its 
general climate is more islandic than continental; 
and yet its coldness and its moisture cannot be caused 
entirely by Ae proximity of two oceans; since we 
find islands in the Pacific, the Atlantic, and the Indian 
seas, still warmer, and equally as dry. That America, 

VOL. III. N 
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if weexoept tfae woet^i^ codat, is ^Iddr $md wmt 
mcAst, than correspondii^ lutitucbg^ in oiber ^600^ 
tiie% is certain^: and that those quaKties B»y arfee^ 
in tome degree, out of the i^ghbourbood oi twomtik 
"vast oceans, as llie AtJantk and Pacific, 9MMi a compa- 
rative height above Aie level of their surfoees, 1b 
liighly probable. But tiiese caused are ^ssl^rted in 
producing' thdr results by t^ vaslnesi^ ef the forests, 
the length and breadlh of the riv^rs^ tibe imperfect 
iitate of cnkiva^n, the natinre of ike so^, and eerti^ 
peculiarities of electrical phenomena. 

In tropical climates, the flesh of animals l»s neither 
the succulence nor the flavour of those of Surope; 
tmt they abound in cording friidts* In6eets,-rep^€s^ 
^birds, and some quadrupeds ar^ also, v^ry vigoi^dUfl^ 
and gro^ to a great sizie. The ^pia&tipeds of Asfie^ 
rice are, h<»vever, not so large, as those of oort^pon4^ 
ing latitudes m Ae Old Wim'U, though the reptiles 
are largeF. Fishes, for. the most part, attaiia tb6 
Ifffgest sixe.and wel^htaei^ bulk, in cold and tem- 
perate regi<ms. Fishes, inhabiting a peeulter dte^ 
ment, are, to the human race, the most iimocen^ 
«id not the least profitable^ of imimak: they iMive 
IK) opportunity, of pvingoffisnee, ^»t6pt thaeoppei^ 
tunity is sought by man himselfi But in (he hot 
dfanates c^ every continent and alwMit of eviasy 
island, man is annoyed in a manner, scavoely ta be 
eonceived by^ the more fortunate natives <^ Eurc^e^ 
^e PhiKppine Islands are mfested by \mg^ bain; 
Porto Bello with toads; Egyp« with ai^ f tim south 
.of Africa^ Asia and Panama^ whli aevpenls; Owraa 



wMiams; OttflcUikmp« with Beetle ^ MAmmxfp§m 
<rf Africa wteh iimiHnerable locufii». 

In respect to soil^ we may obiMsrve^ with the a^tibtor of 
flie ^^ Spectacle de la Nature/' that thou^ good floib 
yteld the Daost abundant hekrvests, in bod ones wiU 
ftwl in more delkate and wholesome ; game of 6 
moiie delicious flavour; frniti^ of a purer juice; and 
bees yield a better honey and a better wax. In hot 
«ioils veg^etables are h€»^ and s^'ong, but not proliie; 
In ttioist ones luxuriant and prolijBc^ but misimt 
ttrong nor hard. 

XVL 

That cUmatehfts an effect upon the ridn is evidettt 
fhnn three circumslances amoi^ a multitiide of 
others: first, that ft a native of Europe is m a ha!t 
elimate^ his ehfldl'^ hove ^rker comfdegdons tfaml 
^own. Secondly^ that AiHcan diUdren are bom 
white, continue so one mon<^, when they deviate to 
a pale yelloxv ; after a time they become brown, 
then black, and, lastly, glossy and shining. Thirdl}i^ 
tlMt the n^ro population^ in Amaican cUmatca, 
grow gradually less black : and fourthly, that Jewt^ 
remarkable for marrj/dng funong* A^mselves, in all 
agfes and cO«mtries, are observed to be white in En^- 
teiid^ swarthy kt Portugal; otlve in Ammea^ and 
copper-coloured in Arabia. Europeans are white; 
Ae Arabs, Perstans and Chinese, brown ; die East 
In^ms eopp^r eotonred^ and the Javana yeHow. 
Hie Moors are swarthy; the Africans, under the 
liae^ black; and the nadres of New South Wales 

V 2 
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of a dark chocolate. Greenlanders, whai boni, are 
as white as we are; but they have a blue spot in 
their skins, sometimes above the toins, and sometimes 
under, three quarters of an inch in diameter. As they 
grow up^ this spot* gradually extends over the whole 
body. Hitherto, we have paid too great a respect 
to coloiur. The time is, however, approaching, 
when prejudices of this kind will subside; and we 
shall know little or no distincti6n between white 
brethren, bli^k brethren, . red brethren, or olive 
brethren. The age of prejudice, thank heaven ! is 
gradually passing away. 

The hombill seems to vary more with the latitude 
than the longitude : in Java and Sumatra its biU is 
so large, that it is called the rhinoceros; in the 
Philippines it decreases ; in Abyssinia it grows less ; 
in the Moluccas still smaller; and in the Manilla, it 
sinks into a mere protuberance; while the black- 
billed hornbill of Senegal has no protuberance at all. 

In Ashantee the crows have white rings round 
their necks, and the pigeons are green. Turtle doves 
in Europe are generally ash-coloured ; in Japan they 
are white ; and, at the Cape of Good Hope, blue. In 
America pelicans are brown ; in Manilla of a rose 
colour : in the Old World swans are invariably white ; 
in New Holland more frequently black. In Europe 
the bones of cocks boil white ; but among the Indian 
woods as black as ebony. Many of these peculiarities 
may arise out of the food, which -.the respective 

Saabaye, p. 282. . 
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a^imals consume; and have little connexion, there- 
fore, with the subject of climate. ; 
In the old. continents we find men varying in their 
colour, according to their relative latitudes; but in 
America it is otherwise ; the natives of that vast cour 
tinient, being, with small diversity of shades, of a red 
copper colour, from north to south, and from east to 
west. The Esquimaux, that freezes near the arctic 
pole; the western Indian, who sleeps upon leaves, and 
has die woods for his canopy; the Mexican, who burns 
between the tropics : the Peruvian, who sees the sun 
set behind die peaks of the Cordilleras ; and the 
Brazilian, who beholds it rising out of the bosom of 
the Atlantic, all bear the stamp of one original. There 
are no negroes under the Line, nor are there any 
whites either in the frigid or the tetnperate Zones : a 
white face, a black breast, and a woolly head, are 
equally unknown. The American Indians are remark- 
able, too, for the thickness of their skins and the hard- 
ness of their fibres; hence their comparative insensi- 
bility to bodily pain. They are also distinguished by a 
mellifluous language, and a classical symmetry of struc- 
ture. Indeed, so beautifiil are their forms, that when 
the celebrated American painter. West, saw the Apollp 
Belvidere at Rome,' so struck was he with the resem- 
blance, that he instantly exclaimed, ^^ How like a 
young Mohawk warrior I" When the Italians hear4 
this ^exclamation, they were mortified : but, upon the, 
painter's describing the elasticity of their limbs; 
their dexterity with the bow and arrow, and their 
indieations of conscious vigour ; and when he assured 



ikem, that he had often seen them stand in tlie very 
attitude of the Apollo, with their eye following ^e 
Brrow, jnst dischai^ed from the bow, they were recon- 
ciled to the exclionation of the painter> and felt all 
the vahie of the criticism.^ 

From the complectual diversities, alluded to, has 
m'isen the belief, that die whole human race have not 
sprung from one original ; but that either two species 
were created, one with hair, and the other with wool j 
or, that as many men were created as there are cU^ 
ferent colours ; with some alloivances for partial 
shades. Others, on the other hand, contend, that 
these diversities are merely varieties of one species^ 
as in vegetables many varieties of one plant derive 
^eir distinguishing features from the soilj the culture, 
or the climate. 

M, Baillie^ has asserted, that there is only one 
thirty^second of difference between the extreme of 
summer heat and the extreme of winter cold^ In trot 
pical regions spring begins at the end of September; 
summer in December; autumn in.March; and winter 
in June, In the northern latitudes this order is r^ 
versed) and in their summer the heat, occasioi^ 
by the constant pre$ence of the sun, is tempered 
by the large quantity of caloric, ab^rfeed by tb^ 
masses of ice and snow, as they pass from ji firm 
to a fluid state. The beech grows to the fifty- 
seveith degree of latitude; the oak reaches sixty; t^e 
cherry and apple sixty-three; the Osier, wiUow, a9p4 
quince »xtyH^; the fir sixty-^ig^t; the pv^ sixtj^ 
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aine} and tibe birch seveaty :— Sometimes in Ibis lati*- 
t]i4e the QoM is so ex^emely rigorous^ that the sap 
of thfs trees freeze; when they sii^> with a loud 
noise. 

XVU. 

Sweden has long^ cold^ and dreary wipters. In the 
north prevail several weeks of total darkness in win- 
ter ; while in the summer the sun is frequently seen at 
midnight. Many parts of thi3 country are equal to any 
picture, the imagiiiation can present, Acerbi was de« 
lighted with them; he seemed to be transported to a 
new worlds and to have been suddenly cast upon an 
enchanted island. Upon one in the lake of Palla- 
jervi* he and his companion passed the most agreea- 
ble hours. The scenery there resembles fiury land. 
Thefishof thelake furnished their table; they procured 
game from the woods: they fished^hunted, bathed, and 
aoKUsed themselves m drawing landscapes, collecting 
ptottts and insectst, and in contemplating the sun 
making his daily circle round the horizon, without 
once bathing himself, as it were, in the ocean. 

In former times, the accomplishments of a Swede 
wa*e to fight valiantly; to sit a horse well; to be an 
adept at swimming; to be skilful at the oar; to be a 
good skaiter; a good archer; to play at chess; and 
to know the names of the stars. Boasting in later times 
of 9i&veral literary societies and men of science, Sweden 
had produced some gopd poet9> and several ^unent 
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statesmen. Linnaeus and Puffendorf alone were suf- 
ficient to redeem even Kamschatka fi-om the im- 
putation of barbarbm. Prussia lias cold winters, 
moist summers, and a rainy autumn^ Without a 
painter, a sculptor, or an architect, this country owes 
most of its literary reputation to the poet Ramler. 
Austria is mild, yet exposed to intemperate winds. 
Its literature, for the most part, is bigotted and meta« 
physical; dull and pedantic. Russia has every 
climate; from the moss and ^nows of Siberia to the 
olives of the Taurida; from the wastes of the rein- 
deer, to the wastes of the camel. With this diver^ 
«ity ol soil and season, it abounds in little, either of 
learnings science, or imagination 3 though in the hum* 
ble merit of imitation, it surpasses every other coun- 
try in the world. Hungary has such a climate and 
such a soil, that a traveller was induced to declare, 
that, out of Hungary, ^^ there is no living; pr if there 
is living, there is no life." This country is remarka- 
ble for the multitude of its Roman and Grecian coins 
and medals. 
Switzerland^ 

There, level with the Ice — ribbed boaodj i 

TJie yelltiw han-e^sts gJow; 
Aud vales witli purple vJues Avt cruwu'd^ 

Bent^ani impetidiug saow. 

HeUn Maria Willi^mt, 

Wearing, In general^ the unpolished organs of a rude 
and unlettered people, this country boasts the pro- 
duction of patriots equal to those of Rome and 
Greece 5 and of writers, scarcely to be equalled in 
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their several branches. Being a country where auri- 
culas grow wild among moss^ half covered with icec, 
mimmer and winter may be traced on the opposite 
sides of the same mountain: and it is no uncommon 
circumstance to gather flowers widi one hand and 
snow with another! 

In the south of France tiie tempa*ature of the 
air, and the mildness of the climate, render the 
towns and cities highly agreeable to reside in, and 
^cceedingly conducive to the restoration of hedth. 
And yet it formed a subject of complaint to Rous*" 
seau, in one of his letters to Malesherbes, that the 
French had little taste for Nature, and still lesi 
for landscape. In the beautiful parts t^f -literature, 
France is superior to England; but decidedly in£n*ior in 
point of morals, politics, and philosophy. From I^ons 
to Bourdeaux and thence to Thoulouse, the climate is 
the climate of Paradise. The moon rises, for the most 
part, in cloudless splendoiu*; and the sun sinks with 
all the rich tienture of an Italian atmosphere. 

Portugal has an exquisite climate: her morn- 
ings being delightful, and her evenings truly en- 
chanting. She boasts of two hundred fine days in 
the course of the year! In poetry Camoens is her 
principal glory; and that poet she would not rescue 
from a life, not of comparative poverty, but of abso- 
lute want ! Her rank in science is of the third order. 

There are parts of Spain, which would seem, in 
some degree, to corrolK»rate the hypothesis of the 
Abb^ du Bos. Justin^ said of the Iberians, that they 

1 Illis fortjor tacitarnitatis cura quim fits. 
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W0r»M BM^ch afraid of Iq^hig tlieir gravit^i as some 
persons are of losing their lives. This character 14^ 
yliesj in a gi^eat measure, to dieir descendants. 
Livy/ too, said of. the ancient Catalonians, that it 
was iQoredtfficult to disarm, tban'to destroy them :— a 
remark equally i^plicable to the modem Catalonians^ 
These instances are not insuktions. Others might 
bje brought from the various provinces oi Europe; 
but surely Montesquieu, were he now living, could 
not suppose, that the modem French bear any re- 
temblance to the natives of Gaul^ when the Franks 
possessed themselves of the west part of that country; 
the Burgundians qf Ihe east; and the Viiigoths of 
the north. And yet his hypothesis would imply the 
argument. 

Spain has acUmate for the best painter and the rich- 
f^t poet; while its literature is copious in every de- 
partment, except those of science and philosophy. It is 
a country formerly romantic for its chivah^ ; the beauty 
of its women; and the pride of its ancestiy. In latter 
days it has become a prey to all the evils of a^foreign and 
domestic despotism. It is a. country, which nothing 
but a bad government could, in any way, impovmsh ! 

Few cUmate^ have been more celebrated, than that 
of Ita^ ; a country celebrated for its specimens of art ; 
its ancient love of liberty; and its modem patience 
under tyttany* Vain are the inhabitants in the nudst 
ef poverty; and luxurious again^ the lessons of disease. 
Tile ^neral climate of Italy, however, has been much 

> Ferox gent nalhun cMe ritam sine aroilt pout. 



misconedTed. ll; is not so fitvourable for atM^'UMMH 
mical observation as England ; England haiviog bmmpq 
clear days and nights : since it is subject to fireqnent 
fogs in summer; and to rain in winta*. When the 
atmosphere is clear, however, the skies are transoend^ 
ant: sometimes like pearls imd silver; and in the 
evenings like burnished goUL Piedmont so beau^fol^ 
80 frnitful, imd aboimcfing in every luxury <^life, 
boasts a climate^ supemr to that of Italy in general s 
andyet*-^wfao can refrain from expres^g astonishmesi 
and indignation, when he reecdlects, that neither a 
painter^ nor an historian, ai^ only one poet^ of evii-* 
nence were ever bom in the country! 

■ ■ She pines beneath the brightest skies. 

In Natore's richest lap ! 

Thebes^ has produced hi^r Pind^; Cappa4ocia itf 
Strabo aqd Paosanias ; its Basil and Gregory N^tzim-* 
asen; Bristol has redeemed its character by tt« 
Chatterton and ita Southey; but Piedmont! — sb^ ia 
adi^grace to her climate ! 

xvm. 

It is remarkedby Tacitus, that the ancient Germans^ 
dinding their year into three sea^ons^ bad no idea o^ 
autumn. That season, on the contrary, was bett^. 
esteemed in ancient Thessaly, than either summer or 

I Victor Amtrl. B$m U Asti, ^m. 7tb, 1749. 
• Abdera and Thebes were bye^words for stupidity; and yet the former 
produced Protagoras, AnazarchoSy and Democritns; and the latter, 
Baoditts, CadnraSy Amphiooy H erc ul es^ HesM, Pindar, and Phitardh, 
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spring; being remarkable for its long conitinuance,* 
and its brilliant skies. 

Though the summers in the Crimea are variable, 
the autumns pestilential, and the winters rigorous, the 
springs are highly delightfiil. The hills are covered 
with sheep; the air is mild ; the sky serene ; and the 
wild vine mingles in the hedges with the arbutus and 
jessamine. Flowers of every colour spring up in 
myriads ; the perfumes, which ravish the senses, are 
unequalled by those of any other country in Europe ; 
while the soil is capable of producing every descrip- 
tion of fruit, that grows in France, Italy, or Greece. 

The climate of the Dardanelles is delightful in die 
extreme ; while the seasons of Syria may be said to 
be separated by hours; for so many varieties of 
climate are felt, in a short space of time, that die 
Arabian poets figuratively observed, ^^ that the Sannin 
bears winter upon its head ; spring on its shoulders ;' 
and autumn in its bosom ; while summer lies sleeping 
at its feet/' 

The Morea has a climate temperate and agreeable.' 
From April to August there is seldom rain : the most 
agreeable season is winter: the stars shed a golden 
tight, unknown in ruder climates : its skies are e3^- 
ceedingly brilliant : and the water of its coasts, and of 
the Archipelago, is of a deep azure. 

Mytilene was celebrated for its wine, its climate, 
and its women. The birth-place of Arion and Pit- 
tiacus, Phanios, Sappho, and Theophrastus, it was. 
worthy of being the occasional residence of Aristotle 
and Epicurus. Fragments of the finest marble attest 



its ancient magmfieence.; Crotowas^said^ in adcient 
times^ to have been remarkably' conducive to the 
strength of men, and the beauty of women. The Isle 
of Samos consist of rocks, mountains, and precipides, 
interspersed with pines, mulberries, and olives, grow- 
ing oyer mines and quarries of white marble. Thun- 
der-storms in this island are more frequent in winter 
than in summer. Samos .was so fertile and beautiful, 
that Horace applies to it th^ epithet concinna. The air 
in the Isle of Siphnos was so pure, that men lived 
longer on .that island, than in any other of the Greiek 
republics: and Rhodes, an island once so cele* 
brated fpr its roses, had so mild a climate, that there 
was not a day in the year, in which the sun did not 
rtiine upon it. Pindar called it the daughter of Venus 
and the wife of Apollo. 

The climate of Crete is as delightful, as its con- 
stitution was formerly excellei^t. Its winter of two 
months resemble the May of England and the April 
of Italy. The rest of the year is a continued suc- 
cession of fine days and brilliant nights. In the 
day, the sky is cloudless; in the night, a count- 
less profusion of stars, whose brilliancy is seldom 
obscured by vapours, renders the season of sleep 
more beautiful than the splendour of the day. Hence 
it was called ^^ Macarias, the happy Island." The 
mcients might well fable this country to be the birth- 
place of Minerva, the cradle of Jupiter, and the 
theatre, in which he consummated his nuptials : The 
fevourite haunt of Cybele ; and on whose enchantin|^ 
shores the Dardan hero was so anxious to erecia city, ■ 

lEpiir. xi. 1.2. 



I have alwa|i» arteraied thai pmmge mtt «l 
Urn mbet vffectkig in all Virgiil, wt^e Bdms, after 
iMifia^ made good bb lanAi^^ 4»rMted a Mrty 
and bnUt hones; ivtere, after his coa^imiiioBs IumI 
bagon to oiiUivate tke 6<m1| and he had tottied hfe 
thoughts toifrards legiskJiBg <Mr his Iktle edkmjr^ by 
diTiding the lands, promotlDg loarriages^ and enael^ 
ing laws^ he is represei^ed, as finding himself imdcf 
the necessity of qnitting the idan^ and of seddag 
his. foitone in another country t For his eom ivto 
blighted, and Ins grass wbb parceled; his trees de« 
routed by caterpillars; and his eompaniims in dimget 
and in exile^ Ming every day fii^m ferers, oocasioned 
by noxious vi^urs. 

XIX. 

Upon qnitting Greece we may remaric, thattboi^fay < 
for the most part, it was sterile ; yet it was the hmd of' 
ipeedom and- the arts. Sicily, on the odier han^ 
was 90 fertile, thatit was caHed the granary of Rome, 
lliere is, in fiiet, noi a wealthier soil in the whole cir- 
cMfiference o{ the globe : and yet what a nursery of 
tyrants it has always been! 

The republic of San Marino affords nothing, by 
which we may accurately judge of the effect of 
eUmate; but it proves how compatible happinesa 
is with a sterile 8oi(, and an elevated ' r^^ioib 
This smi^ r^mbtic, standing upon an indun^ed 
•and-rock, has neither swi, climate, tior sprii^ 
water to boast $ but it has independence and hiqpt^ 
noBs. It eonnsts <tf im abrupt mountain, surrounded 
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by SMil ang» lyk^ axwmd it ; €M«io^> fsr flte 
BMMt psi^ m ckmdi ; wkk a^ber a flcnirer nor a if« 
Tidet ; and frequeadly ooyened witli 8Ddw^ WliBe the 
coiiitry benearti gto^ira witii altcovfflte «harie*aB^ 
lUne. lUs ve|raUie omen ks origmt»tbe eireuiB*- 
itiaoe of a Dafanatiaa bavfaig fiJc^ tipon this cmggf 
oaiiifinoeAHra bermtaige* HaH^ cA^tained, during 
Hmt Qomae of a kag life) a fa^ reputation for sanctity^ 
"" BMUiy religioiis p^rtoas reseated to him 5 and having 
^fected what die /wmrld regard^ a miracle^ the pri]>- 
cess ^ the comtiy gare hfan the entire property oS 
llieflM>imtain. From this time the eminence increased 
bt population ; and a repuUican form of government 
was iiuititated^ which ^dsts even at the present dny : 
an interval rfone thousand three hmidred years hav^ 
ing elapsed nnce its creation. The history of this 
umqne repiriilic eevipr&Kes only seveti folio pages. 
The first comoiemorates ihe origins Hbe second re^ 
cords the pnrehase of a mmiie {hM, llOd) : d^ iMrd 
ibe purchase of another castle (A.D. 1170) : the 
linirth mentions a war (A.D. 1460), in which the m* 
hflbitante assisted Pope Pios H. against one i^ «be 
lords of Rimini; and for which they received fotir 
small castles in recompense. The fifth g^ves an ac- 
count of their territories^ reverting to its anci^it 
limits : the sixth records some of the mtr^^]es of 
Cardinal Alherom to overtmm the repnbHc: the 
ievCTth and most interesting page, records a proposi- 
tion, that was made to them by Napoleon fluouA^ 
parte, of mcreasing their territory ; which, in coitfor- 
mity to ancient principle, they had the magnanimity 
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to refiise. Tbus, amoilg precipices, tbe lurtiiv^s of San 
Mamoj^five thousand four hundred in numb^,^ eajov 
A liberty ai^ a tranquillity, entirely i^iknown in any 
other p£^ of the world ! The natives of this repablic 
seem to be indebted for a great porticm of tteir happi- 
ness to three peculiar regulations : viz. the comflols- 
sary, who pronounces judgmeiit, must always be a 
foreigner, a doctor of laws, and resident- only three 
years. The , physician must be thirty-five years of 
9ge^ and remain only three years : and the school- 
n^aster is chosen for the purky of his morals^ his hu- 
manity^ mildness of temper and useful knowledge. 
One of the chief doctrines, he is ci^led upon to instil 
into the minds of his pupils, is to make them satisfied 
with their condition j to love their country as their 
pwn house, and their fellow -citizens as tteir own 
families. Thus situated, and thus educated, the in- 
habitant of San Marino thinks that every thmg, which 
is valuable, is centered on his native rock.'^ 

> Mons. Augustus Frederick Crome, in his general view of the rela- 
tive political strengtii of European nations, states, that the republic of 
San Marino is in extent about etghteen English square miles ; that it 
lias six thousand inhabitants, and a public revenue of fifty thousand 
Rhenish florins. 

« Boccalini fables,* that a difference arose in Parnassus, on the subject 
of precedence, between Juliano Corbelli, doctor of law at San Marino, 
and the Baron of Bisagnano. This difference was referred to the congre- 
gation of ceremonies, who decreed, that Corbelli being bom in a free 
country was to \vB\k hand in hand with kings; and, therefore, to take 
precedKe of any baron or even prince, born in a country, where liberty 
,was unAown. 

" ■> \~ ^ : ■■ '■ 
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WHb these detaehed people we may, not inappro-^ 
pria^fy, assocmte the natives of St. Kilcki. St. Kilda 
is a large rock, five miles in circumference, rising out . 
of a sea that never steeps : and against which the 
waves dash with tremendoife fury. Though this rock 
is insulated from land several leagues, it has wells of 
the purest water. The natives are described as being 
mo<leb of simplleity and innocence. Envy, jealousy, 
iHid anibition are totally unknown amongst them. 
Tliey have no money ; but barter with fowls, and 
fei^hers. Solan geese; and birds' eggs. Bred in social 
affsetion, they are mild and humane; and when 
sailors are wrecked upon their shore, they pay them 
all possible attention. They- are, also, eirtremely sen- 
sible to the charms of poetry and vocal music. 

The great Loo-choolsland is, also, fortunate in many 
respects. It lies out of the usual track of trading ships : 
it has no want of foreign commodities; and producer 
nothing to tempt the avarice of strangers. The inha- 
bitants have no arms ; and no money : and, like the 
arctic highlanders^ of Baffin's Bay, cannot be made to 
understand the nature of war. Kaempfer relates^ that 
they are all either fishermen or husbandmen ; that 
they lead a contented life; are dieerfiil and affection- 
ate ; and that after their daily work is done, they take 
thdr children and wives into the fields ; where they 
sit ; drink a little rice liquor ; and play upon musical 
instruments. Hall's accoimt of this interesting Jl^ple 
is equally picturesque and engaging. The D^ity is 

• 
> Vide Ross's \oj, of Disc, to Aretk Rcgioos, 4to. p. 135. 
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knQwn %a ftbem by the name of BodcA^: lurt tliere u 
«0lhibt^ in the cUjmite of tbi» idand to make Hxe \ifr 
lAhitants wiser^ better^ or more hi^py, than then: 
neighhours ; and yet they are ao. 

XX. 

Of the climate of England]^ much has been said hg 
thoB^ who have written on the subject. . For my own 
part^ my Lelins, I «m. persuaded^ th^t you ^e w^ 
conte^t^ with it ; being thoroughly convinjc^, thnb 
Sidtop Berkcly was justifted in sayings that grovea 
ao4 meadows were no whi^re in such perfection as in 
^Kn^nd; and Uiat Charles II. was equally correot^ 
when he dcK^lared^ that a |;:entleman might walk o^ 
oftener and with greater comfoirt in Enghm^ thi^ in 
a^ other country of Ewope. Let us^ ther^ore, 
adapt our wish(^ to our cUmatje ; rather than presusie 
to expect^ that IS^ature will adapt our climate to our 
widbies : and the more so>siiice ev^a in the age of EUxar 
beii^ the .best complimc^^ ever paid to ai^ climate in 
Uie wcNrld^ was p^d to this : viz. '^Tbat it ws^ too 
pure for a slave to breathe in.^" Britons 1 remj^nb^, 
thflut liberty is not only your birth-right, but the hir^ 
xjght of your children. Be, therefore, neither cteated, 
e^ted, coaoced, nor c<»xqaered out of it. It is more to 
be valued than beauty, manners, wealth, rank^ pow^, 

» Qi^prd*s Vocabulary of the ltO(y<kfXh language. 

« For some curious observations, relative to tlie weather of these 
idands, vide Lieut. Mackenzie's System; discovered in 1816-1817. 
He makes the cycle complete in iilty-four years. 

3 2.Rnitiw«rtb, p..4$S. 



§h ! more to be prized than life itseV. It is the gem 
of aU mental ornaments.; and the whole mdverse hAs 
pot^ng to compare to it, either ingrimdeur or in 
beauty. 

. In this part of my sutgect^ I shall take leave to 
record the very extntordinary season of 1818 and 
J819. The y^r 1817 had been remarkable for it« 
violent storms^ inundations and earthquakes. The 
mountain of Hausnick^ in Upper Austria^ sank into 
a lake ; the lake of Porciano, in the territory of 
Ferentino^ Italy, became dry; flames issued out of a 
bed of sulphur, near Sl^bourg, in Bavaria; and a 
whole mountain in the bailiwick of Rattenburg, fell 
into a valley, which stretched at its feet. The sum- 
mer of 1818 was the tiiost delightful^ in respect 
to weather, ever remembered in this country. The 
days were so mild, $o pure, so radiant; and t^ 
evenings so serene ; that it might be said, that Eng-^ 
land, for one seaspn, was cx)nverted into Italy ! In 
August, such was the dryness of the air, that the 
leaves fell from the trec^, as in autumn ; the :harvest 
moon being the third of a series of ten years, in 
which it proves most beneficial to farmers. Dtu^g 
thl^ remarkable hi^ats, it was observed, that they 
were nearly equal in many European latitudes ; the 
^ermometer of Heaumur standing at the same point 
at RiHue^ Madrid, Vienna, and Berlin. In Novem-* 
ber the narcissus was seen to bloom in Hampshire ; 
in other distric);s grass was mown; and, in ot^ers> 
ly^eat was seen conung into ear. Indeed, a miracle 
feem^ to be offected in the vegetable world, eimo&t 

o2 
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eyery day. In the county of Perth, garden straw- 
berries were in full blossom ; the berries of the 
arbutus were ripe j the buds of many forest trees 
swelled, and those of many hazel bushes expanded ; 
tolips appeared in leaf above the ground ; and street 
pease and mignionette were luxuriantly in flower. 
In December, tulips were seen in Scotland, five 
inches in height ; flowers of ten weeks* stocks, and 
marigolds, were as fresh and vigorous as in August : 
on Wanstead Flats, in the county of Essex, leaves of 
)ime-»trees fully expanded ; a snow-drop was in bios- 
aom ; and swallows seen. At Appledore, in Devon- 
shire, a second crop of apples were gathered, full 
grown, the tree being in bloom, when the former 
crop was gathered. Near Plymouth, jonquils, hya- 
cinths, anemonies, pinks, stocks, and monthly roses 
bloomed in great perfection ; there were, also, ripe 
raspberries. In the fields and hedges violets, hearts'- 
ease, purple vetches, red-robins, and other flowers 
blossomed; the bsJc and elm retained much of their 
foliage: Mid birds were sometimes heard, as if It 
were spring ; and on the 24th, a robin's nest, with 
four young ones, nearly fledged, were foimd in the 
tbatch of a poor m^n's cottage at Hemingtop, near 
Sali^imry. During the first six days in January, the 
air was calm, but foggy ; the wind fluctuated between 
the south and east; from the 7th to the 14th> fell 
several heavy showers; but, during the month, 
there were not less than twelve serene days, and 
no snow bad fallen from the commencement of 
the ^winter. On Eskdale Moor, in Cumberland, a 
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. young brood of red grouse were hatched; and by 
the 24th^ Uiey were able to fly. In the first week of 
February, bean plants were firom ten to twelve inches 
high, with all their perfection of foiiage> similar to 
what they are in June. The German tamarisk was 
observed in fiill bloom, and in the beginning of the 
month, the blossoms of the mca heriacea began to 
open. -In Sweden and Norway there was neither 
frost nor snow ; and in Russia great inconvenience 
was felt from that want of regular intercourse be- 
tween one province and another, which snow, frozen, 
contributes so much to &ciUtate. In Savoy, not only 
Mount St. Gotbard and the Simplon were crossed 
without difficulty, but even Mount St. Bernard. In 
the beginning of February, too, several swallows 
were seen in the gardens of the Tuilleries at Paris. 

Such was the season in Europe during the winter 
of 1818 and 1819. But of all climates the island of 
Teneriffe presents the most delightful; since it is 
suited to the wheat and vines of Europe; the bread* 
treeofOtaheite; the coffee-tree of Arabia; the figs of 
India; plants common to Jamaica and to Lapland; 
the cmnamon of the Moluccas; the cocoa of Ame« 
rica; the date of Provence; the laurels of Italy; the 
olives of Greece; and trees, resembling the oaks of 
Thibet. 

XXI. 

Montesquieu used to observe, that ^\ Germany was 
the country to travel in; Italy to sojourn in; England 
to think in; and France to live in."<— >7%m/)ora nm- 
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timtur ! And Pompef being, one day, on a vi^t t6 
LucuUus, at Tuscuhim, enqtiii^ of that gi^eral, hoiw 
he (xmld be so absnrd^ as to make his viUd fit only 
for a summer resMence* ** What?" saidLucnlluswil^ 
a smile, ^^ do you imagine, that I have less sense, Uian 
storks and cranes? shall liiey change their haMta- 
tions with the season, and IaicuIIus remain in one 
residence all the year'?" 

Since then the emoluments of Ntfture are not to be 
ei^yed, to the fullest advantage, aH the year^ I wouM 
in thip aspire to imitate l^e conduct of LucuUtB. 
Jamiary, tiberefore, I would spend in Portugal; Fe^ 
bniary in die Madeiras; and March in Spain. April 
in Sicily; May in Lapland; June in Italy; July in 
Switzerland; and August in France. September in 
England; October among the variegated forests of 
America; November in Crete; and December in tiie 
islands of the C^>e de Verd. 

XXII. 

We have now travelled the globe; from east to 
west; from south to north. Noticed every de^crip* 
tkm of dimate; alluded frequently to tlie natural 
productions of the vdrious soils; traced mien in va- 
rious stages of society; zxA noticed many of their 
peculiar customs. What is the result? We find, that 
in islands^ and in countries the most beatitifiil, as well 

t The ^^Mk kliatis of l^tary; u well as tb6 ptoialt emperora of 
Chioa^ were accusUuBed 40 ebaage their resMeAoes »otoiiding to tlie 
seasons. 



as ht tfao^ the most savage $tnd foiA^ftn, great ctimtfB 
fUsgraee the iahabitantB^ In some islands, wh^e .N»- 
tm-d is Most luxuriant and profuse, we observe, not 
o&fy no genius, but no bunuuiity. The siune may 
equally be appKed) v^ether those felaods are in the 
frigid, temperate^ or the toi!i*ld zones. There are 
di£ferenoes in ih^ir niauners; and modiftoatioiis ib. 
the display of their mentid capacities: but for the 
causes of all tfaes^^ We nrast look to other reas^ib 
Aanto tbose^ artsing firom thedi0!^0nce of *climate. 
For whence proceeds it, that, in Persia and Arabia, 
poetry is ahnost oharaetaristk of the people 5 and yet 
m Egypi^ nearfy ift the same parallel of lati^de> 
Aough it is^ as h were, Ae eldest of nation^^ not on^ 
single poet has ere^ been known in the county! 
Then a» to times s^d seasons t 6fpheHs lived in &^ 
in&ncy, as it were, of the hmnan miUfd^ £«tr^pide& in 
the vigour of Grecian liberty: Virgil in the morning 
of Roman slavery: Boethius in the evening of learn- 
ing; Dante in the darkness of violence and supersti- 
tion ; and Camoens in the dawn of maritime discovery. 
Genius depends, then, not on climates, nor on coun- 
tries; on times, nor on seasons. It no where rises or 
&lls with the barometer. It is the gift of Nature 
only; and its developments depend on an infinite 
variety of circumstances. 

Arguing on the principles of Montesquieu, Raynal, 
^inkleman,^ Du Bos, and other plausible writers, it 

> Winkleman insists, that Englishmeu are incapable of much excel- 
lence in painting ; not only from natural Incapacity* but from the unfii- 
▼ourable nature of their climate ! 
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would be impossible to account fi>r tbAt distinct 
Tariation^ which is observed in the dispositiims, 
habits^ and genius of those people, residing On the 
opposite banks of frontier rivers ; on the transverse 
sides of high mountains; and particularly of the same 
I^eople, at different periods of their history. Of this 
the ancient and the modem Greeks afford a curious 
exemplification. Both enjoyed the same soil^ and 
the same climate; yet the former as muchexcdled 
the latter^ as purple and white surpass yellow and 
brown. 

An artist may yet enliven die forests of America, 
or the solitudes of Siberia: a Gessner may soothe 
the savannahs of Africa; a Raphael may delineate 
near the wall of China; a Palladio may adorn the 
harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul: and even a New-* 
ton may arise in Lapland. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Of all the passions, which derive additional force 
from scenery, none experiences a greater accessh>n 
than Love ; that nohle feeling of the heart, which 
Hato calls ^^ an interposition of the Gods in bdialf 
of the yonng/" A passion celebrated by all, yet truly 
felt by few. ^^ Dost thou know, what the nightingale 
said to me?" says a Persian poet; ^^ what sort of a 
■um art thou, that canst be ignorant <^ love?'' 
Rather would I enquire, ^^ what sort of a man art 
thou, that canst be capable of love ?" Since, though 
ci^Si the passions it is the most productive of delight, 
it is the most unfrequent of them all. How many of 
us feel the passions of hatred and revenge, of envy 
and desire, every day ! But how few of us are capa- 
ble of feeling an ardent affection, or of conceiving an 
elevated passion ! That was not love, which Maho- 
met felt for Irene; Titus for Berenice; Catullus for 
Lesbia; or Horace for Lydia^ and though Anacreon 
is never weary of boasting his love, the gay, the 

> In Sbikespeare how delicately is lore delineated in l>Mfelftli Niglit; 
and In C^mbcUne. That of the beaatUnl, and I had alaiMt said disgust- 
ing, Jnliet has nothhig to compare with It. 
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frantic Anacreon never felt a wound. Homer, how- 
ever, was sensij[)le of all the delicacy of affection ; and 
he paints the difference, alluded to, in the examples 
of Helen and Paris; and Hector and Andromache; 
while he makes even the savage Achilles alive to the 
purity of honourable passion : 

The wife, whom choice and passion doth approre, ' 
Sore every wise and worthy man will love ! 

//. ix. 1. 450. 

Euripides, too,— the poet of the hearty— decl«refif> 
thiit love would of itself induce us to adore a deit^^ 
erea iu a country, peopled by attests. But tib^ 
Greeks, generally speakings were alnibst as mucb 
strangers to legitimate love, afe the barbarians, th^ 
affected to desj^ise. The passioii of Sappho wfa» 
notiiing but an ungovernable fever of desire ; thoogk 
die fragment^ die has li^, has beaa so l^ig, so often, 
md so widely celebrsited, that the world imagines 
she Was the essence of love ! As a poem it h^ beeft 
Ufijustly celelirated ; (if I mHy venture to differ froni 
so admirable a critte as Loagimis^;) because it has 
been celebrated, fer beybud Its tnerits : and even as a 
fiuthful picture of desire^ it has nothing to cdmpaiie 
with a poem of Jayadeva. ^^ The palms of het hmds^ 
support her aehmg temples^ pale as the crescent risiag 
at eve. ^ Heri! Heril' thus she meditates an thjf namiB^ 

» It is astonishing, that not only Longinns, but Addison and Du Bos, 
have Mien into this illegitimate entbudaaiii. One woidd really Mpitose, 
that none &f them €oal4* by any Inj^icatioD^ hiiire ktfl^D thedcraftloo, mr 
which this celebrated ode was wrtCtai. 
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m ifjshe ivere groHfied; and she were dying through thy 
absence. i She rends her locks ^ she pants; she laments 
marticHlatdy ; she tremMes; she pines; she nwvesfrom 
place t6 place ; she closes her eyes $ she rises again ; she 
feAhts / -61 such a fever of love^ she may Uvcj oh ! celes- 
tial physician^ ifthott admmister the rem^y; btU shouldst 
thou be unkindf her malady wUl he desperate*' 

Herpn has jureaerved an Indian song^ translated by 
a Catabjt bi^n, who had acquired the English lan- 
guage at Williamsburg, more simple ; but fitr more 
affecting to the mind and heart. " I was walking in 
the shade of a grove, in the morning dew. I met 
my feney. She talked with her smiling Hps to me. I 
gave her no answer. She bade me speak out my 
miod ; ^' Bashful face spoils good intent."" That 
cheeted my heart. But when my love is gone from 
Biy side^^then my heart faints, and is low."" 

II. 

Terence paints affection in the scene between Pam- 
philus and Glycera : — and when Phsedria is taking 
leave of his mistress, how natural are his exhortations. 
'^ Love me by day and by night ; but when you are 
in the society of that soldier, seem as if you were 
absent. Dream of me ; expect me ; think of me 5 
hope for me ; take delight in remembering me ; let 
me always be in your imagination ; and let me reign 
in your soul, as you rei^ in mine.^ "" The picture of 
Jayadeva, it is true, is drawn with force and with all 

> Cam milite isto praesens, abiens at sies; 
Dies Doctesque nie miitoy &c. Eun, act i. $c. 2. 
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the wild irregularity of the passion itself; but what 
has de8u*e to do with the passion of love ? That 
mild and elegant affection, which sinks the deepest 
where it shews itself the least : that curioia feUcitas 
of the heart, which can animate only the wise, the 
elegant^ and the virtuous : that sacred passicm, which 
bestows more rapture than perfumes, than sculpture, 
than paintings than landscape, than riches, than 
honours, and all the charms of poesy, united in one 
geujeral combination* Read the ode of Sappho, and 
the fragment of Jayadeva, my Lelius^ again and 
again, and tell me, if you are half so agreeably attract- 
ed to their merits, as to those of the following beauti- 
ful indication of elevated ^tachment ? The feelings 
which this exquisite morceau expresses, must be felt 
by every woman, who aspires to the passion of love, 
or the name of love is prostituted, and its character 
Ubelled. 



Goy youth briov'd, in distant glades 

New friends, new hopes, new joys, ^o find ; 
Yet sometimes deign, 'mid fairer maids. 

To thiniL on her thou leaf'st behind. 
Thy lore, thy fste, dear youth, to share. 

Must never be my happy lot ; 
But thou may'st grant this humble prayV^ 

Foi^get me not — forget me not. 

Yet should the thought of my distress 

Too painful to thy feelings he. 
Heed not the wish T now express. 

Nor ever deign to think on me.> 

lOdyssey^ 
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Yet,oh! if grief thy 8t^ attend; 

If wanty if sickneMy be thy lot ; 
And thoa require a toothing friend : 

Forget me not — forget me not. 

Mfi* Opit, 

Animated with an affection like this^ the earth; 
with all its inconveniences^ is a paradise : even when 
toiling through the parched deserts of Lybia^ the soli- 
tudes of the Ohio, or the frozen wastes of Lapland.^ 

I love the memory of Mr. Pitt on many accounts. 
He was an unfortunate statesman, it is true ; but he 
had a lofty eloquence, capacious views, and a noble 
mind. Sir Walter Farquhar calling one day, the 
premier observed him to be unusually ruffled. 
*^ What is the matter ?" exclaimed the patierit. 
'^ Why, to tell you the truth," replied Sir Walter, 
*' I am extremely »igry vnth my daughter. She has 
•permitted herself to form an attachment for a young 
gentleman, by no means qualified in point of rank or 
fortune, to be my son-in-law." ^^ Now, let me say 
wie word in the young lady*s behalf," returned the 
minister. ^^Is the young man, you mention, of a 
respectable family ?" ^* He is." " Is he respect- 
able in himself?" '' He is." '' Has he the 
manners and education of a gentleman?" ^^ He 
has." *^ Has he an estimable character?" ^^ He 
has." *^ Why, then, my dear Sir Walter, hesitate no 
longer. You and I are well acquainted with the delu- 

1 '* Sic amor contorquet caput nasirum,** says a Lapland poet» 
** mutat eogitationei et iententias. Puerorum voluntas, voluntas venti,- 
JuvenUm eogitatioHei, hngte cogitationet** 

Schefleri Lapponia, cap. zxv. 
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sions of life. Let yaw daughter fottow her ewn incli- 
nations^ since they appear to he Tirtuotis. You have 
had more opportunities, than I have, of knowing the 
value of affection, and ought to respect it. Let the 
union take place ; and I will not be unmindful, that 
I had the honour of reomnmending it/^ The phy»cian 
SMowed the direction of his patient ; <he lovers were 
diluted ; and the patronage c^ the minister soon testi- 
fied Us satis&ction. 

Though Horace seems to have known but titll# of 
this passion, the Romais in gieneral, as well as Tibid- 
Iss, Propertius, and Ausonius, in particular, seem to 
hove enjoyed a mudi higher opinion of it. Hence 
duties were appointed to guard affection in many of 
its stages. One tied the nuptial bands; a second 
conduoted the bride to her house; a third kept her 
from gadding; a fourth preserved a unity of soul; 
and a fifith took charge of reconciling the parties, 
when any differ^ioe accidentally occurred. 

Chesterfield caUed women ** toys;" Montesquieu 
said, they were found to delight by persoiml chmms^ 
while Cato declared to the senators, in a dehate on 
the Appian law, that if Aey made women their equals, 
they would soon be their superiors.* Hippocrates, 
Euripides, Plautus and St. Chrysostom, have liklwise 
borne testimony to the dishonour of women. ;''Weak 

> Sphit of Laws, b* zv]. c.*2. 



vagjik, in .Ifaeir tiuni^ feigaaUixe their YMUtyatui dbw 
heroism in tfaeendea^raur tQiiegrade)tbciii: theyc^tt 
them the ^'weak sex;" tfie /^ fiiroliMis i6|i;'\tbe 
*' sensitive sex;" the ^^ bad sex." 

If you were men^ as qsen you are in shew^ 
Vou would not use a gentle |ady so. 

Midsummer Nighfs Drfam, act iil. sc, 2. 

Some^ frflowing the example of Adam inhis ang^^ style 
them '< the Mr defect of Natwe:" while the Tahimd 
<)f Babylon insinuates, that the great power^ foresee^ 
ing the eril^, women would bring iipoii men, refiised 
to make £?e, till Adam had repeatedly requested 
him; fearfol that men should eonsiderldie making of 
women an act of malice! Augustine, howef'er, 
esteemed them the ^* pious sex:" 



■ ■■ ■ ■' ■ a gotltor itar 

His livelier search itlupiu'd. 

See women in what country you will, with few ex- 
ceptions,^ we fipd, that travellers give the same 
accoimt of their virtues: from Ledyard down to 
Golownin.^ The pedant, the coxcomb, and the man 
of the world, affect to despise women; 30 do those, 
who are conscious, that women despise them. But 
the man of pure sentiments, and of imaffected con- 
sciousness of his own strength, prides himself in his 

1 Vi4e Shipwmk of the Oswego, pu \\7, 14&, 2ia> 825u 
« CaptlnrUy in Japan, vol. i. p. tOa| 194. 
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'companion: while the maa of misfortune^ hsul^ig 
Vomen by the endearing name of the ^^ good sex>" 
compares them to Aurora and Thetis, asking arms for 
Memnon and Achilles. 

IV. 

^^He is truly free/* says Rousseau, *^xdio, toac-. 
complish his happiness, wants not the assistance of a 
second person." Fortunately for the moral of this 
argument, a man, so constituted, not only does not 
exist, but cannot exist. It is the wild vision of an 
imagination, teeming with enthusiasm, and produce 
ing in melancholy! Women are the charms and 
delights of our existence. When they love, they do 
so with purity, with disinterestedness, with constancy. 
Their hearts are sanctuaries, and fit to become the 
centres of every pure enjoyment. I ^peak not, it is 
true, of the gay, the frivolous, of the supercilious; 
wid yet even to many of these, the following lines are 
not always inappropriate or inapplicable. 

Oh Woman ! in our houra of ease* 
Uncertain, coy, and bard to please ; 
And variable a» the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
K ministering angel thou ! 

Scott. 

The appetite of the wanton is like the south wind 
of Arabia,, breathing over the strings of lutes. The 
strings relax, and the lutes are never in tune; the 
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gir^ of love bursts from under the bosom; nffaile 
lore is like a tree, yielding in all seasons either blos- 
soms or fruit. It builds its nest, as it weire, wilh ciil** 
natnoh; tod ^ves li charm to life, a4 silver leaf gives 
^eater histre to the polish of the chrjstaL Men. 
there we, however, who latigh at love ! The p6Nff^ of 
ridicule aldne dktingaisbes them from animafe. In 
thei1^ femilies Ubiej are wasps, or gnats, or gad-flies : 
terrific ds lions to their wivoi and chil(tren ; but V6s&t% 
mice <o men ! 

Love is composed of all, that is delicate in happi- 
ness and pleasure : it is an union of desire, tender- 
ness, and friendship; confidence the most unbounded; 
and esteem the inost animated and solid* Filling the 
entire capacity of the soul, whether in rickness, in 
soiTow, or in poverty, it elevates the character by 
purifying every passion ; while it polishes the manners 
with a manly softness. When the flame of a love, so 
pure attd delicate lis 1^% g^€» out, a friendship, the 
most solid and affecting, spijngs from its ashes. And 
where love, like this, exists, ftir better is it to be 
joined in death, than by the malice of a wayward finr* 
tune, to drag on years of anxious separation.^ He 
w1k> is cap&bte of acting greatly and nobly, when 

, 1 Ubi idem et maximus et honestissimus amor est| aliquaudo prsestat 
morte jungi, qo^m vitA distralii. — ^Valerius Maximus. Moore has a 
similar sentimeot :— 

Oh ! I would ask no happier bed, 

Than the chill wave my love lies under : 
Sweeter to rest^ together dead» 
Far sweeter, than to live asunder. 
VOL. III. P 
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under no infiuence of affe^ion^ animated by the ap« 
plause of a woman^ whom he loves^ would act splen- 
didly and sublimely. 

And is this the passion^ which every animal^ that 
usurps the name of man, flatters himself he is capable 
of feeling ? As well may he imagine himself capable 
of forming the Hercules Famese ; of painting the ex- 
quisite water of a diamond; of composing the Mes- 
siah of Handel; or of writing Shakespeare's Ham- 
let, Milton's Paradise Lost, or Newton's Principia. 

Of all miseries upon earth, there can be nothing to 
a man of refinement, so entirely odious to the soul, as 
that of being chained to an insolent, vain, vulgar, hal^ 
educated woman. Nor is there a fate^ more sickening 
to the imagination, than that of a mild, modest, deli- 
cate and affectionate woman, doomed to waste her 
beauties and her sympathies, in behalf of 

** An etUog, drinkiiig^ bargainiiigi ilanderiogmanr' 

A French painter (Nicholas Loir)^ in order to shew 
how much love depends upon plenty, painted Venus 
warming herself before a fire ; and Ceres and Bac- 
chus retiring to a distance. How little does this idea 
harmonize with a Greek marble, I have seen, in 
which Cupid is sleeping on a lion's skin.* How little, 
too, does it realize the generosity^ the sensibility^ 
and the rectitude of heart ; the warm imagination, 

> CanoTa has a cbarmiog gronp ; a nymph sleeping on a iiou's skin, 
and a boy playhig on a lyre. 
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the elevatioh and the energy of ^soul^ which M. Retz 
describes^ as being the very elements of ^tffeciion^ 



Love has several analogies with natui^l beauties. 
^* What is more like love" says a German philosopher^ 
quoted by Zimmerman, '^ than the feeling with which 
the soul is inspired, when viewing a fine country^ <Hr 
the sight of a magnificent valley, illumined by ibe 
setting sun?" Albani, in his picture of the Loves 
and the Graces, represents them, as enjoying them- 
selves on a beautiful evening, in a valley, reclining 
on the banks of a rivulet. One of them, says Du- 
paty, is stretched upon the grass; and several are 
beckoning to him to quit his rural couch ; but he 
w31 not! Indeed, so obvious is the connexion, to 
which we have alluded, that the French peasant 
girls, when they separate, at the close of evening, 
fi-equently exclaim, **good night! I wish you may 
dream, that you are walking with your lover, in a 
garden of flowers." 

Have we lost a beloved mistress or an affectionate 
firiend? Do we hear a tune, of , which she was en- 
thusiastically fond ; or read a poem^ he passionately 
admired? Are not our thoughts swayed by a secret 
impulse, as, by the faculty of association, we recal 
to mind the many instances, we have received, of 
their affection and regard ?. If a melancholy plea- 
sure is awakened by .what we hear, and what we 
see, in familiar life, how mtich more Is that feculty 

p 2 
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of combination enlarged, nHien, after a loni^ abflmee, 
we tread .the spot, or behold the scenes, which onee 
were the objects of our mutual admiration. If, di- 
vided by distance, the lover^ indulges reveries of 
felicity among grand or beautiful sceoery, the image 
9f his mistress is immediately associated with it : 
and, at peace with all the world, he sinks into one 
of those silent meditations, which, in so powerful 
a manner, expand the Acuities of the imaginatioQji 
and chasten the feelings of the heart. Such are 
the consolations of absence, when there subsists a 
true and aboriginal affection; and when that affec- 
tion can boast a virginity of thought as well as of the 
body. Thus was it with Petrarch. When he was at 
Valchiusa, he fi^ncied every tree screened his beloved 
Laura: when he beheld any magnificent scene among 
the Pyrenees ; his imagination painted her standing 
by his side : in the forest of Ardenne he heard her in 
every echo : and when at Lyons he was transported 
at the sight of the Rhone, because that river washes 
the walls of Avignon. 

Love without imagination loses the principal por- 
tion of its charms ; with it, it acquires a purity, that 
vulgar minds can never dream pf« Hence in unjfre- 
quented recesses^ ^nd in savage solitudes, the lover 
delights to indulge the luxury of meditation. There 
every object serves to increase the strength and deli- 
cacy of his passion : and all Nature^ dressed in her 
boldest, or most beautiful drapery, wears to his ima- 
gination 
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■ a look of love : 

While all the tamults of a guilty world, 
Tost by ungenerous passions, sink away. 

Tim passion is ridiculed and calumniated by the vul- 
gar. It was, indeed, not made for them : neither was 
the Portland vase, the Ionic order, or the Guidian 
Venus. Yet love exists; and wliere it does exist, 
n prison is a palace ; and a desert an Elysium. The 
fbrce and the vigour, that it gives to life, is beauti- 
fy allegorized m the fable of Cupid and Anteros.* 
It embraces admiration, and the sweetness of tran- 
quillity. Two lovers, in each others society, are the 
most attractive objects in Nature: for love embel- 
lishes every thing; giving grace even to ugliness 
itself. . It is a resting place between earth and hea- 
ven.' Hence the propriety of St. Catherine de Sien- 
na's observation; that the condemned probably derive 
all their misery from theu* utter incapability of loving 

> Capid was the god of love ; Aoteros the god of mutaal lore. Gray 
has a beautiful imitation of an Italian sonnet by Buondelmonte. 

Losit amicitise interdum vdatus amictu, 

Et ben^ composite veste fefellit amor. 
Mox irs assumpsit cultus, faciemque minaotem, 

Inque odium versqs, versus et in lacrymas: 
Ludentem fuge, nee lacrymanti, aut crede forentl ; 

Idem est dissimiii semper in ore Dcus. 

4 The poets and medallists have an allegory illustrative of its disarming 
the Eternal of his justice. There was an agate with this subject^ in the 
cullectiott of the Grand Duke of Florence. Bot. Gard. vol. i. v . 396, 
et in Notii, 
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and of being beloved. A good woman is more con- 
soling to the soui^ than the balm of Mecca^ or the 
balsam of liquid amber^ are healing to the body, 
(like the magic island of Prospero^ she is full of 
*^ soimdsand sweet airs, giving delight." For Nature 
has granted her the power of producing every gra^ 
datiou of happiness; even though it may, at first 
view, seem foreign to her : as occasionally she paints 
animals and landscapes in the body of an agate or a 
jasper. For my own part, happy, eternally happy 
may ^he be, 



• whose tongue 



Makes Welch as sweet, as ditties highly peBu*d ; 
Sulig by a fair Queen, in a summer's bower. 
With ravishing division to her lute.* 

VI. 

In the whirlwind of life, what so delightful to the 
imagination^ as the bosom of love in the shade of 
retirement? For wisdom, severe and tasteless, as 
some have represented her, luxuriates in the smile, 
that animates the cheek of affectionate innocence. 
Where purity of love prevails, how small to the heart 
are the greatest of vicissitudes ! *^ If you repeat every 
word of the Alcoran," says the Persian Rosary, *^ and 
yet suffer yourself to be enslaved by love, you have 
not learnt your alphabet." When applied to illegiti- 
mate passion, where is the error ? If applied to an 

1 Henry IV., Ist part. Act iii. Sc 1. See also Two Gent. Veronajt 
act ii. so. 5. 
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honourable one, where is the truth ? When Milton 
wrote, that love 

■ refines 



The thonghts, tod beartenlargesi; hath its seat 
Id ireasoo, and is judicious ; is the scale 
By wlUch to heavenly lore we may ascend ; 

Was he young ? Was he an enthusiast ? Or was he, 
on the great theatre of life, only a poet ? His Comus, 
it is true, he had written in his youth : but when he 
wrote this, he had been a statesman for many years; 
and had written largely and success&lly against Mo« 
rus and Salmasius. Shall we class a thorn with an 
oak? A nettle with a fuschia? A pebble with a 
diamond ? A vermes with an ant ? A starling with 
an eagle ? Or a sloth with an antelope ? Neither will 
we suffer the low, degraded, fiilsome, passion of a ^ 
degenerated mind to breathe upon the flowers, that 
decorate a virtuous love ! 

There's a bliss beyond all, that the Minstrel lias told. 

When twoy that are linked in one heavenly tie. 
With hearts never changing, and brow never cold. 

Love on through all ills ; and love on till they die \ 
One hour of a Passion, so sacred, is worth 
Whole ages of heartless and wandering bliss t 
/ For, oh ! ' if there be an Elysium on Earth, 

It is this ;— it is this 5— it is this ! 

Moore, 

Woman, even to the eye of an astronomer, is the 
most attractive constellation in the whole range of 

1 Felices ter,etamplius 
Quos irrupu tenet copnla. 

H§raef, 
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Ae universe. Hence the love of an ^ccellent w(»nan 
is the Paradise of delight. Disgusted with the eold 
and indigent realities of life, it penetrates, satisfies, 
and enchants the soul : imp^rtiBg a grace, a lustre, 
and a satis&ction, to everjr mental quality. Nature 
seems to have completed her work, when, gliding 
amid the tranquil enjoyments of doijfiestae life, the 
soul melts m the silence of its $ati6fi|Qti9>n, 9l the art- 
Ijeas smiles, unobtrusive graces, Qnd fos^iiiiatipg man- 
ners of a mother and her infai^ts.^ 

ij » " Id early life/' says Rogers, "while we yet live ainoDg those we 
/love, we love without restraint; and our hearts overflow in every look, 
word, and action. But, when we enter the world, and are repulsed by 
strapgers, and forgotten by friends, we grow more and more timnMn 
our approaches, even to those we love best* / Horn delightful to ut then 
are the little caresses of children 1 All sincerity, all aOection, they fly 
into our arms ; and then, and then only, we feel our first confidence, 
our first pleasure." — 

At jam-^domus acdpiet te tet^ ;^Uxor - 
Optima, — dulces occturent oscula nati 
Prs^npere, et tacitap^tus dulcc^inetapgent. 

Ziucm.iii. 907; 

Indpe, parve puer, risu cognoscere matrem : 
Matri longa decem tulerunt fasti^ia menses. 
Incipe, parve puier, cui nou rlsere pareutes, &c« 

Virg, Ech iv. 1. 6Q, 



-Parrultts, 



Matris e gremio suae, 
Porrigens teneras manus 
Dulce rldeat ad patrem 
Semihiante labello. 

C4itul, EpUhaL 
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11 Women, like sealing-wax, are susceptible of any im- 
/jpressioii, with those they love. But, this love must 
not b^ gilded with tinsel ; nor must it flame be^re it 
bums. Its best and most eloquent language is si- 
lence; which, from slow impulses, insinuates itself 
isyto the heart. Alloy, however, sometimes increases I / 
this passion, as copper increases the <}uctility of gold. // 
For women love human beings ^better than angels. 
Love is lessened by a too lively consciousness of 
inferiority. 

VII. 

Sophocles having been asked^ whether he still en- 
joyed the pleasure of love, replied, *^ I thank the gods, 
that I have escaped its wild and fiirious tyranny." 
Sophocles was either unsuccessAil in his addresses^ or 
as ignorant of its refinements, as were most of his 
countrymen. Theognis, on the other hand, assured • ^ 
his companions, that ^^ he was the richest and hap^ 
piest of men, who possessed a gentle and a virtuous 
wife.'* Love and aversion is not so much bodily, as 
it is mental, attraction and repulsion. The love of 
something is, in fbcX, necessary to the human hearts 
If a woman has no lover, she keeps a dog : and if a ' 
prisoner has no associate, like the Count de Lauzun, 
he forms a friendship with a spider. ' 

Love, too, is the best of all tutors. Raphael Mengs' 
picture of Venus and Mercury teaching Cupid to read, 
(a copy from Corregio) struck me, therefore, as being 
defective. Love is the parent, not the child; the 
tutor, not the pupil. It is the god of benevolence. 
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chastity, fortitude, discretion, fidelity, patience, piety, 
and veracity. And where love is not the parent of 
these, love is itself an illegitimate child. Love, too, 
is not an instigator to cruel deeds, and an incentive 
to military glory, as it has heen represented : though 
desire is. But in a just cause it is active in attack, 
and still more vigorous in defence. The barbarians 
lov^d their wives better than the Greeks and Romans; 
and Tacitus, Florus Vopiscus, Olaus Magnus, and 
Saixo Grammaticus, give repeated instances of women, 
fighting by the side of their husbands, and obtaining 
victories. 
^* There are a thousand ways,'* said Mons.Neckar, 

\'*^ in which we may express our hatred, our con- 
tempt, or our indignation : but only one mode of 

' saying, ^ I love you,' that can be believed.*" So cu- 
riously does the organ of speech embody the feelings 
of the heart. Bodily strength pays homage to beauty; 
(but mental strength pays homage to love : for a union 
of these only can make the heart overflow with fe- 
licity. "Husband," ^^ father," ^^wife," "mother," 
become the most sacred of S4)pellations : and objects, 
if so dignified by afiection, however deficient in 
beauty, seem as if they sprung fi*om Gnidus, and 
were educated by the Graces, 

« With strenuous watchfulncfs anticipate 

All thydeiires; to shew myself, at all times, 
Wbicherer most thou wishest roe to be: 
Consort, protector, brotlier, friend, or serran^. 
Behold to what I pledge myself: — in this. 
And this alone, my glory, and my life. 
Will be all centered. Mfitru-^Lamb. 
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liove^ like this, endureth to the end of life : but the 
phantasm, which most men call love, is like the pith 
of plants: which diminishes as the tree grows old, 
and at length disappears. And here I cannot refrain 
from alluding to a beautiful series of coincidences, 
which occurred at Lanark, in Scotland, in the relative 
liyes of William and Mary Douglas. Thev were 
born in the same hour, and brought into the world 
by the same midwife : they were baptized together, 
at the same font; married in the church of their 
native village ; lived to the age of one hundred years 
without illness 5 died as they were reposing in the 
\ same bed ; and were buried under the same font, at 
which they had been baptized. 

Love is nearly allied to benevolence. Men have 
little need of finigality in the indulgence of satisfac- 
factions, arising out of the heart or of the mind. The 
deeper, and the oftener, they drink, the purer and 
more copiously will the fountain flow. In the ampli* 
tude of large cities there is peace and independence : 
social life being there divested, in a great measure, of 
impertinence, the soul may soar, or melt, at its discre- 
tion. A just method of reasoning, and a true standard 
of observation, in respect to mankind, are presented ; 
and though the mind is wrapt in wonder, when it 
contemplates scenes, in which Nature exhibits mag- 
nificent forms, and others, in which she seems to 
have abandoned the universe, the soul seems, like 
that of Elijah, to be more worthy of heaven, without 
first tasting of death, when it throws into the bosom 
pf want the refinements of education 5 when it elicits 
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from die eyelid of dktresfi the tear of deii^t ; aud 
ilhunines the countenanee of sorrow with the sniAe of 
satfefiEiction. 

The cloudi tloe from our prescnoe flye; 
Tis suBsbine where we cast our eje \ 
Wherever we tread on earth below, 
A rose or lily up doth grow. 



CHAPTER II. 



If the hunter delight In the society o( the banter 
if the idle and the dissipated derive mi illegitimate 
satisfaction^ when recalling to their mutual recollee* 
tion the follies of tteir youth, and feel themselves 
entitled to the friendship of each other, because they 
have partaken of the same vicious indulgences; with 
how much more pleasure shall polite and accoiur^ 
plished minds remember those persons who are, in 
any way, connected with scenes, which Imye admi^ 
nistered to their happiness i If snich are their asso-* 
ciiUiions, in regard to casual acquaintimces, how 
strongly must those recollections cement the friend- 
ships, which have previously been awakened by mu* 
mal esteem ! By elevating the character of thought, 
and by giving a decided tone to all the finer sent!-' 
ments of the heart, recollections of dik nature confirm 
the afiecttons of those, whom we have the happiness 
to rank in the number of our friends : — friends not 
formed in courts, tried vA banquets, nor cemented by 
slavbh compliances ; but contracted with those 
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with whose mfaids and feelings otirs intimalety hiir« 
monize; and to whom we are united by simihur haUts^ 
opinions^ and reflections^ and by the indi^goM^ of 
mutual benevolence to aU mankind* 

n. 

i£scbylu6> in exhibiting the love of ^Electra for 
Orestes^ paints, in a lively and affectionate manner, 
that species of friendship, which, of all others, is the 
most holy and the most enduring, viz. the friendship 
of brothers and sisters.— 

Thou dearest pledge of this imperial house^ 
Pride of my soul ;— >for my tongue must spealc ;— » 
The love my father shar'd, ny mother shar'd; 
Is centred all la thee. Thou art my fitther. 
My mother^ sister^ my support^ my glory. 
My only aid.— — 

JBich^fM,'^Th€ Ch^ephora.'^Potter. 

Friendship, which, next to love, is the most sacred 
of all moral bonds, and one of the most affecting 
of all moittl obligations, has been a favourite theme 
in every age. Who is there so unlearned, as to 
be unacquainted with the excellent axioms of 
Scclesiasticus ; Cicero's celebrated Treatise ^ or, 
with Horace's consolatory Ode on the Death of 
QuintiUus ? Plutarch este^ns it an union of two 
bodies in one soul, or one soul in two bodies i Aris- 
totle associated it with virtue \ Pythagoras called it 
ait immortal union; and even Voltiure, {fA a warm 
bead, but of a cold and calculating heart), said, that it 
supplies our wtmts, and multiplies our being. It has 
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its origin in heaven^ says BoetMus; is a sacred fell* 
city ; and ought not to be numbered with the gifts' 
of fortune. Such are the charms and advantages of 
friendship : and hence it arises^ as a natural result^ 
that no one, who possesses a Mend, can ever be truly 
indigent. For as the tourmalin absorbs and emits the 
electric fluid, in proportion to the increase or dimi- 
nution of its own heat, so, those who are capable of a 
aentiment so exalted as that of friendship, glow with 
one love ; feel but one interest ; bum with one resent- 
ment ; and participate the same enjoyments in a 
measure, commensurate with their taste, feeling, 
and virtue. As substances, which the magnet attracts, 
may be rendered magnetical themselves, so those 
friends, whose virtues have endeared them to us, 
impart so much of their qualities, that if we do not 
largely partake of their essence, we may yet imme- 
diately be recognised, as belonging to the same pro- 
vince, if not to the same village. So pearls concrete, 
and take a tincture from the air they breathe j and 
evergreens, engrafted on deciduous plants, cause the 
latter to retain their leaves. 

Watching our interests with solicitude ; assisting us 
with promptitude and diligence ; advising us with sin- 
cerity, tempered with delicacy; and combating our pre- 
judices with logic, rather than with rhetoric 5 a friend 
becomes the partner, and the omam^t of our lives ! 
In our absence, protecting us from the shafts of others 
with prudential zeal; in our presence, he chides our 
follies, and condemns our vices, by giving credit to our 
virtues. Preserving all the dignity of discretion, and 



abounding in innocent compliances^ he treats us 
with a studious and gratifying politeness. By divide 
ing his enjoyments^ he introduces us to new pleasures ; 
and, participating in our afflictions, his consolations 
are medicines, and his bosom is a sanctuary. 

ni. 

Friendship has its origin, progress, and completion 
in virtue'; hence is it able to subsist only in the 
bosom of good men : — Without it life is but a dull, unin- 
teresting drama ! In the present state of morals and \ 
of mankind, however, a friend is almost as difficult to ; 
find, as a quarry of porphyry. In our search, let us • 
remember the fete of the unfortunate peasant, who, 
when drawing a mountain brook into his garden, in 
summer, forgot that he was introducing a fiienc^ 
who, in winter, would inundate and' destroy every 
flower wid shrub in his little territory. Many are 
the friendships recorded in history; — As to the friend- 
ships of men in general '.—where is the calm, the inno- 
cent heart, and temperate appetite, which, springing 
from a pure mind^ bespeak a man, capable of esteem- 

1 Oeniqo^ in solis christianis ▼eruin lumen amicU!«B mirabHiter dazlu 
• • • Qum enim amicitla ^ virtute nascatur, necesse est^ ut Tera 
atqae perfecta amicitia in iis tanti^m sit, in quibus per&cta virtus insidet. 
Otoriui de NoML Christian, lib. ii. p. 406, ed. 1580.^ The Japanese 
seem to have a great respect for this virtne. Vide Rtkord't Account of 
hU Negociatibnt with the Japanese f p. 288. 

We may compare friendship to gennine Madeira wine. This liquid 
ittstidns no injury from being congealed by frdst, or thawed by heat ; 
from being boiled; lef^ to cool ; exposed to the sun ; or buried in the 
cellar. 
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• 

ing misfortune the greatest of all clain^ for respect 
and Teneration ? The Romans adopted a significntive 
motto for the escutcbe(m of friendship i--^^ Near and 
far : summer and mnter."^- All friendships must begin 
in one virtue^ and end in another : — respect and 
gratitude.' 



CHAPTER III. 



If a love of Nature give additional force to the lover 

: and the friend^ it is no less productive'of that high 

spirit of liberty, and that ardent love of true glory,^ 

which gives such a decided impulse and dignity to tbe 

soul. For impressive and sublime scenes, checking the' 

more violent passions, subdue the natural arrogance of 

our nature, reduce ambition to humility, and placeman 

and man upon a level with each other, by subduing 

the vanity of the proud, and exalting the hopes of the 

; humble. Of this opinion was Sir William Jones ; 

' who, bred in the school of Greece, and imbibing with 

> Gratitude, said Massieu, the pupil of Sicard^ is the memory of thQ 
heart. Milton's idea (book iv.) has been adopted by Rouchefoucaolt : 
perhaps both may be traced to a sentiment in Phalaris' Epistles, svii. 

« Gloria nihil est in rebus bumanls pulchrius, nihil amabilius, nihSl 
mm virtutis altitudine copulatius. Nam et a splendore virtutis exci- 
tata est, et ezcellenti pulchritudine ad amorem dignitatis allicit, et 
homines ingeuio pi*se8tantes ad virtutis studlum iuflammat. Omoea 
enim, qui maximo ingenio praediti sunt, stimulis glorise concitati, res 
prcclaras aggrediuntur, Tolle gloriae cupiditatem> et omne stadium 
virtutis extingues. 

Osorius de GloriA, p. U. ed. 1580. 
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his love of andient literature the most elevated ideas 
of liberty, never permitted them to wither or decay! 
Hence is it, that those countries, remarkable for a 
combination of scenerial contrasts, have, at all times, 
made the greater advances towards the cultivation of 
science and the ^rts ; or, in their absence, have ren- 
dered themselves conspicuous for a detestation of *^ 
despotism ; for a strong and ardent desire of retaining 
their liberties, when in possession, and of recovering 
them, when lost. I need not call to your recollection, 
among other examples, those of Rome and early 
Greece ; or of that lovely and unfortunate country, 
once loved, honoured and admired, dear to all lovers 
of landscape, the seat of virtue, the abode of peace 
and content, and where the honest face of poverty 
was never seen to blush. And much is it to be hoped^ 
that some one, animated with a love of liberty, and 
gifted with the rare qualities of an historian, may yet * 
rescue the heroic deeds of its heroes from the hands 
of the annalist. Switzerland ! thou art a country, that 
my heart does doat upon ! <f-i" , '^^ <' ^ '^ 

In that country was born the cefebrated Aloys 
Reding, who learned the art of war in the service of 
the King of Spain. After some time, he became dis- 
gusted with that regime; retired to his native country; 
and devoted himself to the science of agriculture. 
In this occupation he was engaged, when the French 
revolution electrified the. whole of Europe. ; The 
liberty of the Swiss was uncongenial to his taste; for 
it was a liberty rather in name, than in substance. The 
change, J;hat he desired^ was an amelioration of the 
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federal system ; but he desired such ameliofatioii to 
be effected by the Swiss themselves 5 not by the aid 
of French bayonets, or of French councils. Ani- 
mated by these sentiments^ he resumed the sword 
in fevour of his country ; and \^ith a small force per- 
formed many splendid actions. But the armies of his 
enemies wei^e too numerous, and treachery and cow-* 
ardiice diminished his nimiberfl. At length the tinle 
arrived, which was to decide the issue of the contest. 
Certain death appeared to await the whole of tbe 
heroic band. On the sublime heights of Morg^rt^i, 
Reding appeared at the head of his troops. Mor- 
garten had been e theatre for the performance of 
g^eat actions; and calling to mind the hen^ achieve<- 
ments of ancient times^ the brave general thus ad^ 
dressed his soldiers. ^' Comrades and fellow-dtizaos! 
Tlic decisive moment is arrived. Surrounded by 
enemies^ and deserted by our friends, it only remains 
to know^ if we will courageously imitate the example 
formerly set by our ancestors among these magnific^it 
mountains 5 — indeed upon the spot, on which we now 
stand. An almost instant death awaits us. If any 
one fear it, let him retire : we will not reproach him: 
but let us not impose upon each otherat this scdemn 
hour. I would rather have an hundred men, firm 
and stedfib^t to their duty, thim a large army, whtdi 
by flight might occasion confusion, or by a precipi-" 
tons reti'eat^ immolate the brave men, who would 
still defend themselves^. Ai^ to myself— I prootkise not 
to abandon you, even in thfe greatest danger.^ Death 
and no retreat ! If you participate' ih my resoMSon, 
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kl tnre men come out of your ratikfi^ and swear to 
me, in youf name, that you will be faithful to your 
promises." 

When the chieftian had finished his address, his 
sokUers, who had been leaning on th^ arms, and 
listening in reverential silence, instantly hailed its 
conelusion, with loud shouts^ of ^' we will nev«r 
desert you;'* ^^ we will never abandon you;'* *^we will 
shfffe your fate, whatever it may be." Two men 
tbesa moved out of each rank, as Reding had desired; 
and, giving their hands to their chief, confirmed the 
oatfi, their comrades had taken. This treaty of aL- 
Htnce between tiie chief and his soldiers was sworn in 
Qig%n day, and in one of the sublimest scenes in all 
Svirttzerland. A treaty, which, as the historian^ ob- 
serves, bears marks i4 patriarchal manners, worthy 
thef simplicity of the golden age. These brave men 
fought and bled with the resolution of heroes, and the 
enthusiasm of patriots; but fiite having, for a time, 
decreed the subjugation of their country, they fought 
therefore in vmn. 

n. 

As ydu are a fiiend to social order and imtfomiity 
of government, my Lelius, perhaps you may start at 
the now unfashionable name of liberly ;— the mother 
of the arts, of science, and philosophy; the Mend of 
vn^e, and the surest guardian of a people's happi- 
ness. Where liberty languishes, happiiiess never 

(Zacbo^. 

q2 
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I fails to wither away. Like the best of Indian rubies; 
I it requires no polish: glowing with its own fire, the* 
t brilliancy it emits, is native in the quarry. 

The revolution in a neighbouring state, which re- 
sembles a beautiful symphony to ai wretched concerto^ 
^ and the crimes, perpetrated during which, not all the 
waters of the Loire, the Seine, or the Rhone, can ever 
wash from the historic page, has weakened your national 
attachment to those greatest of all heaven's benefits, 
fi'eedom of action and liberty of speech. You resem- 
ble the herb, called by the ancient naturalists, Zac- 
km; which being bruised and cast into wine, turned 
the wine to water, preserving the colour, but losing 
the strength and virtue of wine. But, my Lelius, 
Liberty, (the loss of which necessarily involves the ruin 
of the human mind), is not to^be despised, because 
few, in these degenerated days, have any fixed regard 
for her. Nor is her character to be libelled, because 
vicious men, in all the wantonness of license, have 
formed so many schemes, and committed so many 
crimes, under the assimied privilege of her honour- 
able name. \ How many an act of treachery has been 
perpetrated under the name of friendship : and how 
many a virtuous woman has fallen a sacrifice, at the 
fascinating shrine of love ! In spite of all this, friend^ 
ship is still the most exalted of the virtues: love ia 
still Ae most delightful feeling of the heart: and since 
justice is the peculiar attribute of heaven, let liberty, 
— pur^, unadulterated, liberty,— be the idol of the 
good. / 
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ni. 

Nobly, justly, and honourably, was it obsen'^ed by • 
one of the Jewish rabbins, that were the sea ink, and 
the h«id parchment, the former would not be able to 
describe, nor the latter to comprize, all the praises of 
Liberty. It. is the rich prerogative of man! Tfce 
mother of every virtue ; and the truest friend, the only 
nurse of genius. And so natural is it to the human 
breast, that it is as difficult to eradicate, as it is to 
convert a circle into a square. 

fShout, hiss, and abhor license, my Lelius, as much ' 
as you will: there is not an honest man in the country, ; 
who will not echo her disgrace. She is an harlot: and i 
.the worst and most execrable of harlots ! But if you \ 
.despise the character of a slanderer; if you respec* 
the honour of your sister, and the chastity of your 
»wife: if you would secure the uninterrupted poises- 
jsion of your property: and if you regard the interests 
lof your children Mid the purity of your name : disre- 
garding .the caution of the worthl^$s, and disdajuing 
<to shelter yourself under the despicable garment of 
neutrality, you will honour the character of Liberty in 
.1^ times, and in all places, and claim its exercise, as an 
unalienable RIGHT. ) .There, is not a mendicant, who 
•begs from door to door, that has not as clear, and as 
indisputable a title to this inheritance, as the proudest 
.aristocrat, that, in his admiration of tyranny, ever 
disgraced the honours of ancestry. ^ Nature implanted 
.the desire: nature prompts us to command the exer- 
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cise: and may he^ who seeks, by any indlrectioii, to 
deprive us of this invaluable inheritance, be die 
scorn of this world, aiid an outcast in the next! All 
other sins may be forgiven. — But the sin of ruining' a 
whole people, for the sake of crawling on the mantle 
of an unworthy sovereign,— it is an oflFence, that 
kneels for mercy, even a thousand years ! 

Dion Cassius expressly marks the comparative cha^ 
racters of despotism and anarchy. • ^' The times are 
certainly bad," says he, " when men are not permitted 
to do what they please:— but they are much worse, 
when they ar^ permitted to do every thing they 
please."" yfhe abuse of liberty produces anarchy, us 
naturally as despotism tends to the production of 
liberty.) ^^We are content with alarms," said an 
Afghaun to Mr. Elphinstone ; '^ we are content with 
discord ; but we will not be content with a tyrant." 
- It was the opinion of Machiavel, that the fi^th and 
Hie dregs, as Voltaire distinguishes the upper and 
lower orders of society, contended only for the rmme; 
the middle classes for the essence of liberty. When 
therefore, my Iielinfe, you say, that the people have no 
honest regard for liberty, you are mistaken; Bnd 
much mistaken. For truly has Pliny remarked,— and 
in bis panegyric on Trajan too, — ^that people never 
love their prince so much, but that they love liberty 
more. 

in regard to the neutrality your firiend, Priscus, re- 
commends, let me remind you, that Solon declared 
^very man vicious, who, in any civil dissension, should 



0Q||lti«tue QfuliQr.^ A^kls Gelfius affirms the peu^y 
to have b^H BO less than the banishment of the de- 
Uuqu^nt, and the confiscation of his effects^ : and 
Cicero^ once had the intention of proposing a Jaw, 
that an offence of that kind should be esteemed capital* 
Hypocrites there are of liberty, who would stifle the 
ociiasional excesses of its more ignorant admirers, by 
imposing a nightmiureupon all its sons; as ^the women 
of Uie Fox islands, <to stifle the cries of their children, 
take them to the sea ^hore, and hold them in the 
water till they are dead. Like the legate of the sove- 
reign pontiff, they become ambassadors of intrigue to 
pfdsy the liberty of iwjtion. But every country, that 

> P^arch in Vit. Solon. Tbe best defence of neotrality is that of 
Kepos in behalf of Atticiis. This defence, however, fails, when we 
oompare the character with hnman nature. The mai^per of associating 
Catnlltis with Lvcretitw, is'txceediiig^y 6fftwAvG in itbis writer,. e. lii. 
JUL. An aigimitnt en^pl^ed ,a4«rwAr^>y ^cc»o» in favour of wen 
of prodeoce, seems to ha?e had its due weight upon the accomplished 
Atticns.— <<Let the affkits of others go on, as they will ; it is my opinion, 
that it is our business to mind our own ; to know our former ahd our 
present condition; and to know in what manner to act most QgreeiOde 
40 ottr bttrest." Boccattat* sa9», tot ^eroiq^no Rota, a Neapelifi^ 
j^ety won the affiectiqos of erery otije, by *' not deaixjug to know, n^oc^ 
Jess to busy himself in other men's affairs ; by seeing and concealing the 
actions of his friends and companions; and by divulging those things 
only, which might purchase others glory and reputation : by appifing 
iiimiilf to every one's Immoar; and )hy [yntodDg »^eir ears with ^ 
MMDce .of {Cppupendation." 

• Auhis GelU Not. Att. 1. ii. c. 12. 

s Epist. ad Attic, iii.l. 



• Adr.I^aHUWs. buri. 
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submits to be a land of slaves^ deserves to be a bmd 
of ruin. Patriotism is that virtue, which ** all genera- 
tions call blessed :'* and yet, wotdd they whither it in 
the bud; and make it languish, as the human intellect 
withers and languishes, beneath the influence of a pes- 
tilence. 

How sleep tbc brave, who sink to* rest, 
By all their coan try's wishes blest ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Betarns to declt their hallow'd moald ; 
She there shall dress a sweeter 9od» 
TTian Fancy's feet hare ever trod. 

A few words shall now satisfy us. I. It is incum* 
bent on the people to shew no little indulgence to 
princes, on two particular accounts. First,-^beeause 
they are compelled to see through spectacles, formed 
of .other persons' eyes. And secondly, because eyery 
prince,fromHeliogabalus to John Lackland; and thence 
to Napoleon of France; has been almost suflbcated 
w:ith praise. 2. We ought to remember, that 
though most men, either in public pr in private, can 
'chai^t the glory of liberty ;. it is not liberty for others^, 
but liberty for themselves, that they so earnestly desire. 
IVho could brawl more intemperately for liberty, than 
the Spartans ? And yet their conduct to their slaves 
was enough to bring a curse upon the whole penin- 
sula of Greece ! In truth, most liien are tyrants^ : mid 
if all tyrants were kings, there would be nearly as 
many kings as subjects. And this was, doubtless, one 
of the reasons, why Napoleon hesitated so little in re- 
newing the despotism of France. Knowing the ap- 
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petites of men, perhaps a greater insult was never 
hazarded to a country, than when he converted his 
infancy of authority into a manhood of power, under 
the specious pretence of being the friend and father of 
freedom. Promising every thing, he finished m being 
the only free agent in all his dominions : 



- Toto jam liber in orbe 



Solus Caesar erit.' 



What a solitude ! — Placing, however, a sentitiel ovc^r 
the tongue and the pen : and proscribing liberty, as 
•he had before affected to value it, like the wasp and 
the hornet, he lost his sting and strength for ever. 

Let us now refer to two beautiful maxims. They 
are taught us hymen of wisdom and authority: no 
poison, therefore, lm*ks concealed in their buds. 1. *^ A 
prince is not born for himself; but for his subjdcta 
In elevating him, the people confide to him power 
and authority; reserving for themselves, in exchange, 
his cares, time, and vigilance." This political canon 
is laid down by a Catholic priest, — MassiUon : and it 
derives no little authority from the source, whence it 
proceeds : for Catholicism has been, hitherto, the 
prolific and affectionate parent of despotism. As 
this canon has been universally acknowleged to be le- 
gitimate; it, of necessity, follows, thatthe minister, who 
presumes to infringe upon the established liberties of 
acountry, out of an insidious respect to royal autho- 
rity, is nothing more, and nothing less, than a pander 
to his sovereign, and an enemy to his country. A minis- 
ter should be deposed, upon the second bad symptom 
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Itieexbl^. Norooghtbetobepmmjttedto^irpMb 
a thirds lest he finises in imitatioig ifxe exj^amph pf 
the Marquis de Pombal i during whose adjpiuistra- 
tiou not less than ttoee thousand nine hundred s^dd 
seventy persons died in the prisons of Portogal^ wilil^ 
out being convicted of any crime. During the con- 
tinuance of the Spanish Inquisition, too, (from 1481 
to 1820}^ two hundred and ninety-one thousand four 
hundred and fifty persons were sentenced to be im- 
I^^n^^ and their properties confiscated : sey^ntpf^ 
^iouswd six hundred and ninety, to be burnt in ^ISjgr • 
md tbirty-two thousand three hundred ai^L^ iC^i^]^ 
two to be burnt alive. 

2. ^^ A mm in a BtsAe of slavery/' says the fir^t, and 

greatest of poets^ ^^ has lost the best half of himself.'' 

What has been lost, a people have a rig)it to recov;^ : 

,and the loAger the time they defer, the more difficulty 

imd danger will await the attempt. But in every cc^- 

jte3K4>latioji of change, we must.be essentially certajp, 

tixBt the b^efit can be purchased at no oth^ pripfi* 

And in tbe attempt to gain what has }^eea lost, tpe 

( must be cautious, that we do not resemble the 9av«^ 

I of Louisiana, who, desirous of fruit, cuts down Ihe 

^treetoicoine at it 

But this is not sufficient. The ardow of Uherty 
must be checked by a reverence of jt. Excess of li- 
jberty is the wc«*st species of despotism : for it ic^reafes 
a tyrant in every man we meet We sooist v^)J(k^ 
«tek it AS a :l<;wer, as a wiarrior, nor with too znii^ 
Aixdfiarity. We nuist se^ it, as a sfm Sie^bs ^ 
Mb^ he has lost $ calmly, asaufiiUy, viggprpu^y ; wd 
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with a resolution, not to be changed by power, dr- 
cumstance, or time. 

There is, in the contemplation of change, one great 
general fear, of which insidious minkters amply avafl 
themselves: — the fear, lest in repairing the waHs^ 
the fabric should Ml to the ground. This ougfat^ 
assuredly, to be guarded against; and with the ut- 
most solicitude. But liberty is worth any price, and 
any hazard. Lord Kaims says, and says justly, 
what Tacitus had said before him, that it is far bett^ 
to have a government liable to storms, than to breathe 
the dead repose of despotism. But such outrages 
have been committed in the name of liberty, diat it 
has almost become necessary to [invent smne new 
word to express its excellencies and beauties. Robes- 
pierre, odious and detestable, as he assuredly was, is 
less to be abhorred for his ignorance and cruelty, than 
for the disgrace, which he brought upon the name of 
freedom : license being even a greater insult to li- 
b^ty, than the Inquisition is to the science of legisla- 
]d<m : both being, iii feet, a terror and a persecudoa 
to all the faculties of the soul.^ 

» There are, I fOn ashamed to adcnowledge, many meo in thU ooob- 
tr^^ fully qualified to act the parts of Robes|Merre^ and Panton. 7^ 
are bringing disgrace upon our sacred cause ; and, therefore, ought to be 
despised and shunned by e?ery friend to freedom. It is an insult to the 
understandings of men to suppose, that the disorders of our constitution 
can be healed by men, as deficient in rank, wealth, and education, as 
they are in manners, morals, and ability. 

Noris thisall; it is not the full measure^ of our disgrace! A more 
transcendant nation than this nerery^* appeared upon the £Me of the 
globe. And yet, some we hfiFe amongst us, so lost to erery great apd 
jioble sentiofient, that they would not only barter their own liberties, bat 
eien those of the whole uni?erse, for a peerage, an appoiBtanl, s ¥»•- 
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■ If, frwn the liberty of nations, we recur to the free- 
dom of individuals, we may safely pronounce that 
man to be the most free, and consequently the most 
happy, who has learned to consider genius the only 
^ghtful claimant of prerogative, and virtue the only 
symbol of nobility : who, smiling at the caprice of 
&$hion, disregarding the idle opinions of the weak^ 
and despising the notions of the worldly, has formed 
his plan in temperate independence of common cus- 
toms and of commpn society. Wliose resources centre 
in himself: whose mind contains the riches of exalted 
precepts : and whose soul is superior to his fortune. 
—Master, as it were, of his own destiny, esteem- 
ing content the synonyma of happiness, and bearing 
^ver in his miiid that noble axiom, which teaches, 
that the fewer are oiu" wants, the greater are our 
pleasures, he despises the oppressor ; he ridicules the 
proud; and pities the ignorance and folly of malevo- 
lence. Beholding Nature with a lover's eye, and 
-reading in her sacred volume the transcript of the 
Deity, his mind is to him as a kingdom : And fixing 
his habitation at the foot of a high mountain, sur^ 
rounded by all, that is graceful or magnificent in 
Nature, he enjoys the sublimity of the scene with a 
tranquillity, which neither the smiles nor the frowna 
of fortune can exalt or depress. 

Creation's heir ! the world^ Che world is his ! 



lacy, a vicarage, a colonelcy ; nay— ereD for the pnerile conseqnence of 
appearing, at a great man's table !»-there to be the butt of the master^ 
the lapdogof the mistress, the playfellow of the sons^ and the contempt 
ofthesenrants. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Whilb a love of Nature engenders and fosters the. 
bigh^t regard for public, and private liberty, it calls 
forth many of the latent resources of. the mind, and. 
adds proportionably to its strength. It confirms us 
in the habits of virtue y leads us to desire a more inti- 
mate knowledge of ourselves ; and produces a decided 
contempt, ior the unlawful pleasures of an idle world. 
By virtue of associajtion it excites, too, that ardent 
love of greatness, in action and sentiment, which 
characterises a liberal and heroic spirit. Innumer- 
able are the instances, in which the highlanders of 
Scotland have evinced the power of scenery to excite 
to noble deeds : and , who will doubt, but that the 
landscapes in the Peloponesus and in the neighbour- 
hood of Athens, Rome, and Florence, have had a de- 
cided effect upon those illustrious cities ? Many a 
man, who has been censured for idleness, or cashiered 
for inattention, among the dull swamps of Holland 
and Flanders, would have felt himself equal toHhe 
command of armies in Italy, Switzerland, or Greece. 

The bold character of the scenery, by which the 
Monks of St. Bernard are surrounded, gives an 
important stimulus to their benevolence, activity, and 
fortitude. These holy men,' at the risk of their per- 

» There are not more than ten or twelve of these Eccleiiastics. They 
have two farms ; but their principal snl^sistence is derived from the 
contribatious of those districts of France, Switzerland, and Italy, that lie 
in their neighbourhood. Seven thousand persons arc said to travel up 
their .mountain every year. 



sonal safety, will ^icounter the greatest vicissittides 
of toil and danger ; in ord^ to assist tbose unfortu- 
nate travellers, who sink into the gulphs of ice and 
snow^ which render the passes of the Alps of St. Ber- 
nard, so difficult and dangerous. Animated by btee^' 
volence, kept idive by those characters of sublimity, 
which, in the strongest language, declare the actual 
presence of a Deity, in the dead of night they will 
. quit their conyent, and, accompanied by dogs, and 
lighted only by lanthoms, they Will grope their way 
over immense masses of ice, to rescue a hcunan crea- 
ture Irom the danger of perishing with cold ; or firom 
the more dreadful fate of sinking into gulphs, jfrom 
which it were Impossible ever to rescue them. 

II. 

Guhilda,^ sister' to Hardicanute, and wife to the 
Emperor Henry, being accused of incontinence by 
her husband, resented it so highly, that she retired 
to a monastery^ and there ended her days ; though 
the Emperor Ifrequently solicited her return. A simi- 
lar fate distinguislied those beautiful and injured 
queens, . Matilda of Denmark, and Sophia, wife of 
George the First, while Elector of Hanover: both of 
whom were distinguished by a regard for the charms 
and graces of Nature. Matilda, accused of crimes, 
her soul detested, was banished to the electorate of 
Hanover. Iiooking back with tranquillity, and true 
digirity of soul, upon those pleasures, she had never 
perfectly enjoyed ; and regretting not the dplehdour 

> Mathew of ^jTestminster. 
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Mi wiMfiu^tenee, dbe had lost; b^ jntodpil r^ 
mmtcesy in the abs^ice of her chSdraa, i«^ei^'*hl»!i 
garden and her sfanftberies. Tfans oeeoined, she 
was an obj«ect of love, admiration, bsoA pity, to all the 
Electorate. Sophia, charged wifli a crime^ as ilW 
founded as Iho^ of the tirtuous Matilda, and con«» 
fined in the castle of Alden in the duchy of Zdl, 
for the space of thirty years> derived the same conso- 
lation in the culture ot her flower-garden. Hei' 
husband, by whom she had been unjustly accused^ 
offered to be reconciled to her,— *but she wovdd not. 
In the page of history a reply, more admirable than 
hers, is no where to be found :— '^ If the acctteatlon 
be just," said she, ^^ I am unworthy of his bed: if it 
be false, he is unworthy of mine." 

m. 

If seene^ so common and simple, as shrubberies 
and gardens, have power to strengthen the mind, and 
to secure it against the turbident emotions, caused 
by the intr%ues and tumults of the world; much 
greater effect in weaning us from its foBies and viceii ^ 
may nobler scenes be supposed to produce. Colonna, 
accompanied by Blanche, one evening in the month 
of April, ascended a high mountain in the neigh- 
bourhood of Llangollen. T^e sun was shooting its 
evening rays along the vale, embdlishing every thing 
they touched. It having n^ned all the morning, the 
1||[|p|iess, with which spring had clad every object^ 
gate additional impulse to all their feelings. Arrived 
at the summit, the scene l^ecame truly captivating : 
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for Nature appeared to have drawn the veil frpm her. 
bosom^ and to glory in her charms. The season of 
early spring, which, in other countries, serves only 
to exhibit, their poverty, displayed new beauties in; 
this. Nature had thrown off her mantle of snow, 
and appeai^ed to invite the beholder to take a last 
look of her beauties, ere she shaded the cottage with, 
woodbine, or screened with leaves the fantastic arms . 
of the oak. The clouds soon began to form over, 
their heads, and a waving column lightly touched 
their hats. Around — ^was one continued range of 
mountains, with Dinas, rising above, the river. Im- 
mediately below, lay a beautifully diversified vale,, 
with the Dee, — Milton's " wizard stream," — com- 
bining all the charms of the Arno and the Loire,, 
winding through the middle of it : while on the east 
side of the mountain, several villages appeared to 
rest in calm reppse. This beautiful scene was soon 
converted into a sublime one. For the clouds assum- 
ing a more gloomy character, the tops of all the 
mountains around became totally enveloped; and the 
heads of Colonna and his companion were now and 
then encircled with a heavy vapour. A more perfect 
union of the beautiful an4 magnificent it were difficult 
to conceive. No object was discernable above: but 
below, how captivating! Their feet were illumi- 
ned by the sun, their heads, as it were, touching 
the clouds I How often, when a boy, has Colonna 
reposed himself upon a bank, or under the shade of a 
thicket, and, watching the course of the clouds, has 
wished, that, like some demi-god of antiquity, he 
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could sit upon their gilded columns, and gaze upon 
the scene below ! Now the wish was, in a measure^ 
gratified: — 

logrediturqne solo, et caput inter nubila condit. 

Above — all was gloomy and dark ; below — ^the sun, 
from the west, still illumined the villages and spires^ 
the cottages and woods, the pastures and fields, which 
lay scattered in every direction; while the Dee, at 
intervals, swept, in many a graceful curve, along the 
bottom of the vale. 

These objects, so variously blended, and so admi- 
rably contrasted with the sombre §cene above them, 
called to the imagination the golden thoughts of 
Ariosto : and inspired such a combination of feelings, 
that, for a time, they were absorbed in silent medi- 
tation. While they were indulging in this halcyon 
repose, the sounds of village bells, in honour of a 
recent marriage, were heard, floating on the breeze, 
from below. The sounds, softened by the distance, 
and coming from a region so far beneiath, lulled them 
with a .choral symphony, that excited the most de- 
lightful sensations. And such must ever be the effect 
on those, whose happiness has hot been smothered 
beneath a load of splendid vacuities ; in whom society 
has not engendered an infinity of wants ; in whom 
ignorance has not awakened pride, arrogance, and 
vanity ; and in whom content has the power of lulling 
every fever of illegitimate desire. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Such are the scenes, which Nature exhibits^ in a 
few favoured spots, to raise our wonder and exalt our 
l^atitude. Scenes which, in their power of giving 
del^ht, rank next to the observance of the great ajQ4 
lAustrious actions of men. In common landscapes, 
however. Nature permits herself principally to Ym 
^^(ibeUished by the art^ and industry of man. Heap^ 
arise the impressions, which we derive from variam 
kinds of buUdings; — the honse, the palace, and the 
^ttage ; mUls, churches, forges, brieves, pillars axu} 
t«in^>les; towers, castles and abbeys. But eveii 
%bom obj^ts become more endeared to the eye of 
t9ate, wh^i Nature has, in a measure^ made them her 
9ti;m, by covering them with moss, lychens, vines^ 
<pr ivy. Thus art and nature, which are so neces- 
i^ry k^ 'the fbrma^Qn of a true poet, extend their 
\mi0Q of effect to architecture and landscape, \fif 
iffpparting a mutUial grace and harmony to both. 

The speoiea of architecture, most gratifying to th^ 
IpViCr of tke picturesque, are the Roma% and the 
Crothic :. and few„ giAed with imagination or g^y% 
would prefer tYm l|ght and elegant erections of Greisce, 
9eated in a vale, or rising on a knoll^ to those proi^d 
IubmI noble specimens of Gothic and Roman grandeur, 
frowaaiiig ^ppn mojuntains, or embattled amoqg wood^, 

1 Si la vae de la rivUre embeHh le ch^eau, il fant avoaer que la me 
4tt cfaiteau^ qui s'el^ve presqu'k demicdte^ embellit beaucoup le bord de 
la rivi^e.— La Spectacle de la Nature. 
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M they are exhibited in the awfiil nuns of towers and 
monasteries, abbeys and castles. The grace and 
migestyof the Ionic; th e simplicity o f the Tuscan ;^ 
the magnificence of the Corinthian ; the solemnity of 
the Doric ; and the profiaseness of the Composite ; 
well suited^ as they are> to buildings in shrubberies^ 
IB p^rks^ and to public erections, in the nei^ibour" 
hood of large citiesi, are^ for^tiie most p^^ entirely 
pjrt^f jofesracter, w|ien observed amid the wild and ^ 
iQore untameable scenes.of Nature. Th^e the rude- 
i^ess of the British ; the greatness of the Roman ; the 
circular tower of the Saxon ; and the pointed arch^ ei 
the Anglo Norman styles^ assimilate, in a far greater 
degree, with the bold and romantic features of the 
surrounding scenery; and carry us back to those 
tumultuous times, in which the tower and long 
winding passage were equally useful, as securities 
against the humble banditti of the forest; as from 
the titled ruffian of a neighbouring casde. 

But oif all the degrees of modern arch&teeture, most 
l^atefUl to the lover of the more placid style of land- 

1 The poiuted arch was doubtless iatrodiiced by the Crusaders ; 
although some hare asnerted, that there are no pointed arches in any 
6f the Saracenk remains in Spain. Its antiquity in the east must be con- 
sfdenMe; since h is found in the temples of Chandi Sira, in^tbe Isle 
of Java. 

The first temple of Apollo at Delphi was a mere cottage, covered wHh 
boughs of laurel. From this rude origin it rose to be all thai can be 
esteeined graceful in religious arcfaiteetnre : chaste, simpley and ^n- 
metrici^^r it addresses Itself to taste. Bat the fsolQaaCy aasodaling the 
^idt of honour, chivalry, and romaptiB Jtow, spealts t» geniuf. ScUkgel 
calls the one classical : tho.other roiiMWtia 
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scape^ and to the philosophic and elegant mind, the 
cottage* has the most attractive claim. With one of 
those delightful little mansions, situated on the bor- 
ders of a lake, or near the sea-shore, over which 
mountains rear themselves into vast natural amphi- 
theatres ; a small garden, with a clear stream, wind- 
ing through it ; a library of all that is useftd in art 
and science, or elegant and just in poetry and phi- 
losophy ; a friend, whom we esteem, and a woman, 
whom we love; who would exchange for the Escurial, 
or St. Cloud, the palace of the Grand Seigneur, or 
evep the Castle of Windsor itself? 



CHAPTER VI. 



As aH that is captivating in scenery may be re- 
duced to the three orders of the beautifuiy thejwc- 
tiiresque, and the sublimfe, so may beauty of form 
and countenance be divided into the tliree orders of 
the grajceful^ the harmonic^ and the magnificenL The 
magnificent applies to the indication of mind and 
manner in man: the graceful to softness, delicacy, 
and benevolence in woman: the harmonic consists iu 

^ How beautiful must hare been the cottages of Greece ! The Gre- 
cianSy saya Le Roy, (from .Vitrnvius) disposed their cottages with so 
much tasteand wisdom, that they preserved the form of them, eren 'm their 
most magoificeut buildings. Diverse Maniere d* adwmare i cammaMj'^ 
Roma^ 1768,/). 30. In the Brazils, almost every cottage is concealed 
beneath leaves of forest trees, overtopped by cocoas. 
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that exquisite indication of every shade of feeling, 
and in that union of the graceful and the magnificent 
in both^ which, as it is the most uncommon, is more 
captivating than eiAer. Admiration of beauty, whe- 
ther in bodies, morals, or in scenery, may be denomi- 
nated instructive: lience Plato called beauty Nature^ s 
masterpiece; and believed that the pleasure, arising 
from it, was the result of a remembrance of visions^ 
enjoyed in a former state of existence. Theophrastus 
esteemed it a silent frauds and the Cameades called 
it a silent rhetoric. '' It is a quality/* says Xenophon^ 
*^ upon which Nature has affixed the stamp of royal- 
^;'' and the reason, it has iSeen so mucS admired in 
every age, is, because our souls are essences from the 
very ^urce of beauty, harmony and perfection. Aris- 
totle defined beauty '^ order in grandeur;** order in- 
volving symmetry; and grandeur uniting simplicity 
and majesty. Father Andrd defined it ^^ variety re- 
duced to unity by symmetry and harmony." One 
description of theorists however maintain, that beauty 
is nothing but illusion; having no more positive ex- > 
istence, than colour. As well may we assert, that 
the nerves are conductors of electric fluids; that all 
matter is representative; or that all virtue is illusive; 
as to doubt the existence of beauty and deformity. 
Beauty, '^ bear witness earth and heaven!" by being 

> In association we may trace tbe Linda of the Spaniard ; the Buona 
Roha of the Italian ; and the jt ne *ais quoi of the French. Were it 
otherwise^ beauty could never be understood . for in Africa a black com- 
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the result of asBociatioV ^ i^o^ ^^ 1^^ positire oli 
that account. For every object, which awakena 
pleasure in the mind^ is beautiful | since it possesses 
s<mie internal or external quality, which produces the 
sensation of pleasure. Whatever excites agree-* 
able emotion, therefore, possesses some intrinsic 
qtndity of beauty.* Hence the term beauty may 
be applied to every things which gives serenity or 
pleasure to tile mind; from a woman to a problem } 
from a planet to a tree or a flower. Hence arises 
(he intimate connexion between beauty and virtue^j 
and as nothing produces so many agreeable emotioiis^ 
as the practice of virtue (for virtue is a medal^ whose 
reverse Is hi4[>piness)9 whatever is virtuous, or condu^ 

pleiioi It indhpensaUe ; the Ante of the desert esteem largo dsrii 
ejree ; the Ghineae and PeruTians small eyes and small feet ; the hs^ 
drones black teeth and white hair ; the Turks red hair, dark eyelashes^ 
and rose->coIonred nails : while the Greenlanders paint their £aces blue, 
and not unfreqaently blue and yellow. Tlie Moors of Senegal regard 
beuty and eorpohnoe m syoonlnotis tertnt t the Indians of LonisiaDa de* 
press the foreheads of infants to make ^em more eomely \ in many parts 
of the east a large head is esteemed a great beauty ; the Japanese admir^ 
'^ golden" hair; and the Javanese a <' golden" complexion : tod a Cir-^ 
casslan to be exquisitely beautiful to a Persian mast ba?e a small nose 
and month y white teeth ; dark hair; large black antelope eyes, «9d a 
delicate figure. 

A The man, howeirer, who was born blind, and recovered his sight b|r 
cobching, did not esteem those the most beautiful, whom he had most 
loved. Nor did he consider those articles of food most agreeable to his 
vision, which had been the most agreeable to his palate. 

• Hence the Celtic proverb, that no falsehood can dwell in the soul of 
the lovely. 
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dhre thereto^ is realfy and esseRtkdly as beautiM as a 
tamation idways in bloomy or a group of angels itt 
the Assumption of Guido. 

n. 

In the true spirit of this doctrine^ Wieland, the 
celebrated German poet^ has written a dialogue^, 
conceived m the manner^ and ^cecuted with mueb of 
the sweetness and delicslcy of Plato. He imagides 
Socrates to surprise Hwoclea^ a captivating Athenii^ 
virgin, at her toilet ; dressed fat a solemn festivi^ in 
honour of Diana; attired in all the beauty of Nature 
itnd in all the luxuriance of art. His surprising her^ 
in this manner> gave rise to a dialogue^ in wMch the 
subject iA real and apparent beiiuty is philosophici^ 
^seussed. The arguments are summed up \tf Timd- 
cl^, at the tod of the discourse; itt which *lie dc- 
eldires herself a convert to that fine moral dbctrin^^ 
Which tedches^ that nothing is beautiftil^ which is not 
good; and nothing good, but what is, at the same 
time, intrinsically beautiful. TWs union of titttici 
iMi^plness^ fiind beauty^ is in strict conformity to ihk 
ddvttines of the ancient Platomsts, and the eviderie* 
of experience. For, as affinity acts upon bo^es in 
contact, imd gravitation upon bodies at immeasurable 
distances, so virtue, partaking of the nature of both> 
has the power of combining all minds, rightly dis- 
posed, of whatever coimtry, and at whatever distance, 
in the persuai^on, that beauty and virtue are one } 
a*d thaty from their UBfio% must, «t one tkne gc oihar^ 
proceed a long and lasting happiness. CokM^ittling 
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at once the column, pedestal, and capital to each 
other^ they form that Doric column, which Palladio 
writes of, which, being neither Roman, Grecian, 
Gothic, nor Italian, is far more beautiful than either; 
and charms and fascinates wherever it is seen. 

m. 

The dissertation of Maximus Tyrius,^ in which the 
doctrine of the Platonists, on this subject, is so fully 
explained^ has most of the essential qualities of an 
admirable poem. Well might Casaubon^ call that 
accomplished writer ** Melliiissimus Platonicorum !* 

The pleasure, which is derived from scenery, we 
may trace, in some way or other, to something, which 
has an immediate or collateral reference to humanity. 
The conclusions of Mr. Alison, in his Philospphical 
Essay on the Nature and Principles of Taste, are, 
{therefore, perfectly just. For, as he observes, unless 
the imagination be excited, the emotions of beauty 
and sublimity are unfelt. Hence, whatever increases 
the powers of that faculty, increases those emotions, 
in like proportion: and no objects or qualities being 
felt, either as beautiful or sublime, but such as are 
productive of some simple emotion^ no composition 
of objects, or qualities, produce emotions of taste^ 
in which that unity is not pi-eserved.^ 

1 Diss", ix., also Seneca de Benef. v. 1, 2. Lucret. lib. iii. Cic. de 
Off. lib. iii. c. 3. « Misc. Observ. lib. i. c. 20. 

3 Cb. i. sect. 2, 3; ch. ii. s^. 2, 3. " Beauty," says Hume, " is 
no quality In things tbemselves : it consists merely in the/mlnd, mh\ck 
contemplates them." .^: 
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IV. 

It is association, •then, which produces that inti- 
mate connexion, which subsists between the beauty 
of landscape and the beauty of sensation. Every 
scene, to be perfectly beautiful in the eye of man, 
must, in consequence, possess something which refers 
to humanity. Either horses, sheep, or oxen ; either 
cottages, churches, or ruins 3 or something that has 
reference to ourselves, as sentient beings, must meet 
the eye or the ear in some part or other of the scene, 
or the whole is incomplete. The Mississippi would 
have less interest for the traveller, were not the war- 
Uings of the red-bird (tanager) heard upon its banks i 
andtl^e solitudes of Valdamo would be far less affecting 
in their character, wefe there ncjeQdioes of matin and 
vesper chaunts from the monastery of Vallombrosa. 

Every one feels how much even the most magni- 
ficent view acquires, if a shepherd is seen, tending his 
flocks, among the precipices; a fisherman hanging 
h^ nets on the side of a rock ; a student reclining 
under the arch of a ruin ; a woodman returning by 
the light of the moon 3 or if a hunter, weary of bound- 
ing among the crags. 



throws him on th0 ridgy steep 



Of some loose hanging rock to sleep. 

Hence it arises, that, as every landscape should be 
observed fi*om its proper point, so every sound must 
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be heard in its proper place. Who is not displejBsed 
with the horn of the huntsman^ if sounded in a gar- 
den ? And who can listen to the bleating of sh^p, 
Cofifined in a honse ; or to tibe k>wing of oUtle near 
tile windows of a drawing-room ? And yet^ how 
agreeaMe are our sensations^ when tambs bleat upon 
Ae mountains ; when cow9 low among the meadows ; 
and when the huntsman's bugle echoes through the 
forest 

V. 

Hence^ idl our more celebrated masters in the art 
of paintings never fail to animate their pictures with 
living objects ; in unison with the scenes, they respec^- 
tively exhibit. How comparatively unmoving wcrtt 
the creations of Salvator Rosa, without his groups 
of banditti ! £md how &r less interesting were the 
rocks, valleys, and woods of the romantic Claude, 
were we to expunge his shepherds, his flocks^ and 
his ruins ! The poets seldom neglect to emb^ish 
tibeir subjects in a i^milar manner.^ Full of those 
allusions and associations is the poem of Grong^EU* 
HUl. 

Grongar !— The imagination immediately tran^orts 
us thither. This celebrated eminence, my Lelius, 
is situated in the most picturesque part of the vale of 
Towy. No place do I remember, in which Ae com- 
binations of water, wood, mountain and ruin, assume 

^ A ofglect Off this is onecaasr^, wliy De Lille's jfoemafLei Jardim 
adta 80 littls interest. 



Grongar^^OeHimnmU SMUt 

«itt*i exquisite rariety \^m(^eA \kvr4t beea tbe mo^ 
"Stents, I have passed, on fliat eiicbantmg spot ! 



Orotigiu- ! in whose moMyedlr^ 

Sweetly iiin»lttg Quiet dwelto t 

thongtrl inwbosesilfBtshade^ 

For the modest Muses made : 

So oft I hare, at evening stiil. 

At the fbimtain of a rill; 

Sat upon a flowery bed. 

With my hand beneath my head ; 

While strayed my eyes o'er Towy's flood. 

Over hill and o?er wood ; 

From house to house, from hill to hi]l« 

Till Contemplation had her fllL 



CHAPTER Vlt. 



In scenes, like those of Grongar^ tranquillity loves 
to repose; and solitude^ beloved by th6 good, and 
sought as a refiige by th6 gtec^t, the most delights to 
linger. Delicacy and distinction, says Sir WilKato 
Temple, make a man solitary. By a love of solitude, 
however, far am I from alluding to that misanthropic 
disUke of society, which impels man to forsake his 
fellow, in order to indulge a selfish and indignant 
passion. A desire of solitude of that nature is seldom 
engendered by a contemplation of Nature; which 
impels only to that description of retirement, the 
charms of which we may whisper to n friendv An 
idea, realized in a picture of solitude, painted by 
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Caspar Poussin, in the collection of his M^esty: 
illustrated by Balzac^^ and alluded to hy Cowper. 

I prtiise the Freochman, his remark Was shrewd, 
** How sweet, how passing sweet, is solitnde !" 
But grant me still a friend in my retreat. 
Whom I may whisper, ** solitude (s sweet." 

An affectionate friend does, indeed, illumine with a se- 
rene lustre, that engaging society of solitude, which, 
in a world like this, a cultivated mind frequently finds 
only in the sanctuary of its own bosom ; when books 
are its friends, and the birds its companions. 

In retirement, statesmen recruit their mental 
strength, like Achilles stringing his bow; an eagle 
sharping his talons; or an elephant whetting his 
tusks. In retirement, the man of learning or genius 
strips himself of all ornament; his thoughts be- 
come, concentrated, and his desires moderated. To 
those devoted to worldly, or to scientific pursuits, 
it gives that temperate rest, so necessary to recruit 
the weary organs of activity. It affords the leisure 
to arrange the materials of thought ; to mature the 

« La solitnde est T^ritablemeut une helle chose ; mais il y anroit plidsir 
d'avoir un ami fait comme yens, ^ qui on pdt dire qnelquefois, que c'est 
une belle chose." — Let. Chois. \iv. ii. r. 24. Bruyere has a similar 
sentiment. ** La solitude est certainement uoe belle chose ; mais U y a 
-platsir d'avoir quelqu'un qui sache r^pondre— 2i qui on puisse direde 
terns en ^ms que la solitude est une belle chose.*' — Lti Bruyere. De 
Lille also, in the first canto of his Homme des Champs.— 
Ma soeur, lui dit Progne, comment vous portez-70us ! 
Voici tantdt mille ans que Ton ne ?ous a vue. " 
Ne quitterez-Tous point ce s^jour solitaire ? « 
Ah ! reprit Philom^le, en est-il de plus donx ? » 
Le d^rt est-il fuit pour des talens si beaux ? Fontaine. 
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bbours of art; and to polish the works -of genius. 
It rdieves the mind from the frivolities of life; and 
lessens its anxieties, as much as every improvement 
in mechanics diminishes the value of bodily strength* 

To a life of solitude has been objected a destitution 
of employment : and if the accusation were just^ the 
censure were severe. For without occupation, the 
mind becomes listless; it preys upon itself; and we 
should be in danger of becoming melancholy, even to^ 
weariness of life. In nothing, therefore, does Pliny 
err more, than when he says, that there are only two 
things, by which we ought to be actuated : '^ a love 
of inmiortal fame, or continual inactivity." But let 
no one be actuated by the opinion of Pliny, in this 
important particular. Idleness, quickens the ap- 
proach of disease and want ; as naturally as the ^- 
vance of astronomy accelerates the fell of astrology. 
Where idleness prevails, vice prevails; and where 
vice is long tolerated, crime walks with gigantic 
stride over all the land. To live without laboiv is 
destructive to the body.; to be indolent is fatal to the 
mind; and both are destined to be the operative 
causes of each other's misery. The listless torments 
of indolence are well described by Seneca, in his fine 
Treatise on the Tranquillity of the Mind ; and even 
Pliny himself, in another part of his works, observing 
that the mental Acuities are raised, and enlarged by 
the activity of the. body, exemplffies his argument 
by drawing an excellent picture of an old senator. 
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retiriof into die eountry, and guimiKncr bimselffroia 
iMsitude by contiiiual oecupatlon. 

O Solitade— romantic maid— 
Whether hy Modding towers yoo treaty 
Or hannt the deterf s tradclesii gloom. 
Or hover o'er the yawning tomb^ 
Or climb the Andes' difted side,^ 
Or by the Nile's coy source abide ; 
Or starting from your half-yenr's sleep^ 
hoBi Ueda view the thawipf djeep* 
Or at Ihfe purple daym of day« 
Tadfnor's marble wastes survey; 

YoQy Redose, i^in I woo, 

Anif again your steps parsoe. 

0raingtr. 

Thw sings the poet \ — But the man of the world-*** 
(%!-^be will tdl you that Ae poet dreams. ^ S<di« 
tade^^ he exclaisis, ^^ is nothing better than a dreary 
Wfislpe^ for idleness to lingier in.'' And does retire* 
ment indeed ofer no objects to engage our attention ^ 
Does it not, on the other hand, present a succession 
oi amusements and pleasures^ ever changing and ever 
varied ? Can he want exercise^ who has a gardi^ ? 
Can he want mental recreation, who has a library ? 
Can he be destitute of olijeets to engage his research^, 
who hat the vdume of Nature always unfolded before 
him 9 On the eontrary, so varied and so ddight^ 
lire all these, Ihat a votary to template soliibflde may 
(Tuimi^antly enquiry whedier there is not a. pleaswc^ 
iMBpd a. consolation in it, than whicdbi noithiog cm be^ 
more 4eligfatfuh-.8inee diey Me with no sj^oam.-^ 



I»4iere s^melniK^lioIy, wbkh Ib^ 4o not sootba, m a 
wtfoWf tbey do laot i^eiFeP^-^Yei, vxf dear letnu^ 
ret^meat and a love of letters bave charms to 
reoomm^id them, far more tranaceodaDt than tiie 
msifid nomeme <tf a harsh, ignorant, and tnte«aperate 
wc»id!<^Quit it thereHwre !— As to myself I'—thwigh 
I am awi^re, that the ocoasiimal contrast of real life m 
necessary to give us a g^iH lor the more subfitandtal 
ei^ymaits of a iKelired ixm ^ knowing that the world 
has Utile d satisfaction, and s4pill less of istahiltty, nsK 
less I eig<^ the opportunity of mixing in a society, 
dmt is suited to me, far bett^ is it for my happiness to 
five alone !^Sditude is frequency ^^best soeiei^:'* 
let me, then, enjoy my books, my garden, my mS^ 
and my childbren^ in a ^iet c(»n^, in t^ eao^cws of 
a large city; and let me have Ae himow of britig 
classed with that ^viable ord^r of men,^ 



whom th^ world 



SsUffum thm hmj wq<14 an i4ksr too. 

IV. 

<«HIatu»e,** says €fcero, ^^ abhors soKtode;" and 
many an ingeimus argunifeiit has been adduced to 
prove, that a lover of solitade is a being, totally di- 
toasted of the common ^qmipathies of hiKnanlty. 
Among my pap^s, howeva^, I find a remarkable ac- 
count of a Joft'^OM^f, '^at goes far towards invalidatk^ 
Aia opinion. It is a vei^al aA»4dgmeBt of a papery 
pvMidied la a perk)dical work, about the year 179L 
file name of tbi& soUtary waa Angus Boy Fleteber> 
^^o Iwed alt his Ufe in a fitrm at Glenorchay. Hte 
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obtained his livelihood principally by fishing ai^ 
hiinting. His dog was his sole attendant ; his gun 
and dirk his constant companions. At a distance 
frcmi social life, his residence was in the wildest and 
most inaccessible parts of the lofty mountains, whi^ch 
separate the country of Glenorchay from that of Rto- 
noch. In the midst of these wilds he built his hut, 
and passed the spring, the summer, the autumn, and 
the principal part of the winter. He possessed a few 
goats, which browsed among the clifts. These were 
his sole property ; and he desired no more. While 
his goats grazed among the rocks and heaths, he 
ranged the hills, and the banks of rivulets, in quest of 
game and fish. In the evening he returned to his 
goats and led them to his solitary hut. There he 
milked them with his own hands ; and after taking 
his supper of the game or fish he had caught, and 
which he dressed after his own manner, he laid him- 
self down in the midst of his dog and his goats. He 
desired to associate with neither men nor women; 
but if a casual stranger approached his hut, he was 
generous and open, hospitable and charitable, even to 
his last moVsel. Whatever he possessed he cheer- 
fully bestowed upon his guest; at a time,' too, 
!ivhen' he knew not Where to procure the next meal 
for himself. When the severity of the winter obliged 
him to descend to the village, he entered with evident 
reluctance into society; where no one thou^t as he 
did ; and where no one lived or acted after his man* 
ner. To relieve himself from all intercourse with his 
species, as much as possible, hie went every morning 
before the dawn of day in search of game ; and never 
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retnnied till night, when he crept to bed without 
seeing any one. With all .this, he dressed after the 
manner of a finished coxcomb ! His belt, bom^, 
and dirk, fittedhim with a wild and affected elegance ; 
his hair, which was naturally thick, was tied with a 
silken and variegated cord ; his. look was lofty, his 
gait stately, his spirit to a degree haughty and higb- 
minded : and were he starving for want, he would 
hare asked no one for the slightest morsel of food! 
He was truly the solitary man : and yet was he hos- 
pitable, charitable, and humane. 
- General Boon* seems to have had^n ardent love of 
deep seclusion. He was principally instrumental in 
the first settlement of Kentucky; and preferred t^e 
wildest solitudes to reside in. . The country, in which 
he had fixed himself, however, having become gradu- 
ally peopled, he retired beyond the Missouri. Popu- 
lation soon began even there : and at the age of 
seventy he removed two hundred miles beyond the 
last abode of civilized man. 

About the year 1814, a strange person was occasion- 
ally seen in Walston fields, about three miles firom 
Camworth, in the county of Lanark. He appeared 
with great emaciation of figure and countenance ; and 
firom his dress and general appearance seemed to have 
seen better days. He avoided all intercourse : was never 
seen in the day : and only occasionally early in the morn- 
ings. The peasantry were not a little surprised andeven 
alarmed at such a circumstance ; and at length vratched 
him? when it was discovered tha); he had taken up his 
> Biibeck, p.59. 
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residence in a small cave, formed by Nature in a large 
hill in the neighbourhood. The curiosity of the coun- 
try was increased by this circumstance : but no one 
dared to enter his habitation; and after a time he was 
forgotten to be talked of. At length, on the 11th of 
April 1820, as a shepherd passed near the cave, he heard 
a deep groan : and upon advancing nearer he discovered 
him lying near the mouth of the cave, in the last agonies 
of death. The shepherd ran to the nearest house to pro* 
cure assistance; and returning to the spot found that 
the unfortunate man had breathed his last, during hi| 
absence. On entering the cave, some heath was ob- 
served in a comer, arrayed in the form of a bed; some 
straw, from which, it was evident from the chaff, he 
had extracted corn ; also some raw potatoes and turnips. 
A small leathern parcel laid on the floor, which upon 
investigation was found to contain several letters, so 
defaced, that only one of them was in the smallest 
degree legible. It was kept with two one pound 
notes, and wrapped up with great care ; but it had 
neither date, signature, nor direction. Of this letter 
the following is a literal copy. 

** Amicey conscientia nostrorum factorum pectus 
meum deturhat : — Vwerenon possum : Mori iMmaiudeO"^ 
Insanus sum, — Si in surore meo mortem miM non 
consciscamy certe factum nostrum vulgabor^ igitur si 
tibi vita dulcis sit-^fuge, et ne mecum peris.-^Fale, si 
adhuc possis esse beatusy sis becUus — iterum vale^ hmge 
valeJ* 

Had this unfortunate being remained in society, it is 
probable his mind might have recovered its tone and 
compass* 
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But man, animated by the common impulses of his 
nature, can enjoy nothing to effect alone. Some one 
must lean upon his arm 5 listen to his observations ; 
point out secret beauties ; and become, as it were, a 
partner in his feelings, or his impressions are com- 
paratively dull and spiritless. Pleasures are increased 
in proportion as they are participated ; as roses^ 
ip^i^lated with roses, grow double by the process* 
Were it to shower down gold, we should scarcely 
'Wfclcon^ the gift^ had we no friend to congratulate us 
on our good fortune. All the colours apd forms of the 
neural world would fade before the sight ; and every 
g3catifics^tion pa^ upon our senses. How bea^ifidly is 
t}li^ triumph of social feeling depicted in that passage 
0(f the Paradise Lost, where Eve addresses Adam, in 
language, worthy, not only of the golden 9ge, but of 
Paradise* 

With tbee conrersiDg I forget all time^ 
All seasons and tlieir change :<— all please alike. 
$i9:eet is the breath, of morn^ her rising sweety 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the san. 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree^ fruit and flower. 
Glistering with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth. 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming ou 
Of grateful evening mild. Then silent Night, 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon. 
And these the gems of heaven, her starry train. 
But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 
On this delightful ^and ; nor herb, fruit, flower, 

s2 
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Glistering with dew ; iior fragrance after showers; 
Nor grateful evening mild; nor silent Night, 
With this her solemn bird ; nor wallc by moon. 
Nor glistering star-light, without thee is sweet. 

Antisthenes^ in reply to one of his scholars, who had 
inquired what philosophy had taught him, replied, 
** the art of living by myself." Retirement, my 
Lelius, does indeed enable us to derive happiness 
from ourselves, in the same manner, as the sun, 
shining from its own centre, is indebted to no other 
globe for. its splendour or its heat. *^ Happiness/' 
said Speron Speroni to Francis Duke of Rovere, *' is 
not to be measured by duration; but by quality,*' 
Beholding systems, unbeheld by common eyes ; pre- 
ferring his own society to that of the weak, the igno- 
rtmt, and the worthless; and thereby living in a 
world of his own creating, the lettered recluse (to 
whom a well-furnished library is " a dukedom large 
enough"), indifferent even to the report of fame, 
^^ that last infirmity of noble minds V becomes almost 
invincible: for the world, as a celebrated French 
writer justly observes, to him is a prison, and solitude 
a paradise. 



To sit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell. 

To slowly trace the forest's shady scene, 
Where things, that own not man's dominion, dwell. 

And mortal foot hath ne'er or rarely been ; 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen. 

With the wild flock, that never needs a ifold; 
Alone o'er steeps and foaitiing flills to lean ; 

This is not SoLiTUDBk— 
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But Inidit the crowd, the ham, the shock of men. 

To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess. 
And roam aloug, the world's tir'd denizen. 
With none to bless us, none whom we can bless : 
This is to be alone : this, this is Solitude! 

BjfTon. 



Such^ also^ were the sentiments of Epictetus : but 
solitude, with all its advantages, is Only beneficial to 
the wise and the good; since schemes of rapine may 
be there engendered, as well as plans of beneficence. 
K Numa retired to one of the deepest recesses of 
Etruria, in order, to digest his code of civil and crimi- 
nal jurisprudence, Mahomet, in the silence and soli- 
tude of Mount Hara,* shunning all intercourse with 
men, first formed the conception of enslaving the 
bodies, dduding the imaginations, and corrupting 
the manners and morals of mankind* 

VI. 

To men of weak and unenlightened minds, too, 
retirement is productive of fetal results. That is, — ^to 
men, who, like the pholas, have a body in proportion 
to their house ; and whose minds have no power to 
stretch beyond the limit of their shells. To them 
retirement is but another name for obscurity : a con- 
dition, mortifying to those, who have never.acquaint- 
ed themselves with the world : and gratefiil only to 
that rare order of men, who have early perceived how 
little substantial happiness that world is capable o( 
aflEording. But to a certain class of mankind, nothing 
t Abnlfeda, vit. Moham*, p. U. 
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is so galling to their vttnity^ as the coftlpellM neces- 
sity of remaining in obscurity ! To beings of this 
inferior order, the bare idea of being undistinguished 
is the ne plus ultra of mortification ! Rather than 
be unknown, they would celebrate their own defi- 
ciencies : and rather than exercise no authority, they 
would tyrannize over — viHagers ! As St. Bernard 
said of the Romans, ^^ they are jealons of thek neigW 
b<mrs ; they are cruel to strangers ; they love nobody^ 
and nobody loves them/' The natural cause of this h 
ignorance ; as the natural restf It is personal vanity, anA 
Aat most offensive of all mental scr6phulas,-^famify 
conceit. Hence it arises, that though nothing is tnoi^ 
beautiful to the imagination than the idea of genius 
sheltering itself in retirement; so nothing is moi^ 
offensively ridiculous, than the pompous dulness, and 
the awkward consequence, of a vain country gentle- 
man. Abject to his superiors, in the same proportion 
as he is tyrannous to his inferiors : incapable of 
forming combinations of elegance or use, he hears, 
feels, smells, sees, and tastes by one erroneous stand- 
ard. Laboriously engaged in idleness, and totaHjr 
tmconsciQ.us of the nobility and capacities of his na- 
ture; forgetting that pride confers no dignity; and 
that vtaity engenders nothing but contempt; as 
unconscious of his folly, as he is ignorant of algelnti^ 
he frets throughout a long and useless life, to the 
open, or the secret, ridicule of a whole neighboar* 
hood. Possessing the external form of man, the feel- 
ing of a vegetable, and the intellect of a caterpilhu*, 
he slides into eternity, as he crept into existence. 
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imd k forgotten on the morrpw. — So men of little 
Blinds^ 

Ye wear a lion's hide!— Doff St, for shame ;-* 
Aad faaog a calf's skin on those recreant limbs.— 

Kin^ Jokny act iii* scene 1. 

vn. 

How many creatores of this description^ my Lelius^ 
are observed, residing among scenes^ more captivat- 
ing to the imagination, than all the creations of Titian^ 
Salvator Rosa, or of Claude ! Scenes^ so fortunately 
neglected by the himd of ornament, which create a 
jQ^dtal blush for ttie folly and depravity of mankind ; 
which disrobe every iagenu<Mi8 mind of all its na* 
tural vanity; and in which, if we remember the 
fanciful distinctioiis ^f polemics, and the obtuse arro- 
^fftnce of verlwd theology, we do so with feeli^s of 
inpati^ice and disgust. And yet, — thoiigh residing in 
isuch scenes as these, as well might we attempt to 
reconcile the writings of Aristotle with the doctrines 
of the Scriptures, after the example of Trapaezund, 
Scholarius, and £iigenius^ bishop of Ephesus; as 
well might we endeavour to prove, with Marcilius 
Ficinus, that Plato acknowledged the mystery of the 
Trinity ; and equally futile would be our attempt to 
unite the geological systems of Whiston a^d Burnet, 
Buffon, Kircher, and Le Luc^ as to infuse into, the 
minds of such recluses as these^ tiiat the landscapes . 
around them are capable of administering to their 
pleasures or thek virtue? ! Nature qieaks to them 
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in a foreign langaage. Would you turn these sioo^ 
phytes from their vanity and ignorance? Turn 6 
wasp from its instinct. If their follies were proclaimed 
among mountains^ echo would disdain to repeat them ! 
No lessons of wisdom could ever teach them to be 
wise ; no satirist could taunt them out of their con- 
ceit ; nor could all the splendid examples of great- 
ness ever raise them from the dust^ on which they 
are delighted to crawl. 

Once travelling through *****shire, 1 called upon 
a gentleman^ residing near one of the finest waterfalls 
^ in that country. As time was of some value, I could 
only partake of a slight repast, which my host pro- 
longed by giving a history of the progress, he had 
lately made in draining some meadows. An oppor- 
tunity at length occurring, I ventured to hint, that 1 
should wish to be directed to the waterfall. ^^ Oh ! 
the waterfall ! ah ! true— there is a waterfall ; — hut, 
my dear Sir, it is almost at the bottom of the valley ! 
Surely you would not attempt to go there among the 
long grass and the briars. Never mind the waterfall ! 
take a walk with me, and I will shew you something 
that* is really worth seeing ; and where you will be 
in no danger of falling over a precipice.*' With that 
he ledme into his — garden ! ^^ There,'* said he, " there 
is a garden I planted and gravelled myself. There 
you may rove about as much as you please." ^^ But, 
Sir, I have travelled several miles to see the water- 

fidl, and imless**— ^^ — ^^ Oh ! the waterfall !— aiy 

bod]^ can see the waterfall ! The commonest fellow 
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in the country can do that ; but^' (pausmg with all 
the solemnity of dignified anger), ^* I do assure you. 
Sir, very few can have aup. opportunity of seeing my 
garden!" 

Otk I quit ihose mountaiDS^ bid those yales adiea! 
Those lovelj landscapes were not made for yoi| ! 

What you have often said of my pursuits, and of 
my ambition, my dear Lelius, is but too true. In 
early life I perceived, (for I had ample opportu- 
nity of doing so), so many contemptible persons 
arrive at wealth, that I took almost a disgust tQ 
every one, who had improved his condition to an 
extent, that industry seemed scarcely to justify. 
Hence arose an error of the opposite nature ; (viz.) 
that of neglecting to pay that attention to the acquire- 
ment of wealth, which I have since had ample reason 
to see was necessary. The grove, the setting sun, 
the river; Horace, Virgil, Tasso, and Newton, could 
smother care at all times : and, as they had the power 
of doing so, I permitted them. 

Spirit of Spenser !-->Wai the wanderer wrong ? 
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CHAPTER vm. 

Thb imagination can select few objects^ on which 
it more delights td repose, than the retirement of a 
man of talents and integrity from the vortex of pub- 
lic life. Surrounded by objects of the vast creation. 

All the distant din, tbe world can keep. 
Rolls o*er his grotto and but soothes bis sleep. 

Sroh was the retirement of Scipio; when, rich in an 
H^pf dving conscience, he retired from the malicious 
persecution of bis enemies, to philosophic ease and 
independence, at his villa of Liternum, so well des- 
cHbed by Seneca.* There, charmed with the diver- 
sity of Its landscapes, in a frequent perusal of Xero^ 
phon, and in the conversation of Terence, Lelius,and 
littcilius, he cultivated his farm, ' and enjoyed an 
evening of life, truly enviable for its tranquillity, 
Innocence and glory. There it was, he out-lived all 
his injuries, and all the calamnies, that had been 
propagated against him. There 



-Sick of glory, faction, power, and pride. 



Beneatl^ his woods the happy chief repos'd, 
And life's great scene in quiet virtue closed. 

n. 

Scipio died about the same time with Hannibal and 
Philopsemen. He was the most beautiAil of the Ro- 
mans, as Alexander had been of the Greeks. There 
is a gem on cornelian, at Rome, a copy of which^ 
I Ep. lib. ziil. 



presented to me by Signor Fre^oafi, exhibits an 
exquisitely manly and beautiful face. Of all persons, 
says Paterculus, this was the man, who best knew 
how to mingle leisure with action; and how to em- 
bellish the grandeur of public life witb^he taste and 
elegance of a private one. 

And here, my Lelius, perhaps, you will excuse pie 
for observing, that calumny, that scourge of Scipio, 
and indeed of all public and private life, is the natu- 
ral result of permitting a slanderer to escape the 
odium of a public exposition. Society, indeed, ii, 
generally speaking, little better than a wasp's nest. 
Hunting for failing and deficiencies with more malice, 
than integrity, if it rake not up the ashes of those 
beyond their reacb^ in ^1 the exercise of a refined 
charity, it heaps tiie crimes and the meannesses ^f 
the dead on the innoceiit heads of the living. To atone 
for which, it presents to those, whom it has injured, 
professions, flatteries^ and external exhibitions of sub- 
dued demeanour. Cant without practice is worse 
than nothing! Profession without «i4>stance is 
worse than nothing! A smiling face and a lymg 
tongue my heart abhors ! 

Such is a true picture of modern society, in 
country places. A general ignorance of merit; 
and a general envy, where it is known tcf exist. 
*^ We ought not, however, to deipair," says a 
celebrated French philosopher, ^^ at the afflicting 
discoveries, we often make in acquiring a know- 
ledge of mankind. It is necessary, in order to 
know them, to triumph over the displeasure, they 

f 
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create: as an anatomist triumphs over nature, i!b$ 
organs and singularities, that be may acquire skill in 
his profession/' Envy is the parent of lie^ It is also 
tiie most ignorant of all the passions ! 

For could we mental snfferiags read, 
Intcribed with truth upon each brow^ 

With pity then our hearts would bleed^ 
For those, whom most we enry now. 

Metaitoiio,^ Bwrney, 

What an admirable picture has Lucian exhibited of 
a painting, executed by Apelles 1 Calumny is invited 
by CRBDULrrY, who is represented with large ear^ 
and wandering eyes. Behind him stand Suspicion and 
Ignorance. Calumny approaches, holding in her 
left hand a lighted torch; while, with her rig^t, 
she drags, with the most determined vehemence, a 
young man, who supplicates heaven, with distracted 
voice and up-lifted hands. She is convulsed with 
passion. On one side moves Conspiracy; on the 
other Fraud: Rbpentancb walks behind with a 
melancholy aspect, and a tattered robe; looking 
occasionally at Truth, who follows, meditating otk 
the cruelty of the scene before her. 

in. 

Ev*y part of society, however, is not thus consti- 
tuted: since j^ every theatre, however large, or 

1 Se a ciascum I'interno affanoo^ 
Si legesse in fronte scritto ; 
. Qaanti mai che invidia fonno 
C\ farebbero picta. 

t 
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however small^ there exist a few, who perceive the 
maliceyaiK^ ^spise the meanness of the rest They 
live like Daniel in the Lion's den ! Truth and justice 
are their companions; and, speaking hy a figure, 

Wberesoe'er their footsteps tuniy 
Rubies blush and diamonds bam. 

Sargent* $ Mine. 

But even good men have frequently a difficulty, and 
have always a discretion 'allowed, in acknowledging 
merit. Merit is modest; and is not only difficult to 
be recognized; but is frequently a conspirator against 
her own splendour. She is seen, also, mostty at a 
disadvantage: either too nearly, or too remotely. 
tJrandeur cannot be observed in the noble arch of 
Trajan over the Danube ; if the spectator stand im- 
mediately under the buttresses: neither can we form 
any adequate idea of St. Paul's in London, or St. 
Peter's, at Rome, if we approach too near those 
magnificent buildings. The analogy applies equally 
to men. Great men cannot be seen to advantage, if 
they are too closely approached. Men of a common 
stamp, however, cannot be seen at all, unless' they are 
&ectly under our eyes: and then, indeed, they are 
visible enough! 

' We|*e Envy to be personified, and had I the powers 
of a Caracche or an Angelo, I should exhibit him 
with looks awry; cheeks pale; lips hanging; nose 
sneering; eyebrows knit: chewing hemlock, and 
drinking the gall of vipers. Mourning at ano- 
tfaer's victory, and shedding , tears of rapture at a 
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if^fe^ti daocU^ at ^ d^h: writhi^gr wi4h agp»y ot a 
feq^; and creeping on bis knees^ bis bielly> a«d bis 
bosom^ to tbe celebrati<m of a marriage, Had X)a^pi^ 
tbe power of punisbing snob an object^ a^ tbis^ 
he would have condemned him to a torture,^ even 
more acute than theirs, who join ingratitude to 
treason: — for an envious man would often com- 
mit a murder, if he dared. — ^Before and behind, and 
on each side of him, marches a pestilential column of 
pride, ignorance and malix;e.— The furies light bim 
to bis bridal couch ; his sanctuary is tbe fountain oi 
conspiracy ; and so transparent is the centre, that his 
heart presents tbe colour of an Ethiopian, buried in 
an urn of Venice cbrystal. 

Nicq)horus informs us^ that when Ducas rais^ aii 
insurrection, at Constantinople, he was only co^ 
deomed to be whipped; but when be proceeded to ao 
cuse s^everal persons of distinction, as his accomplice^ 
he WBS condemned to be burnt.^ Calumny being es- 
teemed the worst crime of the two. Pythagoras was 
accustomed to say, that a calumniator was, in his 
st^te of pre-existence, a snake; and would, m a 
future one, animate the degraded bpdy of a scorpion. 
For my own part, I never see a slanderer, male or 
female, that I do not fancy I see a snake's head peep- 
ing out of the bosom.^ In the Scandinavian Creed, 

> Inferno, cant, xxxiii. 

« Montesquieu, b. vi. c. 16. 
3 Howel relate?, tliat wbeu a yonng man, named Pennant, was dis- 
sected, something in the form of a serpent; with dirers tails, was found 
1 n tlie left Teatride oi his heart. We may remark here^ en paaant, that 
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as we learn from the Eldda, th^e was an etil i^rit^ 
cidled Loke, who derived most of his pleasure and 
infamy from being a calmmiiator of the GU>ds« Hia 
temple was built upon the putrified careases of ser* 
p^its. 

In the garden^ belonging to the convent of Cor* 
ddiersy near Barcelona, grows a species of mir 
mosa. If the seed is chewed, and expectorated in a 
room, it will immediately fill it with a nauseous stendii 
and turn all the white punt black. If I might 
presume to a liberty, I would recommend to natu* 
ralists a new name for this tree : ^^ the scandal tree.** 
Calumniators may be divided into three classes.-** 
) • The inventor :-^2. The propagator from malice :-<« 
3* Hie propagator from wantonness, idleness, or a 
love of talking. The first is as base, as an Italian 
bravo, who uses his stiletto in the dark : the second 
bears the same relation to the first, that a reoeiv^* 
of stolen goods does to a thief: the last sleeps upcm 
calumny, with the same ease and satisfaction, as he 
would upon truth. He eats venom, as naturally as a 
horse eats hemlock. 

IV. 

Of all taxes — ^the world pays that of commendation 
widi the greatest reluctance. The propensity, ob- 
servable in almost all mankind, to evil discourse, 

swme will eat snakes, and deer swallow serpents. Philos. Mag. voL Ir. 
p. 315} and it is not mo worthy of obsenration, that Sylla was the first ma- 
gistrate, who tangbt the doarine, that calumniators ought not to be 
pnaished. 
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is Uke a nauseous vegetable^ which poisons all it 
touches. Common men live upon this kind of suste- 
nance^ with as much delight, as the wasp lives upon 
honey. For a porcupine has not a greater antipathy 
to a serpent^ than a malicious man, or an envious 
woman, has to a great or good one. ^^ Most men," 
says Sallust, in his fine epistle to Cesar, ^^have 
enough capacity to injure and censure their neigh- 
bours. The mouth cannot open sufficiently wide; 
•nor the tongue move too quickly for their envy and 
iU-will.*'* 

. If you crush the root of a sensitive plant, will it 
not die ? If you take a swan from its element, will 
it not waste ? If you cut oflF the head of an oak, 
will it not wither? If you breathe the dews of 
calumny over- the niune of an honourable man, will 
it not taint ? — ^Yes !— But it will taint only for a time. 
Truth dSes not long smart beneath the vicissitudes of 
human opinion. It will not long permit itself to be 
a dupe to the malignity of depraved minds : — their 
little turns and shifts and crafts ; their petty plans 5 
their meannesses; their cowardice; their vulgar 
and creeping servility; above all, their flatteries 
and their presents ! — Oh ! righteous heaven de- 
fend us ! 

Does an eagle stoop, at a wren ? Is the skin of a 
leopard pierced vrith the diminutive proboscis of a 
gnat? And shall a man, conscious of infirmity, yet 

1 Nefer, exclaims an elegaat French writer, never let mortal man 
flatter himself with the hope of escaping from enry and from hatred ; 
for en?7 and hatred did not spare Fenelon. 
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unconscious of premeditated wrong, permit a moth 
to rob him of his birthright ; or the wing of a cater- 
pillar, — to whom the leaf of a plant is an empire, — to 
screen him from the splendour of. a summer's day? 
He, who permits a calumniator to conquer his mind, 
deserves to be conquered. 



Armed with all the mean insolence of security; 
and conscious of an audience, which, hanging on 
bis lips, imbibe an aUment pecuUarly grateful to 
their vitiated palates'; smiling inwardly in public, 
and outwardly in private, at another's wrong : — and 
burning with envy, even beyond the tomb, the ca- 
lumniator — bearing, like a trout, his teeth upon his 
tongue, — hisses from behind his curtain, at a thousand 
good and estimable characters, before the world is 
conscious, to what an odious and detestable organ, 
it has long been listening. But his career, bom in 
envy, bred in malice, and tutored by folly, finishes 
in contempt, abhorrence, and disgrace. He is de- 
spised by all honourable men ;. feared by the weak ; 

> All breathiog death, around their chief they stand, 
A mean, degraded, formidable, band. 

Pope. 

An Italian master has one of ibe most refined pieces of ingenuity, ever 
touched in music. It consists of a song, entitled La Calumnia, in which 
the effects of calumny are represented by the figure of the wind. The 
accompaniment begins with a soft murmur ; it then swells, by a thou-* 
sand gradations, till it rises into a tempest. 
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and shunned as a pestilence. His infatny is unpitiied ; 
those, who, even innocently, have eaten of his poteon, 
partake of his reproach ;— and so utterly detestable 
is the liature of this cowardly crime, that wherever 
' a nest c^ wasps is to be found, tiiough they be a^ 
numerous as the water-lilies of the Nile, and though 
they range themselves with all the regularity of 
magnets, yet do we never fail to observe, that they 
are mutually afraid and ashamed of each other ! 
The dutjf of exposition performed, anxiety subsides. 
H^ The wasp, having lost its sting, can sting no more ; 

and the viper, having discharged its venom, pines, 
sickens, and dies. Nature recoils, and stands ashamed 
of her own production ! To be envied, and therefore 
to be traduced, has long been an impost, settled on 
. the eminent : and shall any pigmy man, of modem 
date, presume to escape that tribute, when it has 
been paid, in all ages, by the most illustrious of all 
nations ? Besides—some men there are, — it is a dis- 
grace to be known to them ! — whose censur^ is ap- 
plause ; and whose approbation would sully the best 
established refutation in the world ! Wretched aad 
a slave is he, who hangs on the smile of these for 
happiness. We have spoken of the exposition of 
calumny, as applicable only to men. The idle non- 
sense of a whispering, or of a flatulent female, is 
beneath contempt ! — She operates as a rod of scor- 
pions over her own sex, it is true; but she is the 
scorn— the contemptuous scom-^and ridicule of ours^ 

< 1 " There is a cowardly care of repatatioo," says a powerful ^riter^ 
*' which crioges to slanderers^ and courts the protection of gossips." 
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But we have dwelt on beings, so contemptible as 
these, too long! — For words are too dignified for 
animals, who, disinherited as it were by Nature from 
her noblest possessions, seem to be formed out of 
granite ; nay,--out of any thing, rather than the clay 
of which the human form is said to be compound- 
ed. Wasps seem to sit upon the tip of their 
tongues; wolves to live in their bowels; and 
sharks to swim in their hearts. — Their God is 
the God of malice ; and their offerings are the pangs 
of the bosoms, they have wounded. Here— they are 
the scorn of honourable men ; in after life, they will 
listen to the melody of rattlesnakes. — ^They will strive 
to touch the corollas of roses, but the touch of 
torpedos will palsy them for centuries. Their food 
will be the poison of Madagascar ; and their beverage 
the juices of hellebore and hemlock. — Oh ! ye wise, 
ye innocent, and ye excellent of the earth ! Regard 
them only as veils to enhance the splendour of your 
deserts ; as a dark cloud in the west increases the 
majesty of the setting sun. But men of delicate 
feelings and * distinctions are most affected by these 
mildews of the earth. — Insulated, a^ it were, J)y the 
delicacy of their sentiments, they stand, like niartyrs, 
before the secret arrows of an enemy ; as truffles and 
mushrooms, growing without leaves, are open to the 
breath of every wind.^ 

I Some calalDiDies jtis difficult to knov^ how to encounter. — If we notice 
ibein» welote indignity : if we despise them in silence, the more worth- 
less portion of mankind are too apt to believe, that by our silence we admit 
the Justice of them. The best wi^, however, is to suffer in silence, and 

T 2 
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VI. 

*^ Milton," says an elegant critic,^ " stood alone 
and aloof above his times, — the bard of immortal sub- 
jects." In his time, even more than the present, it 
was the complaint, that no gi'eat man lives, but has 
lived. A man, raised above his merits, will die : but 
he will have lived before he dies* Another, depressed 
beneath his level, dies before he lives. All great 
minds are envied ; and few of them understood : there 
is a poverty in the world of thought and of feeling 5 
and men are even more avaricious of encomiums, 
than they are of their money. And when they do 
praise, it is too often with a view of mortifying those, 
who listen to their insidious compliments. They laud, 
too, persons whom they never saw, more freely 
and more heartily, than the best of their acquaint- 
ances. If a celebrated character live amongst them, 
they will undervalue him at home ; and over- 
value him abroad. The former to g/atify their 
envy; the latter to gratify their vanity. For to be 
admitted to the table of a justly celebrated man is 
always a circumstance, on which vanity loves to rest 
no small portion of its consequence. For as it is 
always the last to -acknowledge another man's emi- 

to trust in heaven. — Agis of Sparta nsed to lay, that the *' envious 
' vfere particularly wretched ; since the happiness of other men torments 
them as much as tlieir own misfortunes.*' — Indeed, the name of one of 
4he Furies is derived from a Greek word, signifying Envy.— '< A greater 
torment than this passion/' said Horace, ** was never invented- by ^ ty<. 
«ttt of Sicily." 

> Campbell. 
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nence, it is frequently the firsts that endeavours t& 
reap advantage from it. 

In man is centered every thing that is strong, and 
every thing that is weak. In him there is falsehood 
and truth; deformity and beauty ; littleness and gran- 
deur. Some would destroy the fisurest and the finest 
in Nature : they would slay the slain. They see no 
beauty in knowledge ; they only feel its strength : — 
they see no harmony in truth j they only feel the awe 
and the terror it engenders. 

With them every man of merit is an enemy. He 
builds structures never to fall into ruins. They, too, 
would build pyramids : — but they would build mighty 
pyramids with mighty nothings. Jealous of the re- 
putation of others, nothing is too extravagant for their 
own vanity: they even pass through life without 
praising the woman or the man, they love. Reaping 
no harvest of love or friendship, they are ignorant 
that to communicate pleasure is to receive it. This 
unfortunate (Usposition is ^^ implanted." *' I have 
seen," says St. Augustine,^ ^^ an infismt burning as it 
were with jealousy. He could not yet talk ; and yet 
with a'pale countenance he would cast a look, full of 
fury at another child sucking at the other ^breast." 
We all have seen a similar picture of melimcholy. 
To correct this impulse, therefore, ought to be a pa- 
rent's first and most solicitous care : for envy and 
jealousy are, of all others, the greatest scourges of « 
man's existance. 

> ConfeasiODS, b. i. ch. 7. 
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But some men Kveiembftlmed in the Kveliest recol- 
lection of all their friends. Their names in imagination 
are synonimous with nrbanity of manner ; with beauty 
of person; or with splendour of mind. They ^re dead: 
they live not : at least they live not to the present 
generation. — When they did, they were rich ! M en^ for 
tlie most part^ fear present genius too much : they 
fear it is too much removed from didlness ; from igno- 
rance; from attacks, open or secret. They are alarmed 
when genius thinks it politic to magnify itself : and 
yet they ought to be silent and reverential : for the 
more genius enlarges its capacity, the more gentle, 
the more amiaUe, the more modest it becomes : as 
deep oceans are more pacific than shallow ones. By 
long trial and patient meditation, genius acquires a 
knowledge of the strength, the beauty, and the dig- 
nity of wisdom : and the first and the last less<m, that 
wisdom gives, is '* be modest if you would be strong. 
If you would not live in a state of perpetual childhood, 
acquire knowledge : cherish it and let fortune act as 
she will. Prejudice and opinion not unfrequently en- 
deavour to tyrannize over Nature 5 but the strength, 
which knowledge imparts to the mind, enables it often 
to triumph over fortune itself."' 

VII. 

There are three orders of men my soul despises ! 
The first is personified by a Persian poet. — 

Little cai-e we, who revel in plenty and splendour^ 
How many may pine in chill poverty's hiast ; 

With forms full as fair, and with hearts full as tender^ ' 
On this wortd^s friendless stage by adversity cast ! 
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. Secondly ;*^Men^ who alternately act the sycophant 
and the traitor. Mankind, says Lucian,'*— and who 
knew mankindbetter? — resent ithighly, should we not 
admit them to share in our happiness ; when the wind 
sets fair, and the voyage is prosperous. . Should the 
winds turn, however, and the waves swell; tbey'leave 
us to the mercy of every storm ! Of such conduct the 
Jews accused the Samaritans. — For when they^ were 
successful abroad, and happy at home, the Samaritans 
&iiiiled,Hiienever they met them. They embraced their 
society with eagerness; and indicated their friendship 
by deducing their desert from Joseph the Patriarch. 
No sooner, however, did misfortune arrive, and the 
Jews were low in estate $ than they disclaimed all 
affinity; they insulted them, wht^iever they met them$ 
and insisted, as. was indeed the truths that they were 
originally Medes and Persians, 

Thirdly;— It was a saymg among the Greeks, 
that all men carried a wcdlet av(^ their shouji* 
ders; the forepart of w)uch contained tjie faidts 
of their neighbours; the hind part their own* It 
\^ ihus in every country under heaven ! For what 
Paterculus said of the Romans, |ull eighteen hun* 
dred y^ars ago, is equally applicable to the whole 
human race :--that "4;hough we overtook every &ult 
of our own ; we overlook none that belong to ano- 
ther/' The invklious look at the brightest of men's 
quMitles ; but speak <mly of his worst :— their vision 
inoculates the jaundice upon every thing they see. 
In this they are vmwUe, eym in worldly advantage : 
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for their shadows precede^ mstead of fcdlowing them* 
Every blow, they receive, sinks to the soul ; wh9e, t© 
gratify their outraged vanity and spleen, they would 
blot the sun out of heaven. 

Alan is, indeed, a paradox, so complicate^ and intri- 
cate, that one of Melancthon*s consolations in death 
arose out of the hope, that he should soon learn the 
secret, why men were made as they are. ** The 
Alps," says the author of La Spectacle de la Nature^ 
^^are the sources of the Rhine, the Rhone, and 
the Po: and though those mountains are, for the 
most part, clad in eternal sterility, they midce of Italy 
and France two most delightful gardens." Thus 
Nature elicits wealth out of want, and good out of 
evil. The same result graces the perspectives of 
moral philosophy. 

Genius is frequently wild in infancy, and melancholy 
in youth : but vigorous in manhood. For mental 
strength rises and ripens naturally out of the soul's 
delicacy : delicacy frequently settling, at last, in a 
consciousness of power, which exhibits itself in a 
magnificent grandeur of character ; which, subduing 
the voice ofpassioi\y reconciles wisdom to misfortune^ 
by connecting the/4>ast and the present with the fu- 
ture. ^^It was sown in weakness ; it is raised in power; 
it was sown in dishonour ; it is raised in glory.'* 

But genius, for the most part, may be compared to 
the horse of Seius. This horse was named Sejanus : 
and was of exquisite symmetry. But whoever 
dijanced Xo possess him^ (and he had many masters), 
was sure to be involved in a multitude of difficulties. 
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Yet Fortune is not so unjust, as she appears to be : 
for while she compensates the want of ability by 
wealth or rank : she compa[isates the want of rank 
and wealth by the power, influence, and pleasure of 
ability. Few men of genius, therefore, are doomed 



uopitied, to sustain 



More real misery than their pens can feigo. 

vm. 

Truth is in a constant state of persecution : — shall 
men of genius, then, mourn, because they share 
the destiny of so honourable a master ? If misfor- 
tunes could be remedied by tears, says Muretus, tears 
would be purchased with gold : — misfortune does not 
call for tears, but counsel. Yet who would wish for 
a sea, that was continually calm ? For a sky, that 
was constantly serene? Or for a life, passed in a 
state of pre-eminent monotony ? The asperities of 
vicissitude are soothed by frequent intervals of con- 
tent. More renowned than enriched, it is true, that 
fortune seldom comes to genius. ^^ Always wooed 
and never won," she proves only the mother of Hope : 
and while the medicine is preparing, says the Arabic 
proverb, the patient dies. What a fete! Is there 
any one so sordid, so lost to every sympathetic im- 
pulse, who cannot feel for the man of delicate feel- 
ings, and of fine talents, who is constrained, not 
only to dedicate his life to ephemeral calculations, 
but even to writhe under the necessity of exerting all 
his intellectual strength, to preserve the vulgarity of 
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mere aniinal existence! Does he resembk those 
shepherds of the east, who &U beneath the ruins of 
cities, once distinguished for their beauty and magni^ 
ficence ? or does lie, in the fiikiess of domestic affec-* 
tion, give a negative to the assertion, that the land* 
scape of life exhibits little but misery and want ? — He 
resembles the cof^oa nut of Ceylon : he gains strength 
from neglect; and fecundity from exposure. By 
obstacles, vigorous minds are stimulated; not con- 
quered. And as botanists, by administering certaiu 
compositions to the roots of flowers, teach snowdrops 
to wear the colour of Ethiops ; pinks to clothe them* 
selves in green ; and tulips to assume the tincture of 
vermilion; — the mind, pregnant with exalted preceptSi 
makes fortune, at length, take the forms wad the 
consequences, best suited to its will. . 

IX. 

Never taken by surprise in the great journey of 
life, the man of genius feels, that death would set him 
above all earthly wants. Wrongs, therefore, n^ke 
him proud ; not sad. And as he does not measure 
happiness by the scale of either wants or wishes, he 
elicits a good result even from an evil cause : as the 
sea becomes warm in proportion to its agitation ; and 
as one of the most ugly of worms becomes the most 
beautiful of butterflies.^ 

'^ The barbarous Licinus," says one of the Augus- 
tan poets, ^^ lies under a marble tomb :^Cato under a 

< TU ForoiMio. 
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small one :— wid Pompey under none.— Who would 
guppose there were gods?"-rOne would think^ by 
diis, that men's rewards were busts and monuments. 
Upon this principle of atonement^ death has an 
algebra of its own ; with an arithmetic and a geo- 
metry, wholly unallied to the simple quotients of phi- 
losophy. The soul elicits no harmony from an argu- 
ment, so gilded, yet so spiritless, as this. A Greek mu- 
sician, having an excellent lyre, replaced a string, 
which had chanced to break, with one of silver. The 
lyre thus becaine beautiful, indeed, to the eye ; but it 
was no longer melodious. 

^^ Pride," says Feltham, *^ I never found in a noble 
nature, nor humility in an unworthy mind." This is 
a just and beautiftd reflection, if to pride we attach 
the union of vanity and arrogance. But pride^r spring- 
ing from exalted motives; from disdain of neglect^ 
and consciousness of power ; is an admirable refuge^ 
and one of the most valuable of securities. It makes 
the desert blossom like the rose. What is its argu- 
ment ? Justice will come. The law ofnature'pro' 
claims, by aU her rules of analogy, that it must come, 
Socrates, Sdpio, and the De Witts are subjects for the 
applause and veneration of ages. 

Neglect — ^want — even calumny itself— have their 
benefits and advantages. Benefits and advantages, 
too, without which the future would be comparatively 
spiritless. There is down upon the breast of eagles : 
and the strongest men have not unfrequently the 
gejdtlest natures. And yet it must be confessed, that 
ability places man, for a time, upon a melancholy 
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eminence. ^* Let the envious," says Madame de 

Stael, •* ask for splendour, for fortune, for youth, for 

beauty, and for all those smiling gifts, which serve 

to embellish the surface of life ; but never let them 

cast an invidious glance on the eminent distinctions 

of mind and genius !*' And why not ? — It is surely 

better to feel the pangs of envy for gold, than for 

tinsel. 

X. 

Why evil has been engrafted on the general system, 
it is impossible for man to explain. He must have 
capacities^ far superior to those, he now has, before 
he can divine even the* alpha of this moral enigma. 
An immense plan, consisting of a vast variety of parts, 
has been formed: it is in perpetual progress and 
activity : and as millions of ages are requisite for its 
development, the eternal power has, perhaps, re- 
served entirely for himself the transcendant luxury of 
contemplating the unravelment of the wo^derftll drama. 

But fortune and virtue, strangers as they are in 
appearance, are not strangers in reality. They know 
each other, even at the distance of a thousand miles. 
It is true, virtue not only gives no passport to wealth, 
or glory; it does not even give security against 
calumny or want; and it seems to respect neither the 
smiles of innocence, nor the wrinkles of age. But, as 
an equivalent for these injuries, it impregnates the 
soul with an expanding faculty for futiu'e enjoyments. 

Military prowess exists in tens and hundreds of 
thousands : but calm and dignified courage breathes 
only fi-om a heart, alive to affectionate impressions 5 
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and a conscience, pure and unsullied with offence. 
To the vigorous outline of Annibale CaraccM^ 
{adopting the dialect of painters) it unites the grace 
of Guido, to the ease and delicacy of Corregio. But 
for a delicate mind to encounter the coarse vanity of 
vulgar wealth ;— for it to fall into a candition^ which 
compels it, irredeemably, to waste its powers in 
trading with insolence and vulgarity; — to associate 
with men, to whom Mahomet would have spoken in 
Arabic, when he insisted that glory consists not in 
weidth but in knowledge, — it is like dashing a sacred 
cup against the floor of a temple. 

XL 

When labour affords no adequate returns; when 
realities dissolve the charm and elasticity of youthAi) 
hope ; when the education^ received from parents and 
tutors, prove obstructions to that, which is taught us 
by the world; are we so unmanly as to smile, as if 
we smiled for the last time; and to speak, as if we 
thought in the dialect of despair ? These are casual- 
ties, which affect the mind^ but not the soul. The 
best antidote against the sting of a scorpion is oil : 
the best antidote against such ills as these, is exertion 
and resignation. But to lose repose, when rest is 
vitally necessary to the mind's existence; to lose the 
being, which formed the paradise of life : these^ 
— ^these would draw sighs from the iron breasts of 
Scythians. Job heard of his losses in sheep and in 
oxen with fortitude; but when he learnt the fate of 
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hk children^ he rent his mantle; shaved his head; 
and fell to the ground. 

The man, too, who, conscious of having, unwittingly, 
committed an. injury, b^ids in heart-broken sHence 
over the afflictioiis, he has caused, from the cartainty 
of his never being able to repair them : the father, 
pining at the loss of a beloved wife, without a roof 
to shelter, or a ioaf to satisfy his crying infants : — 
these, these are mislcxtimes, beyond the pride and 
strength of man to endure ! 

But as no man can see into the bowds of 4^ earth, 
no m£m can see into the womb of futurity. Good 
therefore may come as well as evil. Indeed, if no 
other good comes, than the trial of our strength, it is 
soinething. Adversity, if ^be has no other virtue, has 
assuredly this : 



Ingenium res 



Adrersae iiudare soIent, celare secundae. 

Hor,f lib. 1i., sat. vfii., r. 73. 

In lAe midst of privadon, then, never let n^ refuse to 
take what the sterility of fortune stHl presents. Let us 
hope fc^ what is denied; and enjoy whatev^ is given: 
for diere is nothing of wisdom in refraining to drink, 
because we cannot drink out of a golden cup. B<ut 
above all things, let us guard against permitting for-* 
tune to piay us the same jest, that Eutrapelus is said 
to have played upon his enemies. Bdng rich, he 
dotiied them in garments, far beyond their •condition. 
The persons, thus honoured, began, in consequence. 
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to ftmey, they were bom for something. They formed 
plans and schemes^ they had no means to execute; 
they laid in bed, when they ought to have been at 
work ; they sought mistresses ; borrowed money at 
great interest; and finished in becoming gladiators 
and gardener's labourers. 

XII. 

The Flatonists' believed, that when the mind Was 
engaged in contemplation, it was, for the time, 
detached from the body. The faculty and the habit 
of contemplation are, in themselves, two of the best 
species of wealth, that man can enjoy. What an 
enviable distinction it is to have a mind, superior to 
the bubbles of the times ; and to those objects, which 
derive all their value firotn the conceit and vanity of 
the more frivolous' portion of mankind. For my own 
part, I would rather — much rather, — resemble a cer- 
tain citizen of Argos. This citizen, we are told, was 
affbcted with a very curious species of delusion. 
He would sit in his arm-chair, and fancy himself at 
the theatre^ witnessing the performance of a tragedy. 
He would go through the whole piece, he had selected 
for the evening's etri^ertainment, and applaud, with 
as^much zeal and delight, those passages, that pleased 
him most, as if he really were hearing them recited on 
the stage. 

What Horace desired, Helvidius has desire^l : 

. Hoc erat in votis :— modus agri Don iu magniUy 
Hortus abi, et tecto ficinus jugis aquae fons, 
^i paulMB s^ve super his fom. 

Lib. ii. Mt^ ▼]. 
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The example of Ofellus, with a select library, would 
improve the picture to the utmost of his heart's 
content; 



• Videas metato in agello, 



Cum pecore et quatis, fortem meroede colonnni. 
Nod ego, narrantem. 

Lib. W., tat. ii.y r. 114. 

When we look abroad, what do we recognize but 
the folly, the conceit, and the ignorance of men ! In 
fact men agree in nothing more intimately, than in 
having ^n exalted opinion of their own wisdom, and a 
sovereign contempt for all the rest of the world. 
When we see these instances, can we do otherwise 
than remember the circumstance of Chrysippiis hav- 
ing died of laughter, at seeing an ass eat figs out of 
a silver dish ? 

Every man, therefore, must rest upon himself. For 
if he were never to arrive at eminence, till he had 
obtained the consent, — even of his firiends, — he would 
die upon a molehill ! For my own part 

I take of worthy men whate'er they give. 
' Their heart I gladly take; if not their band. 
If that, too, is withheld, a courteous word ; 
Or the civility of placid looks : 
And if e'en these are too great favours deem'd, 
Faith— T can sit me down contentedly. 
With plain and homely greeting, or, " God save ypr' 

BaiUy s'^De MoHifart. 

Happiness is like the chrysolite : It is found, for 
the most part, only in fi-agments. Content is the for- 
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tune of a vigorous mind; a content, arising .out of 
tenderness and warmth of heart; elevation; sensi- 
bility to nalure; and moderate means* A perennial 
cheerfulness is the ensign and herald of its wisdom ; 
and it arises out of the consciousness, that the land of 
gold is more subject to earthquakes, than the land of 
iron. But ot all men, who are those, that most engage 
his contempt ? — ^The men, who are all ease, urbanity^ 
and convenience to the world, and all avarice and 
despotism to the members of their own fiunily. 

xni. 

There is not a more beautiful Word in the Italiim 
language, than GentUezza. It implies courage, gene- 
rosity, elegance of sentiment, and delicacy of man- 
ners. True sensibility is reverend and imaginative. 
It approaches objects, it has contemplated at a dis- 
tance, with timidity ; and it ^expects to see realized 
all those charms, with which they were decorated 
by the illusion of perspective. Melimcholy is it 
then, when, progressing through the world, it finds the 
charity of most men to resemble that of the panther, 
who signifies his clemency to the kid, by eating him 
up as fast as he can. Men of die world esteem every 
thing lost, or wasted, they do not consume them- 
selves. Some of them, indeed, will assist you to rise ; 
but then they imagine they can rise with you. — Ano- 
ther, perhaps, will prevent you fix>m fitUing,— but 
will not assist you to rise : — a third will sit still and 
do ndther. — He will see you pining for want ; rise 
upon your ruin; and calmly refiise to you die use of 

VOL. III. u 
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your own ladder :— upon the principle^ that the scaf- 
folding is not only useless, but cumbersome, when 
the temple is built. Such is Uie frequent conduct of 
the mere man of the world ! I confess that the great- 
est mystery, I have yet been able to discern in the 
works of the Deity, arises out of the reflection that, 
having formed man so admirable in capability, he 
should have left him so mean and so contemptible 
m his wishes. — ^Belisarius begged alms under his own 
triumphal arch; and Bentivoglio was even reftused 
admittance ii^to the very hospital, that his own bene- 
ficence had built. 

And yet we ought not to entertam a decidedly evil 
opinion of mankind. Life is like the double head of 
Janus; It implies presence, prospect, and retro^)ect. 
Indeed to-day, yesterday, and to-morrow, have rightly 
been called the three ages of man. We must look on 
ail sides: before, as well as behind ; above, as well m 
belowi to the east and Ihe south, as w^U as to the 
north and the west. — And this, too, with a caioMLFtiL 
BisposiTioH. A cheerful disposition, said Hume, is^ 
worth ten thousand a year. The man, who looks on 
the dark side only, is ^wrong t and he, who casts Im. 
eyes pnly upon the bright one, is wrong :— but ti^y 
are not equally so. The latt^ misses the goal by 
thirty paces ; the former by fifty. But to know man- 
kind, thoroughly, three things are absolutely neces- 
sary ; since man is so largely the mere creature of 
circumstances. We must have served our superiors: 
have lived intimately with our equals ; and have had 
an opportimity of commanding our inforiors. Untese 
we have done so, the knowledge of man,^ in respect 



^ mta^ i9 built upon $»md. A man^ so quajifiti^ will 
probably agree with me, that life derites stiost irf ilB 
fiiscinlitioiis from a wide knowledge of Nature; from 
mk i^eeable, rather than an eidarged^ knowledge of 
maiK y from a eoneedment of tbe foture; 9sA frpm ^ 
pfldiia oUivion of the l^asi;. 
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Tfls Greeks were gy*eat lovers of Nature. Chibon, 
whose fabulous history is the best criterion^ by which 
may be judged the awful esteem, in T^ick he was 
held, retired to a cavern at the foot of Mount Pelion^ 
to qualify himself for the office of acting as tutor to 
manyof theheroes, who afterwards distih^shed them-, 
adves in tfie Trojan war* And we may judge oi the 
impnlsesof Pt.ATV by the skfll, with which he adorned 
die academy ; afid by the pictures, he has exhibited M 
the openii^ and closing of his several dialogues. 

^^If.I had anodier w<»'ld to stand upon,^^ said 
AftcHnCKOBs,^— « Maa of M;^)eBdous ss^aeky,**^^ I 
Would riiove the gtebe, wherever I pleased/' Ifechid- 
,ed in his study> he was scarcely known to the general 
•massofSyracusans, till the attack of Marcellus: and 
then be was of mote use in defending the dity, thaa 
Uie whole populafion nidted. lliis profound gef^te 
was accustomed to say, that^ next to the solution of 

t Vir«tiipeiid«8«gsektti9»— .^tf^«^* 
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a problem, was the pleasure of an evening walk in 
the suburbs of Syracuse, 

The Greek tragic writers, too, were decided lovers 
of natural beauty. The tragedy of Philoctetes amply 
attests the descriptive talents of Sophoclbsj — those 
of Euripides are displayed in almost every tragedy, he 
has written; and the Protnetheus* and the Suppli- 
cants eloquently speak for the descriptive genius of 

iEsCHYLUS. 

There are some men, whose love of Nature leads 
them too far in the regions of Hypothesis; but whose 
very errors teach us to think. Others there are, whose 
disregard to every thing, unconnected with their inte- 
rest, b so great, that they would esteem any one idly 
employed, who was investigating a plant, even on the 



1 Prometheui, There is in this drama a sublimity of coDception^ a 
strength, a fire, a savage dignity peculiar to this bold writer. The 
■cenery is the greatest that the humao imag^oatlOD ever formed. Tlie 
wild and desolate roelc frowning orer the sea ; strength and force bold- 
iog ap Prometheus to its rifted side, whilst Vulcan fixes his chains $ the 
nymphs of the ocean fly|ng to its summit to oommisserate his unhappy 
state ; old Oceanus on his hippogriff ; the appearance of 10 ; the descend 
of Mercury; the whirlwind tearing up the sands, swelling the boitterons 
sea, and dashing its wares to the stare } and the rollied thonders tomi% 
jtbeir fieiy rage against the rock, would require the utmost effort of 
Salrator Rosa's genius to represent them. 

The Supplicants. The scene is near the shore, in an open grove, close 
to the altar, and images of the gods, presiding over the sacred games, 
with a view of the. sea of ifigyptus on' one side» and of the towen of 
Argos on the other; with hills and woods, and vales ; a river iiowing 
between them; all together with the persons of the drama form« 
iog a picture, that would have well employed the united pencils of 
Poussin and Clau4e iiOrraln,<— Fol/tr. 
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borders of paradise. The best method of viewing 
Nature is to unite poetry to science; and to enlist both 
in the pursuit of truth; in order that both may affect 
the hearty and purify the mind. There is nothing so 
delightfiil in literature, says Cicero,' as that branch, 
which enables us to discern the immensity of Nature; 
and which, teaching us magnanimity, rescues the 
soul from obscurity, llius, too, thought Mons. Nee* 
kar.— For even amid the factions of Paris' he could 
recur to Nature's sublimities; and in age he still retain- 
ed the imagination and sensibility of youth. If men, 
indeed, would expel Nature even with violence,^ she 
would seldom &il to retunu 

IL 

No writer, ancient or modem, has shewn a greater 
relish for natural beauty, than Horace. It is indi- 
cated in almost every ode, that he has written. If he 
celebrate the powers of wine, the pleasure of sittmg 
under the shade of the vine tree is remembered too.' 
If he sing the charms of his mistress, — ^the rose is not 
more beautiful ; the violet has no sweeter perfume. 
Does he sing of war? He forgets uot to contrast ite 
pains and its honours, with the pleasures of a smiling 
country, peopled with rural animals, and a rural 
population. Upon a coiich, at Rome or at Lucre- 
telis, indulging in the joys of Bacchus, he calls to 
mind the season of the vintage ; when grapes hang in 

> FardL— Hor. Epist. x, v. 34. Dires opis Natura Base, uX. ii» t. 74.. 
« SukI's Mem. p. 10. s Ttuc Qoest. i. c. 26. 
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purple cluitets on the vines j and when happy pea-' 
sante dance^ m various groups^ upon the margin 
of a river. *^ With a fountain of clear water/' says he, 
^^ and a shady wood, I am happier than a prince of 
Afiica. Ah! bow delighted am I, when wandering 
Imiong steep rocks and woods; since the shades of 
forests and the murmuring of waters inspire my fancy, 
and will render me famous in all future ages. Sing, 
oh ! ye virgins, the beauties of Thessalian Tempe, 
and the wandering isle of Delos:— celebrate, oh! ye 
youths, the charms of that goddess, who delights ia 
flowmg rivers and the shades of trees; who lives on 
the mountain of Algidus^ among the impenetrable 
woods ofErymanthus, and on the green and fertile 
Cragus." And here it may not be unimportant to 
remark> tbftt while Virgil is always wishing for the 
cool vallies of H^smus, and other portions of Greece, 
Horace more frequently alludes to the climate and 
«(5en^ry of Italy* How happy is he at hfe various 
yil^ts! and with wba,t delight does he celebrate 
the SHperior advantages of a country life, ii^ his \ 
ji^cond eppde I-— A poeoi, which forcibly recals to our 
i!^ooUecti/on. Virgil's Coryoian Swain, and Clwdian's 
OW Man of Verona, 

Ti^VXJti^s ^as equally sincere |a bis love for the 
douatry. His e\^^, which so frequently gem the eye 
with lustre, — the best evidence of his simplicity and 
p^hps,-*-are, iiji coitsequence^ frequently embellished 
with allusions to natural objects, imd witb descrip- 
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tkms of the joy, the eontent, and the happiness of a 
country life. But it is not the poetry of Tibullus 
only, that recommends this amiable man, so much to 
our attention and applause. Few poets have had 
principles so fixed, and have adhered to them with 
such firmness and constancy, asTibuUus :— ^few have 
panegyrised so little, where flattery was so sure of 
reward :— and though Virgil may excel him in the 
grandeur of his subject, and the majesty of his nirtn- 
bers; though Horace bears the palm, for acute sa- 
tire, sprightliness of wit, and brilliancy of intellect, I 
would rather wear the honours, arising fi'om the 
manly politics of TibuUus, than be entitled to the 
most vivid laurel.pf the poetic wreath. Horace gives a 
highly agreeable picture of Tibullus,^ and his fortime: 
since he compliments him with having a fine form, 
wealth, and a mind to enjoy it : vigorous health, ele* 
gant Uioughts, private esteem, and public admiration; 
Descended from an honourable branch of the 
Allnan family, he fought the cause of the people 
by the side of Messala, at Philippi; and though 
animated with all the fervency of a grateful friend- 
ship towards that celebrated statesman, he dis^ 
dained to follow his example, in paying court to the 
conqueroi^ of that fatal day. Weary with a hopeless 
contest, and disgusted with the corruptions of the 
times, he retired to Pedum : there to indulge in the 
innocent occupations of a country life ; to recruit his 
impinred finances; and> in the alternate amusements 

t Lib. i, e^UU 4. 
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of agricultufe and poetry, to soothe the disap{HHnt- 
ments of his heart ;— to. mvoke the favours of his 
mistress; — and, above all, to retain, unimpaired, 
those high an(i genuine Ideas of liberty, which he had 
imbibed in early youth, from the lessons of his pre- 
ceptors, and from the splendid examples of former 

ages. 

IV. 

*^ If life were not too shorty" says Sir William Jones, 
^^ forthe complete dischargeofallour respective duties^ 
public and private, and for the acquisition of neces- 
sary knowledge in any degree of perfection, with how 
much pleasure and improvement might a great part 
'of it be spent, in admuing the beauties of this won- 
derfril orb !" This observation is in the true spirit of 
Plato ; and, therefore, worthy the pen of a man, who, 
to an ardent love of philosophical truth, possessed a 
genius capable of enlivening juriig(prudence, and ol 
rendering poetical, even physics and geometry. 
Nothing can be more delightful, or more essentially 
profitable, than a whole life, spent in such an elegan;t 
and unsatiating employment. The objects are so 
numerous and diversified ; their respective properties 
so distinct ; their uses so important ; and their 
beauties so alluring ; that no one, duly initiated into 
their secrets, retires froiti her study with weariness or 
disgust. 

Catullus, Martial,' and Statius^ were ardent ad« 

> Epig. z. E. 51, 58. In Ep. 58, 1. 3, Martial gires tbe first hint to 
modem gardeners. 
« Sspe per Autumnum, &c. Sylv. li. 
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mirers 6f Nature : equally so were Atticus,' Tacitus,^ 
and Epictetus.' Cickro, who valued himself more 
upon his taste for the cultivation of philosophy^ than 
upon his talent for oratory, seems not to have felt t^ie 
truth of an adage, now so common in Europe, '^ that 
the master of many mansions has no home." For he 
had no less than eighteen different residences in 
various parts of Italy. And though it is probable, he 
had not all of them at one time, but bought and sold 
them, as is the custom of the present day, yet it is 
certain that he had seven at one time. He generally 
speaks of them in terms of attachment : and they 
were all erected in such beautiful situations, that he 
was induced to call them ^' the eyes of Italy* :" as 
Pliny, the naturalist, calls Ephesus one of the eyes ^ 
of Asia. The retreat of Tusculum was, however, his 
favourite residence. This spot was possessed, pre- 
vious to the late tumults in Italy, by a Basilian 
convent of Grecian monks^ called Grotta Ferrata^ 
and it was the favourite amusement of the brothers 
of that monastery, to exhibit to enlightened travellers 
the remains of Cicero's builditigs, and the small 
aqueducts, that watered his garden. This retrea 

the orator embellished with every specimen of art, 

* 

> Gc. de Legibas, li, n.3. 

3 Nemora rero et luci tantam mihi afferant volaptatem, Ac. &c. In 
dialogo* 3 Arrian, lib. i« 

4 Cur ocdlos Italise^ yillulas meas non rideo. 
Nat. Hist. ▼. c. 29. 

c Several houses have been, witbin these four yean, discovered at 
Tosculom, by Lucien Bonaparte ; in which were found seven itatues, 
which the Roman antiquaries valued at 22,000 rix^doUars. 
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thst his friend, Atticus, cottkl purchase for him at 
Athens. It was the most elegant mansion of thi^ 
elegant age ; axid the beauty of the landseapes around 
ky adding lustre to the buildings refined the taste oi 
its acomplished possessor. 
Cicero, 

—From wlioae lips sweet eloquence distilfd. 
As honey from the bee » ■ ' 

draws a delightful picture of the almost infantine 
amusements of Scipio and Lselius^ at Caieta and Lau- 
rentum : when, fatigued with business, and happy in 
bein^ allowed the indulgence of a quiet conscience 
in a retired ^pot, they endeavoured to grow boys 
again in their amusements ; and derived a sensible 
pleasure from gathering shells upon the seashore. 
IThe amusements of Cicero himself were equally indi- 
cative of an excellent heart. Balanced in his opinions 
by an accurate knowledge of things, he had most of 
the qualities of genius, without any of its eccentri- 
cities. Simplicity and dignity were united to the 
utmost gentleness and good-nature : and equal to the 
society of soldiers, statesmen, and philosophers, he 
danced with youth, and ran, laughed, and gambolled 
with in&ncy. One of the finest pictures, ever pro- 
duced in England, is that of Wilson's^ " Cicero at his 
villa/' Of this great orator^ there are in this country 

1 To this we may add bis Storm ;. bis Solitude ; his Campaui^ ; and 
many views io Imly and I^ortb Wales. 
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two original gems, and que whole length figure. Tht 
geuiy in the possession of Mr. Hope, is on beryl • 
that, bdonging to theEarl ofBesborough, on sap- 
phire. The figure is among the Oxford marbles. 

V. 

Pliny, who was accustomed to say, that if a nutn 
would perpetuate his feme, he must do things worth 
recordings or write things worth reading, was neref 
happier, than when he was imlulging himself at his 
country seats ;— where he found leisure to write to his 
friends, and to celebrate the views, wliich his villas 
afibrded. ^^ Tuseulmn," says he, with honest andele- 
jB^t pride, ^^ is situated in a fine, natural araphi^ 
theatre, formed by the richest part of the Appennines, 
whose towering summits are crowned with oak, tuid 
broken into a variety of shapes ; with springs, welling 
perpetually from the sides and interspersed with 
fields, copses, and vineyards.'' '^ Here," he observes 
in another letter, ^^ I enjoy the most profound re*- 
th"ement. All is cahn and composed; — Circumstances 
which contribute no less, than its undtouded sky, to 
that health of body, and cheerfulness of mind, whicfe 
in this place I so particularly enjoy." *^ To a man of a 
literary turn," says he in Ws twenty-fourth epistle, 
^^ a small spot of ground is amply sufficient i» relieve 
his mind, Md delight his eye. Sauntering in bis 
small domain, he traverses his little walk with reite^ 
rated pleasiu*e ; grows fi»Rdliar with his two or three 
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vines ; and beholds his small plantations grow with 
satisfaction/* 

Pliny had several country seats on the Larian Lake) 
two of which be was particularly partial to. The 
manner, in which he spent his time at those villas,^ 
he has described con amore, in a letter toFuscus. And 
because we have but an imperfect idea ofRoman villas> 
I would have sent you, my Lelius, a transition of the 
description, he has given of his villa at Lauretttium, 
the ruins of which were discovered in 1/14, had I not 
despaired of imitating that diligent negligence of 
style, which so much excited the admiration of Eras- 
mus. In regard to epistolary writing, I am tempted, 
with the scholiasts, to give Cicero the preference, 
when the subjects are of public interest j but when 
they relate to private sentiments and occurrences, I 
think our favourite Pliny has but few competitors. 
Indeed, he has none! — ^There is an urbanity and an 
elegance, a devotedness of affection, and an undis* 
guisedness of heart, irresistibly winning and agreea- 
ble : which none of the modems have equalled, and 
which none of the ancients, if we except Cornelia^ 
ever surpassed. This Cornelia was the daughter of 
Scipio Africanus and the mother of the Gracchi. Her 
letters, which were published, and in general circula- 
tion at Rome, are s^d to ha^e been perfect models of 
epistola^ writing.^ 

t He fr^uently stylei them mea deHcims hence Voltaire borrowed 
the name of delices, 
' • Quint, i., c, i. Cic. de Claris orat^ a. 211, 104. Pliu. ii^ a. 14. 
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VI. 

• DiocuBTiAN^ when be selected a spot for his retire^ 
ment, solicitously observed^ that his palace should 
command every beauty^ which the country would 
a^it.^ In tbi& retirement he first begfan to live; 
to see the beauty of the sun; and to enjoy true 
happiness^ as Vopiscus relates^ in the society of those 
he had known in his youth. The example of Dio-r 
detian was, long after, remembered by Charles V. 
(^ Spain ; who, in imitating his Roman propotype, 
derived but little comparative fame, and deserved 
less. It was the extreme beauty of the situation of 
the Monastery of St. Justus, situated in the Vale of 
Placentia, and belonging to the order of St. Jerome, 
which first inspired that. restless despot with an idea 
of quitting a world, he had governed so long and so 
malignantly. As he passed near that monastery, many 
years before his retir^nait, he remarked. to his at- 
tendants, that it was a spot, to which Diocletian might 
have retired with pleasure. The remembrance of 
this place never deserted him : and, at length, — ^weary 
of the world, since he was unable to give effect to 
his prefects, — he withdrew to the melancholy of a 
cloister^; where^ in silence and solitude, he entcmibed 
his ambition; resigned his plans; and, in the hope 
> lliese beauties are well described by Adams : vide Antiquities ol 
Dioeieiian's Palace at Spalatro, p. 67. For the plao and views of tbt 
palace^ temples of Jopiter and AscalajunSy with the Dalmatian ooast^ 
vide yoi/ag€ de Plslrie etdeh Dalmatia. 

t Robertson, p. 260. 



of conciliating posterity, derived some portion of 
consolation, for having si> long agitated Europe by 
bla projcfcts^ hi$ deva^lioflu$> anH his p^bli^ murders. 
; Phulip V» of Sp%ft, tgo^^ignaliz^ jbj^ iaveof. th# 
beaulifiil and the graady by .Qb^j^sing, as j:he place oi 
^ocaeion^ retirement, a deep aad soUtaiy woo^ ew^ 
boaon^ ia vaat moiuitain&» There>«^about two 
'miles from the city of Segovia,— h^e created the 
pekicd of St. Ildefonso ; and so embellished tihe na* 
tural beaJoties of the place, that a» enAnsiast^ travel* 
ler ^Clares, that tiie mere sight of tbem were alpM 
sufficient tQ recompence a jouriiey in S|^ain. 

Evea Madame de Potttpadour,. Cat^Hne xnf Medjk^^ 
Danton> and the cynic Desmis^.^ere capable of receir* 
ing pkasnre from the troriks of Nuture. The first of 
these diflcbrdanit characters^ bold and volup^oua as 
she was, took great delight in fojrmmg the gardaig 
and groves of Menar s, which, as afi il^tatM^e oi her 
p^cuUar friendship^ she bequeathed to the Mad?quis of 
Mangny. Cathbbink of Mxdicis, upon whose head 
rested maay atrocious murders^ prkled beifseV* up^^i 
having i^ia^ the noUe avenue^ which stiU bears b^ 
fiami^ kad&^ to the Chat<»aii de Bloi^ siluated so 
cxipiisitely, as to have remfaided ^atany a tr^elter 
0f die «Adxinted Castles of Artoeto ^^ 3<^rdQu 
Dbnnis^ Ibe.scmr aed vindictive X>enB^> a critic^ 
powerful yet tasteless, pos^ssing the sting of the 
WBSp and the industry of a bee^ thus describes hJB 
pleasure. *^ The prospects which, in Itjdy, pleased 
me most^ were that of Valdarno, from the Pyrenees ; 
that of Rome, and the Mediterranean, from the moun- 



taift6f Vit^tk): of R^&e at fotly, and that of tke 
Mediterranean at flftjr miles distance fixna k;. ittd 
diat of the catnpagna ot Rome, from Tivoli and 
Frescati : £rom ^hi<^ two places yon see eV&yfooli 
df lliat &mous campagna, even from the bottoni of 
'Hvoli and Frescati to the foot of tibe mountain Viterbo« 
without any thing to intercept the sight. But from a 
hill in Sioss^^ Leidi hill^ I had a prospect more exten-^ 
Ave^ than any of these, and which surpassed them ai 
once in rural charms, in pomp and in magnificence* 
When I saw that side of Leith hill, wluch &teB the 
northern downs, tt appeared the most beauttfbl ^o»* 
pect I had ever seen ; but afker we conquered the hiU 
itself, I saw a sight, that looked like enchantment and 
vision, but vision beatific/' These observatioiis de^ 
rive additional interest, when we conifer the source, 
whence they proceed ; a giant in leamii^ ; a hornet 
in criticism ; and an indignant observer of the dispen- 
sations of fortune ! 

Danton, the ftrocious D«iton,-*tiie ilfojbi^ ^the 
Heyolution^-^evefa Danton, of all his assoeiatei^ the 
most €fnergetically depraved, when imprisonied, pi^ 
paralory to his execution, »nid alt those oaths aai 
rtbaMrSes, for which hewassodisgustingly remarkaUe, 
was often heard to expatiate, with aH iJie ftrvour rf 
& string mind, on the compiurat^e cfaarttis of arunl 
mode of life. 

A curious exemplification of the affsction of maniktod 
for natural beauty wa^, also, afforded in the instsnee of 
Michael Howe, the last and most execrable of all Aie 
bush-rangers of Van Diemanfs land This man ha^g 
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been transported from Englai^ was assigned to a c6« 
kmist at dial island as a servant. . After remaining 
some time in this . situation be fled ; $md joined a 
party of bush-grangers. After a «iultitude of murders, 
robberies, and escapes, he was, at lengdi, secured, by 
stratagem. His dogs, arms, knapsack and ammuni- 
tion were taken from him ; and in one of his pockets 
was found a small manorandum book, in which he 
had recorded his dreams, and adesign of settling per- 
manently in the woods. In order to make this the 
more practicable and agreeable, he had formed a list 
of plants, the seeds of which it was his intention to 
procure. After enumerating various fruits and vege- 
tables, he finisheid with a list of the flowers he hoped 
to obtain. That a man, so execrable as this> should 
retain a taste for flowers, is a curious anomaly in the 
history of the human mind. 

VII. 

The philosophers living in the time of Phik)6tratus, 
<wbo records the fact,') w^re accustomed to retire to 
the shades of Mount Atbos, in order to contemplate 
the heavens. The Greek scholars, driven from the 
enchanting, shores of the Bosphorus by the Tiu-ks, lar 
mented: the loss of the fine country, they were com* 
pelled to quit, next to the loss of their libraries: the 
Appennines could alone recompense them for the re- 
gion they had left. In thi^ love of Nature they were 
equalled by the friends and companions of Pktrarch. 
To describe the satisfaction that elegant man enjoy^ 

. > luYitApol. 
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in his hermitage at Vaucluse were impossible. Posses-' 
sing a mental health, superior to the conta^on of all 
had examples, he was never truly happy, when away 
from it; he was never weary of celebrating its beau- 
ties j and never fatigued with describing them to his 
friends. Several of his sonnets close after the follow-, 
ing manner; 

My song ! If any aslTthee^ — tell 
Where now retired, I chose to dwell. 
— Say in the TaJe, where Sorgia springs : 
That vale, which to my fancy brings 
My Laura*s image. — 

To Vaucluse, as he informs u^ in a letter to the Bishop 
of Cavoillon, he went when a child ; there he returned 
when he was a youth ; there in taanhood he passed 
some of the choicest years of his life ; and had he been 
capable of reflection^ at so awful and so sudden a 
period, he would have lamented, that he was riot per- 
mitted there to close his mortal existence. Vaucluse, 
(Fallis Clausa) was a small valley, b6unded by an 
amphitheatre of rocks, bold and romantic. The 
river Sorgia divided the valley. To the south was 
the Mediterranean; while at the feet of the rocks 
was an immense cavern, in which was a remarkable 
fountain. That Laura died unmarried is now, I 
should suppose, completely verified. She died in 
1348, arid was buried at Avignon. Her grave was 
opei^d by Francis I. of France, in which was found 
a box, containing a medal, and a few vers^, written 
by Petrarch. On the medal was impressed the figure 
of a woman 5 on the reverse the letters M. L. M. J., 
vol. in. X • 
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sdgnifying Madoina Laura morta jace. lie eattitt^ 
slastic monarch returned every thing into the tomb, 
and wrote an epitiq)h in honour of her memory. At 
Hatfield Houae^ in the county of Hertford, is a pic^ 
ture of this celebrated woman, on which is inscribed^ 

" Laura fui, viridens Raphael fecit atque Petrarca." 

The writings of Petrarch have experienced a singular 
fate. While his sonnets, which are comparatively 
worthless, have been praised till the ear is sated of 
their name, his best works are seldom quoted, and 
still seldomer read. His treatises de RemedUs utriusq 
Forhma ; de vera Sapient ; and de contemptuMundiy 
are not unworthy of being placed by the side ot 
Boethius' Consolation of Philosophy. 

VUL 
At his country seat, Borgo Taro, in the Duchy of 
Parma, Prospbro, Marquis of Manara, born among 
temples and colpimades, wrote those pastorals and 
sonnets, which established for their auth<»: a cele- 
brity nearly equal to that of any poet of his age« 
Upon the death of her husband, FeriUnan^ Marquis 
of Pescaria, Vittoria Colojtna retired to the island 
fechia, finely situated near the 'bay of Naples, imd 
gave herself up to the sorrow, which the death aiia 
man, so d^ervedly dear to ter, could not foil tp ocn 
casion. Her beauty and her merits attracted many 
wealthy and ndbk suitors >*— but sjbe reftised: them 
alL Captivated with the teauties of the ishmd, she 
listened to the inspirations of ihe muse^ became the 
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admiTfltion qf Italy j aud celebrated by all the lite- 
rati of hef time. In her bower^ or walking on the 
nea^fihore, she meditated most of those poems, which 
have entitled her to such honourable mention among 
the most celebrated of the Petrarchian school. There 
it was, she wrote her sonnets and her Canzone^ 
poems, which, with her Stanze, written at an earlier 
age, abound in lively description and natural pathos. 

PoLiTiAN celebrated the admirable scenes of Fiesole j 
and Tasso, whose celestial tinsel will delight an age, 
when the bust of Boileau will Qnly ad,o^ a college, 
was. bom at Sorrento, the retreat of his &ther, si- 
tuated amid the finest scenery in all Icaly. Born in 
tuch a spot, he never lost that relish of Nature, 
which, in many of the more unfortunate occurrences 
of his life, was his chief and only consolation. At 
the villa of Zanga, in the neighbourhood ot Ber- 
gamo, he revised his tragedy oC Torrismpndo 5 and 
idbile living in the court Oif the Duke of Ferraray 
he was never happier, than when he was invited by 
the Duke to his retirement, at Belriguardo, ^tlr^ 
Munded by gardens, and watered by the Po« — He 
deqps now beneath the orange-tree of StOnupfarius^ 
To love Tasso was to love UUents, honour, virtue, 
and genius !— £ven the monks of St. Onuphrius were 
sensible of his merit :— they erected a moni|me|it 
ovtat his ashes. — ^Melancholy, supremely melancholy 
9m our reflections, when we recal to mind, that Tasso 
was neglected by fortune; and tiidt be therefore 
pemailed his imaginatkite to ocalt her staatf^d over 
tiie ruins of rei|8on ! Boileau presumed to upply tihe 

x2 
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epithet clinquant to this exquidite poet, without under* 
standing a single word of Italian ! Time^ however, 
ia its well tempered crucible, has assayed this tfaisel, 
and pronounced it gold ! 

The life of Tasso was a life of continual disappoint*- 
ment ! 

Oh heart ! — It is a sad employ. 

The flowers, we dare not enli^ to couot ;— 
From deserts gaze at fields of joy, 

Barr'd from approach hy main or mouut :— 
To dream of bliss to come or past. 

Of cheerful hearths and peopled halls ; 
Then wake,— and hear the hollow blast 

Moao moiunful through the mio'd walls. H, NUk. 

IX. 
Ariosto, who declared, that he would not sdU his 
liberty for the best cardinaFs hat in Rome } and who 
confessed to those friends, who surrounded his bed, 
t^athe left the world without reluctanoe, since he felt 
assured, that he should have the felicity of meeting 
many friends in the next world, whom he dearly 
loved in this: — Ariosto, the richly gifted Ariosto> was 
equally an admirer of fine landscapes. Many parts 
of his Orlanda Furioso, therefore, are taken up .with 
describing the wild and roma^tic sceneryy in wlueh 
sevcftttl of the principal actions, he celebrates, were 
performed. In the gardens belonging to the houses 
which he^ected for himself in the cityjof Perrara, 
he added several cantos tp his immortal poem ; and 
rendered into verse the comedies of the Cassaria and. 
Suppositi* ' ! 
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Lbo X* was exceedingly partial to country diver- 
sions and to rural scenery. His villa at M alliana, 
at length became so delightful to him, that he seldom 
quitted it for Rome, unless upon the most urgent 
occasions. — His return was, at all times, greeted by 
the peasantry of his neighbourhood^ in the most en- 
thusiastic manner,— They met him, in bodies, upon 
the road ; they presentckl him with flowers and fruits 5 
and* were happy, beyond the common measiu-e of 
felicity, when the condescending pontiff accepted any 
of their rustic presents. In retiurn, he gave them 
more substantial benefits; the old and the young 
partook alike of his bounty ; upon the damsels he 
bestowed portions on the day of their marriage ; and 
entered into conversation with his neighbours with 
the most fascinating condescension : esteeming, like 
Titus Vespasian, nothing more becoming a great and 
magnanimous prince, than the sending every one from 
his presence contented, cheerftil, and happy. 

Cervantes insists that solitude, agreeable prospects, 
and serene weather, contribute so much to the fecun- 
dity of genius, that they will enable the most barren 
mind to elicit productions, worthy of captivating 
malikind. That Strada was a lover of natural 
beauty is evident from the pleasure, with which he 
describes the villa of Matraria^j and many of Boccacis's 
eclogues, — superior to those of Mantuanus,— are not 
unworthy of being placed with those of Sannaz;arius. 
Of these the Vallis Opaca, the Sylva Cadens, and the 

> ProL, lib. M, ProL i., also Prol. iii. 
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Olpmpid^ are equal to the Pastorum ptahJt^^ ike "Qeda^ 
tcetty and theLaurea occidens of Pfetrarch.^ 

X. 

It was in the eiijo3rment of Ittdian series, thai 
Clacpb Lorraine first eterated his genius te tiie cou^ 
templation 6f Nature. There be caught thit pbetk 
relish for beauty, which enabled him to re|>re$ait> 
on canvas. Nature in her most lovely and most €Bp^^ 
vating attire. And though the biograpfaier of &^ 
tastasio has neglected to notice it, it is not to be 
questioned, but that the magnificent ne^hbourhood 
of Naples contributed, in no small degree to over* 
come the resohition of that elegsmt man, when he 
had bade, as he thotlght, an e1;^*nal adieu to poetiry. 
He had wasted his fortune at Rome, i^ unprofitable^ 
yet uncriminal dissipa:tion ; and had put himself umler 
the care of the celebrated advocate Pdglietti erf Naples^ 
with the firm resolution of t^esuming a professicm, he 
had long neglected. For some time, he ex^cised 
the greatest tyranny over his own inclinations f tffl, 
by the entreati^ of the Countess of Althan, he was 
persuaded to write an Epithalamium on the marriage 
of the Marquis Pi^natdli, To this succeeded the 
drama of Endymion, the Gardens of the Hadperides^ 
Und Angelica j-J-tiH, captivated by this irrenistible 
recal «o poetry, and animated by the scenes, whk^ 
embellish the bay of Ni^es^ he again neglected Ae 

> Dom montes^ sylrasqae coles, et roscidft rura : 
Ipse colam montes^ i ylvas et roscida rura. 

Ed, If. 
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law, and gave himself up to his &vourite amtise- 
nient. 

Danitb! — a poet, whose Inferno, Purgatory, and 
Paradise, Schlegel supposes not only to equal, biit to 
excel tibe Eneid in strength, triith, depth, and com- 
prehension. Dante, assuredly, had a mind of the 
first order : — ^But to place him before Vir^, is like 
preferringMountHecla to MountHelicoh. After many 
years' exile from Florence, Dante was allowed to re- 
turn upon condition, that he would confess himself 
giiilty of the charge, for which he was banished ; pay 
tL sum of money ; and ask pardon of the republic* 
His answer to this proposition exhibits one of the 
finest specim^is of heroic feeling on record ; and is, 
imnreover, well adapted to our general subject. — '* Is 
such an inviti^;ion," said he,* ^* to return to my coun- 
try, glorious to Dante ; after sufiering in exile almost 
fifteen years ? Is it thus, thai, that they would re* 
compense innocence, which all the world knows, and 
the labour and &tigue of unremitting study P — Far 
from the man, who is £EUniliar with philosophy, be the 
senseless baseness of a heart of earth, that could ,act 
lyce a little sehi<dist, and imitate the infamy of some 
others, by oflfering himself up, as it were, in chains. 
— *No !-?rThis is not the way, that shall lead me back 
to my country. — But I shall return with hasty steps, 
if a way can be opened to me, that shall not derogate 
from the fame and honour of Dante.— But if by no 

1 For t|he whole of this letter iu the original Latiu, vide Edinburgh Bev. 
No. Ix. p. 350. 
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such way Florence can be entered, then Flor^ce I 
shall never enter. — What ! — shall I not every where 
enjoy the sight of the sun and stars ? And may I not 
seek a;nd contemplate in every comer of the earth, 
under the canopy of heaven, consoling and delightful 
truth, without rendering myself inglorious ; nay even 
infamous to the people of Florence ? — Bread, I trust, 
will never fail me/* 

XI. 

Physicians are for the most part, the most elegant 
men of the respective countries, in which they reside: 
the most humane, the most liberal, and the most 
abounding in general science. The names of Fracas- 
torius, Haller, Hotze, Tissot, Zimmermann, and many 
of my own country, sufficiently illustrate the truth 
of the remark. As to Feacastorius, — never do I me- 
ditate on the enjoyments, he experienced at his viUa, 
near Verona, without a transport of admiration, 
calm, eleganj;, and dignified, in the bosom of 
science, music, poetry, and moral philosophy, beight- 
ened as every one of them was by the active benevo- 
lence of the physician, he corresponded with many of 
the most celebrated characters of his age; and occa- 
sionally shared his social comforts with Navagero and 
Cotta, the Bishop of Verona and Cardinal Famese. 
Count IIarrach of Vienna, too, is an illustrious ex- 
ample. Born of a noble family and to a considerable 
fortune, he devoted no small share of his youth to the 
acquirement of medical science, in order to dedicate 
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lis life to the service of mankind. After studying in 
many of the universities of Europe, particularly in 
those of Prague, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, he fixed 
his abode at Vienna, and devoted his whole time to 
the medical art, in favour of the indigent and dis- 
tressed. He still lives; and entering the meanest 
hovel, his entire fcnrtune is expended in relieving the 
sick. His love of Nature alone divides his time, with- 
out diverting his efforts from the service of the n^ean- 
est and most indigent di mankind. 

In England and Scotland, too, physicians have long 
enjoyed the reputation of being elegant and scientific, 
humane and conciliating. — Of these Lettsom, Fotber- 
gill, Hawes, Currie, and Drake of Hadleigb^ are emi- 
nent examples. 

XII. 

The influence of scenery over the mind and heart 
of Dkummcnnb of Hawthomden constituted one of the 
principal charms of his life, after the death of the 
accomplished Miss Cunningham. His retiring to 
Hawthornden was die beginning of his happinessr 
For wildness and beauty Hawthomden is surpassed 
by few scenes in Scotland. There, in the middle 
period of his life, Drummond tasted those hoiu^ of 
enjoyment, which were denied to his youth. Thither 
Jonson travelled to enjoy the pleasures of his conver- 
sation; and there he pursued, with attention, the best 
Greek, Roman, and Italian authors; charmed away 
the hours in playing favourite Italian and Scottish 
9irs upon his lute; and devoted many a peaceful hour 
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to tte^&somating gaine^ or rather scraice^ of chess.' 
Tliekissi^MisaCuimiiigfaiim increased, mhisjFoii^ 
Ibat habitual melancholy, to which he was coB9tttifci> 
tioni^y diq)osed; and gave birth to many of thest 
ionnets, the sweetness and tenderness of whidii, pos^ 
jBMsing all the doric delicacies of Comus^ for meBow^ 
flwss of feeling and tender elevation of sentiim^it, vamf 
vie with some of the best Grecian epigrams. How 
beautiful is the sonnet to spring, so well imital«d 
from a passage in Guarini'sPastcn* Fido! while the 
passage of Guarini is admirably imitated and improv- 
ed by Lord Lytdeton> ih his ode on the Approach of 
Spring; which, in melancholy moments, HiyLeUns^ 
yim have so often sim^, in concert with Cdlonna, 
while Hortensia has tuned it on her harp to a charm* 
ing French air, composed by the elegant and amiable 
La Fontaine. 

Mf £FOK, alive to ev^ry feeling of nature and the 
srase, honoured Guarini, by adapting his idea to the 
dixnnnstance of his own misfortune ; a passage, which 
feelingly expresses Ms regret, that he could no longer 
6i]^y the smiles and graces of all bounteous nature* 

——Thus with the year. 

Seasons recuro, but mt to me return 

Pay or the sw^et apprps^ of ereu or rnqni 

Or sight of remal bloom, or summer's rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or hunuui facedmne. 

^ Paradise Loit, book if,: 

1 In corroboration of the antiquity of this game, we may refer to tb» 
extraordinarycircumstance, that in some of the tumuli of Tartary, haw 
been found *' all sorts of vessels, urns, ornaments, scymetars, da^jgerSy 
MMilals, and ekm men and boards of solid gdd.^' StrahUti^erg, p. 364* 



Milton is fiupf)09M to have imbibed many of his 
^as, respecting landMiap^ fimn Tasao^ Spenser, 
AriostQy and Italian romances.^ But a poet^ aooiK 
iwied to the ei^virons of Ludlow, oould want no 
Adventitious tiids to form a taste naturalLy diegant bxA 
K&ied. Nature alone was Milton's book 1 The pas.. 
mgt from Orodignuat,^ quoted by Mtom, bad piiob»- 
hfy never been seen by Milton; or if it had^ what does 
it whisper to the imagination more than Milton had 
an opportunity of witnessing, every day, during his 
residence in Ludlow castle? After reading Comus, 
and the pictures in Pteadise Lost, how astonishing is 
the assertion of Johnson, that Milton viewed Nature 
merely through ^^ the spectacle of books!*' And equal- 
ly our wonder and indignation excited, when we read 
tiie passage, where he says, that Comus is '^ inele- 
gantly splendid, and tediously instructive/' Mistak- 
ing allusion for description, this great moralist 
Imagines Milton to call in learning as a principal, 
when he calls it in only as an auxiliary. Equally 
;astonishing is the actreme apathy, I had almost said 
disgust, With which Johnson viewed the prodiH^ticmB 
of the descriptive poets, and even the fairy landsci^es 
of Nature herself. When in Scotland, he confessed 
that he hdid observed no scene so agreeable to his 

I ** I will tell yott/' says he in his apology for Smectymnui, *' whither 
my young feet wandered. I betook ine among those lofty &bles and ro- 
mances which recount in solemn cantos the deeds of chivalry/* Prost 
Work8^vol.i,p.224. 

« De Abassinorum BebuSi fib. i, c. 8. 
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imagination^ as Fleet Street: in criticising LordLyttle* 
ton's poems, he observes of his ^^ Progress of Love,'* 
that it is, ^^ sufficient blame to say, it is pastoral;'^ for- 
getting that he had himself written the thirty-sixth 
niunber of the Rambler, He condemns Dyer's Fleece; 
'—one of the noblest descriptive poems in our lan- 
guage ! Of Philips's Cyder, he adopts Cicero's taste- 
less opinion of Lucretius; ^^ that it is vrritten with 
much art, but with few blazes of genius." Of Som- 
merville's Chase, he observes that ^^ praise cannot 
totally be denied.^'' Johnson appears, indeed, to have 
waged war against almost every poet, 

Who walk'd at large amid the fairy scenes 
Of unschooled Nature. 

xin. 

^* Strange is it,^' says Beattie, *^ to observe the cal- 
lousness of some men; before whom all the glories of 
heaven and earth pass, in daily succession, without 
touching their hearts, elevating their fancy, or leaving 
any durable remembrance/' Thus the Cingalesey 
though in possession of flowers of the finest colour 
and most fragrant odour, never cultivate any of them. 
The Kamtschatcadales often reproach their deities for 
making their country so steep with hills, and so 
deformed with rapid rivers: and the Mongols being 
asked, why they did not cultivate their herbs and 

> ** The Giant's Causeway," said this great writer of moral essays, 
^* may be worth seeing ; but I contend, that it is not worth going to 
sec.** 
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tegetabl^, replied, that herbs were made for beasts, 
and beasts for men ! * 

But MUton— how happy he was at those^moments, 
which he was permitted, in early youth, to devote to 
the pleasures of rural contemplation, we may suf- 
ficently perceive from the manner, in which he ex- 
presses his gratitude to his father, for having granted 
those pure and innocent indulgencies. 

Nee rapis ad leges, mal^ custoditaqne gentis 
Jura, nee iosulsis damnas clamoribus aures ; 
Sed magis, &c. &c. 

Ad, Patrem, 

Nor did yoa force me, mid the bar's hoarse throng, v 

Tp gather riches from a nation's wrong* 

To higher hopes you bade me lift my mind^ 

And leare the town and civic din behind; 

Mid sweet retreats, where streams Aonian glide^ 

Yon placed me happy by Apollo's side. 

He resumes the melancholy subject of his blindness, 
in his fine tragedy of Samson Agonistes ; where he 
pathetically laments, in the person of Samson, the 
cheerless and dreary void, left in his heart, by being 
debaited the common pleasures of a fine day, or the 
milder influence of a lunar sky. Ossian too,— -that 
sublime and pathetic poet!— participating in the 

a Ronssean said of the inhabitants of the Pays de Vaod,^*' the natives 
and the country are not made for each other !" The same may be said 
of Wales, of Italy, and of all other fine countries. Men of all orders and 
dimates can deriFC satisfaction from eating, drinking, talking, and 
oideaTonring to get money : but to enjoy Nature !— It is a puerile ipe- 
des of freemasonry to nine-tenths of the worid. 
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mo^ calaoiity, wHh genuine feeling pour^ out^ m 
the richest strain of poetry, the tender s^frow of hh^ 
hmeL 

XIY. 

The celebrated BsavUT^ Bi^op of Cloyi^^^ oh^n 
dedar^, that the hftppiest aummer, he ev^eir ^lyoyed^ 
was in the small island of Inarine, near Naples; which 
he called the epitome of the earth. And what enthu- 
siast of our natioi^ is ignorant of the beauties, elegan- 
cies and virtues, that adorned the best and mostjlovely 
woman of her age ? Your imagination, my Lelius, 
immediately wafts you to the tomb of Elizabxtii 
Rows ! A womap, who iQipftrted a perfitme even to 
the graces ; and with whom to compare even Harmo* 
nica herself were the highest measure of panegyric* 
There was scarcely a flower, an insect, or a bird, that 
grew, crept, or sung in her garden, which did not 
a&mnister to her happiness. No one passes her 
tomb without a look of affection. 

Where can we read erf a nobler ebaraeti^*, tbw 
that pride of his country and oriijiment <rf his 9ge^^ 
Sm PHif.ip Sjudnbv ; In tibat '^ warbler erf foeUe 

*■ J^rkely's System of Philosophy seems to have been derired froqi (he 
east. The Soofees of Caubal* believe the entire animate^ as well as inani- 
mate creation, to be one vast system of illtision : grounding their ai'ga- 
ments on the btM; that the great power only ei3«ts ; and that aH which 
it seefl, J0t hddiM appear fn what shape thqr may, are so many modill»- 
mUkjm of form, in which the Deity is pleased to eacbibit Itselfl^ 

• Elphkistone, p. 207, dto. 
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prose," were combined every quality^ which coaM 
adorn the soldier, and all the virtues, which could 
elevate a man. No one so high, who did not con- 
sider himself honoured by his friendship ; no one so 
low^ to whom he was uncourteous, or to whom he 
did 9ot consider it a duty to afford every benevolence 
hi his power. He emuoUed evea the railttary art! 
The boast of &e soldiery, and the idol of the women} 
he was the eneourager of every sdence. And though 
his Arcadia is deformed with Italian concetti^ and 
puerile descriptions^ ]^t many are the piosages, in 
which he has indicated an ardent love of the sublime 
|n sentiment, and of the beautiful in landscape. 

A greater lover of Nature never Ihred than Bacon. 
When he read, he had mlinc in the next room; 
flowers and swe^ herbs stood upon his table; and 
wh^n he was caught in the rain^ he would take off 
his hat^ let the drops fall over his head, and exclaim, 
that he fe^t, as if the spirit of die universe were upon 
him. 

IiOjaD IaTTi.stoN fiNfgot the statesman in die bowors 
ofHagley: Chu^^ngwoiitb loved to meditat%under 
tibe ahad^ of Oxford : and AsjufsiDB possessed an 
enAusiastic love of Nature ; as his poem on the Plea* 
sures of Imagination sufficiently demonstrates. — 
** Often,!' says he, in his Hymn to the Naiads, ^' often 
did the Muses reveal to me their secrets ; 

««'___ Oft at noon 
Or boor of san-fet, by some loqely strtkm, 
Id field or sbady grove, tbey taugbt me words 
From power of death, and enrj, to prtserre 
The good man's name." 
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XV. 

Goldsmith, who bore the same resemblance ta 
Rousseau, that Rousseau bore to Tasso, was so eager 
to behold whatever was worthy of admiration in 
Europe, that, almost without money, he travelled 
over a large portion of France, Switzerland and 
Germany on foot ; and gained a subsistence, as he 
went along, by playing on the flute to the pea- 
sants, to whom his good^nature endeared him; and 
to the monasteries, to which he recommended him* 
seli^ by the vivacity and versatility of his genius. Had 
Goldsmith written an account of the scenes he saw^ 
and the adventures he met with, it would have been 
one of the most entertaining of all books of travel. 
To the simplicity of Rousseau, and the elegance of 
Albani, would perhaps have been joined the spirit and 
enthusiasm of Dupaty.^ 

Armstrong has signalized his love of Nature in 
many a beautiful passage: and Smoixet, whose 
genius was more adapted to the ludicrous, than to 
the elu^nt departments of literature, — even SmoUet, 
as we may learn from a fine passive in his Ode to 
Independence, had a taste for rural contemplations : 

Natare I'll court in her sequestered haunts. 
By mouotaiuy meadow, streamlet, grove, or cell ; 

Where the pois'd lark his eveniug ditty chaunts, 
And health and peace, and contemplation dwell. 

Johnson, too^ though he wages war against all the 
pastoral, and some of the best descriptive poets, has yet 
left, in his odes and j)oems, something to the honour 
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of natural taste and beauty. Tliose to A^ Idle of 
Sky have passages^ indicating^ that peace and In^pt* 
ness mi^t be enjoyed among rocks and moutitakls; 
and that the shores of die Highlands were w^rlby 
c:9en of returning echoes to die nlone of Thrale. 

No one was a more ardent admirer of the hcMet 
fisatores of landscape than Bbattis. His Hermit^ 
his Retirement and his Minstrel^ would hare immoi^ 
talized his name, even if he had never written his 
£ssay on Poetry and Music. The foUowifag fm^/e^ 
is a gem, extracted from a jewelled caid&et4 

♦ ' 

O how canst thoa renovoce the hotuidless store 

Of charms, which Nature to her Tot'ry yields ? 
The warbling woodl&nd, the resooodiog shore. 

The pomp of groves and garniture of fields j 
AH, that thetenial ray of morning gilds. 

And aH that edioes to ttaasong of eren^ 
All that the mountain's sheltering bosom shields^ 

And all the dread magnificence of heafen ; 
O how canst thoa renounce, and hope to be forgiven ! 

MinstteL 

XVL 

The love of Nature is indeed instinetive in all de-« 
gant minds. It begins in youth, and continues 
through msuihood> even up to age. Tliis passion^ •^ 
unfortunate that it should be ao!-^was one of die 
inany causes, that ruined one of Nature's worthiest 
•011S4 Who^ that has beheld Piercefield^ does not 
faeave a ugh at the mention of VAUiNTn^s MoHajs ? 
Who tbst'Sts beneath li3s beaclwtrees^ stond»on.ht8 
precipices; tooks down Mstover'd leap; surveys hi$ 

VOL. m. ^ 
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grotto, hfe alcove and his giant^s cave, does no* sh^ 
■% tear to the memory of Valentme Morris ? Noble, 
liberal, and high-minded; hospitable, elegant, and 
mtmificent; above all, an enthusiastic admirer of 
Nature's nobler features, this accomplished man first 
displayed those unrivalled beauties to the eye of taste. 
.With a discriminative hand, he uplifted, as it were, 
the veil from the bosom of Nature, without discover- 
ing the h^nd that lifted it. Embarrassed in these 
attempts to improve his domain ; his hospitalities 
Icnowing no bounds ; his ambition of representing the 
county of Monmouth in parliament ungratified; and 
oppressed by some unforeseen contingencies; he was 
under the melancholy necessity, of parting with his 
estate, at the time in which he was appointed governor 
of the Island of St. Vincent. Before he quitted Eng- 
land, he visited Piercefield, in order to take his last fare- 
well of its transcendant beauties. Upon his arrival, 
the poor, who loved him as a father, crowded round; 
the men with looks of sorrow; the women and 
children with sighs and tears. While this melan- 
choly scene was passing: and while some of the 
poor went down upon their ^knees to implore, bles- 
sings upon him, Morris stood unmoved : not a sigh, 
nor a tear escaped him. When, however, he oros^d 
Chepstow Bridge, and took a last view of the castle, 
which, standing on the edge of a high perpendicular 
tock, overlooks the Wye, and heard the sounds of the 
muffled bells, which aimounced his departure, he 
could no longer support the firmness of his'bharacter; 
but leaned back in his carriage, and wept like an 
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in&nt.^ In the Isle of St. Vincent, he improved the 
state of the colony, and raised works for its defence : 
but the island fell into the hands of the French; and 
Government refused to reimburse the governor! 
l^us sinned against, he was thrown into the King's 
Bench prison by his creditors, on his return to Eng- 
land ; and, during the space of seven years, endured 
all the hardships of extreme poverty. Thus reduced^ 
his wife, who was niece to Lord Peterborough, and 
who had sold her clothes t^. purchase her husband 
bread, became insane ! After enduring these multi- 
plied cidamities, for the space of seven years, he was 
at length released; and, after long years of suffering, 
died in comparative ease and comfort, at theliouse 
ji of a relative in Bloomsbury Square. 

I xvu. 

It. The late uitfortunate Coixins, gifted with an 

^ amiable disposition and a powerftd imagination, and 

1^ therefore little qualified to play the cunning game of 

^ life, was peculiarly susceptible of the grand and the 

5 beautiftd. His ode to Liberty testifies his love of 

^ freedom ; his ode to Evening, the delicacy of his 

^ feelings, and the elegance of his taste ;• and hpw 

^ • desirous he was of beholding the scenery of Scotland, 

^ the following stanza will sufficiently demonstrate:— 

^^ All bail, ye scenes, that o'er my boqI prevail ! 

^ # Ye splendid friths and lakes, which, fur away, 

f Arc by smooth Annan fill'd, or pastoral Tay, 

Or Don's romantic springs, at 4iataiice, hail ! 

-^ t * Archdeacon Coxe*s Hist, of Monmouthshire. 

Y 2 



The tlitte Bty eome, when I, perhaps, may fereftd 

Y0iir lowly glcve, o'eHivng wHh spreadios broom ; 
Or o'er yoarttretcbing heaths, by fanqrled. 

Or o'er your mountains creep* in awfal gloom. 
Then will I dress, once more, the faded bower. 

Where Jonson sat in Dmmmond's classic shade ; 
Or OBop iVoai Teriuc dale eadi lyHc flower. 

Or monro^ on Yarrow's banks, the wid^w'd maid ! 

Ode on the SuptrftUiom qfth€ Highland^^ ft. ziii. 



. The ploMUre^ whkli ^av^ whose poems exhibit a 
•WiUiftiit cento of pc^hed iKanKuidBy derived lErom die 
•pvodnctioiis of Nature in general, may be observ^ 
kk mukj passages of his po^ical wcurks ; and more 
particnforly in his letters^ deseribing the sc^ry 
around the lakes of Cumberland aad Wei^anorebind. 
This^ of all our English poets, my Lelius, is the one, 
who, in common with Pliny,^ Quintilian, and Virgil, 
Ims been r^poaohed for solicitude in correction. 
M this is 110 common foible; let it pass. Those 
who i^roaebed them, are scarcely known^ cvwi by 
nmmi while tbose, who were censured, claim t&e 
highest niches in tiie temple of Fame :«— Vbrgil and 
Ofay a» poets > Pliny as a naturalb^; and Qmntilian 
as a drildc. 

The enjoy«ME^> which Gray received from wander- 
ing bencadi the shades of Cambridge^ and pn the 
banks of its classic river^ we may conceive from the 
following passage in bis ode to Music. 

1 And yet Pliny himself censures this soTicitude in Protogeus : xxxv. 
c. 10. And Cicero blames it in an orator. De Ornt, 73. 



That Contemplation loves I 
Where willowy Camus lingers with delight i 
Oft at tbe bhnfb of dawn 
I tred youf l^vel lawto | 
Oft W^W tbe gleam of Cy»tbift's tUr^Mghtj 
In cloisters dim, far from the hannU a( (ottj. 
With Freedom by my side and soft-eyed Melancbo^. 

0(/e/o iffuWc^'st. iii. 

PoRT£us^ the late bisbop of Lotldoti^ wae a 
lover of the more tranquil style of scenery; and 
beings in the earMer part of his life, presehted to the 
rectory of Huntoh by the excellent Archbishop 
Seeker, he embellished his- parsonage with all the 
elegance of a refined taste* To this spot b^ was 
devotedly attached; and even continued to reside 
there, for some months in the year, after his promo- 
tion to the bishoprick of Chester. Never was there 
a better man than Dr. Porteus ! And, for the honour 
of the age in which he lived, let him ever be distio- 
guished by the title of the ^^ good BfSHop of London/' 
To.him arethe slaves of Africa, in a great degree, 
indebted for the abolition of that monstrous traffic, 
which continued so long a disgrace to this happy 
country. He assisted in the formation of a societ]^ 
for their conversion to the Christian fi»ith ; he wa* « 
warm encxRuitger of Sunday schools ; and an early 
patronizer of the British system of public education. 
As a master, he was so kind and indulgent, that his 
^servants shed tears over bis grave ;-^a6 a frieiid^^ h* 
was ardent and sincere)''^ a preacher, so admi* 
rablc in delivery 5 hi languid so elegant j In argu- 
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ment so strikmg; that a whole court hung with 
holiest rapture on his lips. And never^ m the 
history of polished society, was a more admiring 
audience assembled, than at the lectures^ which' at 
the advanced age of sixty-seven, he delivered from 
the pulpit of St. James's church in the city of West- 
minster. Only one spot rests upon the memory of 
Porteus, Bishop of London ! It is the following pas- 
sage in his poem on Death >-r 



-War its ttaomands.sJays: 



Peace its ten thousanda I 

To confound peace with luxury argues little of logic ; 
and places a sword in the hands of the hero, whicU 
that most excellent bishop could liever have intended. 

XVIII. 

France has produced many genuine lovers of Na- 
ture ; among whom not the least distinguished are 
Rousseau and St. Pierre.* Fenelon, too, the amiable 
and illustrious Fenelon, the tutor of princes, and the 

1 St. Pierre^ it mu/t be coDfessed, was^ in many instances, a vision- 
ary ; but he was a beautiful writer : and what his editor, Mons. LouiB 
Aim^-Martin, says of him is trae to the very letter. ** Bufibn," says be, 
*^ has been called the painter of Nature ; but $t, Pierre has a title to be 
accounted her most ardent admirer. He dwells on ber charms with 
unceasing transport, and no one is more successful In inspiring others 
with a kindred feeling. His pages are full of life and eloquence, because 
he felt himself what he told to others. Like Armida, he may be said to 
bave constructed an enphi^nted palace, in which the spectator forgets, for 
a season^ the foibles, the passions, and the vexations of his species." 
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shepherd of a flock^ was a striet observer, and a 
beautifiil describer of Nature, in aH her serenity and 
el^;ance. How often has this archiepiscopal patnm 
of those, doomed to blush at the severity (tf their 
wants, sat on the grass, with a group of viHagerssitting 
around him. Realizing in his practice the scenes of 
Elysium, which he had described with all the grace 
and tranquillity of a pure mmd, in his Adventures of 
Telemachus. In an age like this, how delightful is 
it to pause upon the memory of so wise and excellent 
a man; — to meifitate on the purity of his affections, 
the gentleness of his manners, and the nobility of hiis 
sentiments ; — the richness of his imagination, and the 
refinement of his sensibility. Breathing love and 
friendship round his palace^ and benevolence to the 
whole circle of the world ; — penetrating and conciliat- 
ing every hea,rt ; we become enamoured of himself 
as well as of bis genius. He inspires us with a love 
6{ peace ; he delights our imagination ; satisfies our 
judgment : and, modulatmg our feelings^ he consoles 
us in the midst of affliction, and we imbibe, for a time, 
no small share of his irreproachable purity and exqoi* 
site spirituality of charact^. 

Burns is said to have written most of his poems 
in the open air ; and many were composed vspoxk the 
banks of the Nith, and near the ruins of Linduden 
Abbey, WnrrB of Nottingham ! — His taste may be 
estimated by the following lines : — 

Give me a cottage on some Cambrian wild ; 

Where far from dties I may spend my days 
And by the beauties of the scene beguird> 

May pity man's pnnotts^ andshan his ways. * 



While on |]ie ruck I ni«rk tlw krowitef go«|^ 
Uflt to tbe mouotain torreot'tdittaot imise« 

Or the hoarse bittern's solitary note t 
I shall not. want the world's delusive joys. 

But with my little scrip, my book, my lyre. 
Shall think my lot complete ; nor long for morei 

And when, with time, shall wane my vital fire, 
ril make my tomb upon the desert shore; 

And lay me down to rest, where tbe sad wttve 

Shall make sweet music o'er my lowly gntire. 



Mftny critics are there in Oxford^ in Leyden^ and at 
Gottingen^ who would $mile with contempt upoi^ tihk 
humble sonnet : for my own part, I think it ^iperior 
not only to any sonnet in Petrarch^ hut equal to any 
^igittm in the Greek Anthology. 

Cranch^ who accompanied the expedition to the 
Congo^ commanded by Captain Tuckey^^ was such an 
active admirer of natural productions^ that in search 
of a new object he would cUmb the most rugged pre- 
cipices, and be lowered from high cliffs by peasants* 
Jle woiild explore the muddiest riva*s ; into which 
he wcHild wade even up to his arms ; and not mifire- 
quently would he venture. out to sea idone in a fisher- 
man's boat to pick up insieots or small shells off weeds, 
along the coast of Devonshire. At mght he drew his, 
boat on shore, imd slept in it : 

Far remov'd from cine splendour. 

Fate had fixfd his niggard lot ; 
Comforts few, finances slender. 

Care still hovering near his cot. 

> Introdtttt, to the Account of the Congo Expedition, 4tQ. p. 76. 



\ 
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Cold and bleak bis bumble dwelliogy 

Hid behind the heatb-clad bill^ 
Wiotry blasts its roofs assailing; 

Yet he seemed contented still. 

Bound him see the rugged mountains. 

Rudely riso from Natare's band; 
Roughly form the gushing fountains. 

But they waste no golden sand. 

Though he saw in fertile Ttdleys, 

Pomp and wealth indulge their fill ; 
He could pass the proud man's palace. 

Smile-* and be contented stilt. 



This humble lover of the beautiful died, at the age of 
thirty-four, in Captain Tuckey's expedition to discover 
the source of the Congo and the confluence of the 
Niger. . 



890 The Domain o/PhUoies. 



BOOK IX. 



CHAPTER I. 



To the memory of Milton and Shakespeare' omr 
firiead^ Philotes^ has erected monuments in one of the 
most retired recesses of a glen, as well as to the virtues 
oi Epaminondas and Washington;— the glories of the 
ancient and the modem world; and a parallel between 
whom were even worthy the pen of Plutarch. The 
momiment in honour of the two poets is surmounted 
Iqr two alabaster vases : — ^that to the m^nory of 
die statesmen consists of a small pillar of white 
marble, standing on a pedestal of black granite. On 
the east side of Jhis column is simply inscribed the 
name of the Grecian hero; on the west> that of the 
American. Round the pedestal is written^ ^^thb bbtp 

OF MSN MAN HAS PBCUkBJBJO THEM ;— THB BETTSR OF 

THK TWO h&T HSAVBN dscipb/^ Somc littfe way &r- 
ther oUj^ is a tablet, commemorating the firiendships of 
Tacitus and Pliny ; Ovid and Propertius; Rucdla and 
TriBsino; Plutarch and Colonna; Sannazaro and Pietro 
Bembo ; Boileau and Racine ; Dyson and Akenside. 
A temple, erected on a small mountain, which over- 
Io<d^ Ae vale, and which can be se^i from the jsum«» 
mits of all the larger ones, has been dedicated to 
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liberty. In the niches are the busts of Alfred, Edgar, 
and Howel^-Dha ; Hampden and Sidney ; Somers and 
Camden; Wallace and Chatham. 

——Names, grateful to the patriot's ear ; 
Wliich British sons delight to hear: 
NanaeSy which thfe brave will Jang rerere 

Wi' valoar*^ si^ ! 
Dear to the Muse ! but dqably dear 

To Liberty ! 

The names of a few others are inscribed on the ceil- 
ing. They are not numerous ; for Philotes has long 
doubted the evidence of historians ; and has learnt the 
necessary art of distinguishing between patriots and 
demagogues. In the Mbrary are suspended portraits 
of our best historians and philosophers : — ^3ede, the 
father of English history ; Robertson, the Livy of 
Scotland; Gibbon, who traced the decline and fall 
not only of an empire, but of philosophy and taste^ 
and Roscoe, who illumines the annals of mankind by 
a history of the restoratkm of literature and the arte. 
TTiere, also, are the busts of Locke, Bacon, Boyle> 
and Paley. In the saloon hang, as large as life, whole 
length portraits of Gains4>orough, and Wright of 
Da*by ; Sir Joshua Reynolds and Barry ; Fuseli and 
West. In the cloisters, which lead to the chapel, are 
small marble monuments, commemorating the virtues 
of Tillotson, Sherlocke and Hoadley ; Blair, Lowth, 
andPorteus; men who, in a peculiar degree, possessed 

That golden key, 

Whicb opes the palace of Eternity* 

Near the fountain, which waters the garden, stands 
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UftB itstue of Hygei»$ iKddkig in ber band a taUet, 
M which are insafhed the luoaea of Harvejr, Sydtn- 
ham^ and Hunter. Health, ia the character a£ a 
Fawn, supports the bust of Armstrong. 

On the obelisk, at the farther end of the shrubbery, 
hang two medallions ; one of Nelson, the other of 
Moore. These are the only warriors, to whom Phi- 
lotes has been anidous to pay the homage of admira- 
tion and gratitude. 

A column, erected on the highest peak o( the 
Hiountaias, celebrates the virtues and gmus of 
Newton and Halley, Fei^^uson and Herschell. Em* 
bosomed in trees, through which are forrn^ four 
diady vistas, exhibiting so many resemblasices of fret- 
ted aisles, stands a temple of Gothic architecture. 
Eolian harps, concealed among mosses and liHes of 
the valley, decorate the windows 5 near which stand 
the statues of Haydn and Handel, Pleyel and Mozart. 
Paintings by some of our best modem artists cover 
the walls and ceilings of the temple. The sutyecta 
of these pictures are represented, as indulging in 
various amusements. Taliesin is listening to the 
sounds of his own harp; Chaucer is occupied in 
writing his Romance of the Rose : Spenser is read- 
ing the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto y Shidcespeare is 
dipping his pen in the overflowings of a human 
hearty and Milton appears wrapt in silent eostacy; 
contemplating with awful devodon the opening of a 
cloud, which progressively unfolds to his astonished 
eye the wonders of the Empyreal. Otway is repre- 
sented, as melting into tears^ at the sorrows of lus 
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awa M^nimia^ Pope i» teettnAg a cfown of laurel 
from his master^ Homer ; Akenside is refreddng his 
intellectual thirsty at the fountain of the Naiads; 
Thomson and Dyer, Beattie imd Maepheraon, are 
standing in view of the four vistas, appearing to con- 
template the beauties of the surrounding scenery; 
while Bums is wandering among his native moun- 
tains, and making their vast solitudes resound with 
the name of liberty. Leavif g this temple, we walk 
to the fitrther end of the western vista; where we 
come to an Alpine bridge s and, after making a few 
turns, we arrive unexpectedly at a smaH lake, shaded 
by trees of every description; at the north end of 
which, we observe a portico of the Tuscan order. 

On approaching it, we read on the entablature 
the following inscription j — 



ILLfi P0TEN8 tUI 



LjBTUSgUE DE6ET9 CUI LICET IN DIEM 
DlXlSSE^ VIXI. 

^Ah! he is indeed happy,'' has Colomia often 
exclaimed, as he has passed this beauUful i^t ; — ^ he 
is of an men happy, who has the power of salying at 
the close of every day, ^ I have lived/ Neither 
Homer, nor Horace, nor l^o, nor Shakespeare, 
bjtve ever ottered a greater truth than this V 

In an alcove^ immediately behind this portico,, 
stands a statue, leaning over a circular marble basitt^ 
The sCatoe is that of a female, in whose cottiit^amce 
we imoiedialieiy reooguhte the nymi^ of the Foun- 
tain of Tjbars. At the foot of t^ pedestal is in* 
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writyed an elegant AIc^ fragment tirom tlie^pen of 
Gray:— 



O Lachrytnanim Pons !— tener lacros 
DaceAtiom ortm ez aoimo ; qoatoor 

Felix !-*iD imo qui scatentein 
Pectorc, te, Pia Nympha ! —tensi t. 



CH^hrER 11. 

From the splendid domain of Philotes^ permit me 
to invite you^ my Lelius, to a description of a smell 
cottage, in which Colpnna^ passed the summer of 
1814. It stood in a garden with a small lawn before 
it, at one end of a village ', of which was retired 
and well-wooded. The porch was covered with 
honeysuckles.— A grape vine and a pear-tree lined 
one wing; a peach and a nectarine-^tree the other. 
The garden was an imion of the flower, vegetable, 
and fruit garden. Before the lawn was a meadow 
of about two or three acres. At the bottom of this 
meadow ran a small rivulet. On the other side were 
several gardens belonging to the villagers. Beyond 
these a mossy terrace led to the banks of the river, 
which was about half a mile wide. Over this noble 
river rose a Ime of smtdl hilk^ at the feet of which 
stood the village. Parsonage House, and church of 
St. Ismaels. On the right three green fields rising 
above each other, and studded, as it were, with cows 
and sheep, terminated at the upper end in a wood, 
the green of which was variously tinted. 
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Upon an eminence overk>oking the whole were 
the ruins of an old <^istle^ formed in Ibe st^ 
i>f those, described in Spenser's Faury Queen :«« 
Beneath which the river entered the great bay. In 
the perspective was seen rising over the water8> a 
rock, in which was a perforation, through which the 
sea rushed at half tide, and sometimes caused a reper- 
cussion, which shook their cottage to the foundation, 
though at sixteen or eighteen miles distance ! In the 
river were frequently seen those curious boats, caUed 
in the language of the country, ^^ Coraclesh^* formed 
of iwicker and lined with skins ; and which the fisher- 
men carry on their backs, on their return from fill- 
ing, and lay them in the sun near their cottage 

1 From Cwrwgl :— Id Irish *^ Curacb/'— The Greenland boats are 
also made with latba^ tied together with whalebone, and covered with 
«eal^l{ins.«-Iu these slender Tehicles they are said to be able to row up- 
wards of sixty miles a-day ; and the tops being corered with skins, ihef 
resist the fnry of e^ery storm. For when a wave npsets them, the boat 
rises again to the surface of the water, and regains its equilibrium.— 
When Frobisher first saw them In 1576, he toolt them for seals or por- 
poises, lu the voyages of the two Zenos, they are compared to wearen^ 
shtitties« They are used, also, in the islands of the North Allan Aichi^ 
pelago ; where the Russians call them Baidarsi* and are found to be of 
such practical use, that Lieut. Kotzebue, in his expedition to Baffin's 
Bay, and thence along the American coast of the Frozen Sea, took with 
him boats of a sknflar construction, in order to ford any rivers. Chat 
might obstruct his journey. Sinylar boats are used by the Samoides of 
Nova Zembla. They are also used in Labrador, Hudson's Bay, and Nor- 
ton Sound.— They glide with almost inconceivable swiftness. TheAfc- 
tic Higtilandera of Baffin's Bay, however, have no method Of navigating 
Che water.— They never even heard of a canoe. 



• Stehlin^ p. 25. 



4eors^ till the next vdyi^e* These Corades, wUch 
are also used in tirc Conway and other rivers ifi 
North and South Wales, are of great antiquity. The 
Ethiopians^ were accustomed to foitn bdats of hut 
ruahes:-— and it was probably somethmg of this k^d^ 
that the modier of Moses constructed^ when she laid 
him among die bulrushes.^ Herodotus says, ^^of 
all diat I saw> next to Babylon itself, what appeared 
to me the greatest curiosity were the boalx. They 
are eonstnlcted in Armenia ; where they are formed 
of willow, over which are placed skins. When the 
owners <^ them reach Babylon, they dispose of their 
xn^clMmdise, sell the ribs of their boats, and placing 
the skins over their mules, return with tbem into 
Armenia to employ them again in the same manner." 
These boats are now used in Thibet, and in many 
parts of Siberia. They were used, according to 
liucan, on the Eridanus ; on the Durance in GauP; 
and near Memphis in Egypt. The Britons frequently 
traversed the Irish Sea with them^; and they were 
«iade use <^ by the Picts and Scots^ in their frequent 
invasions, during the decline of tbe Roman power. 
Cesar, too, approved of them so mucli, that he con- 
structed a multitude of boats, on a similar plan, in 
order to conduct his army over a river in Spain. 

> Isaiah, c. xviii.» v. 2. 3 Exodas, c. H., v. 3. 

'* 9 Vide aa itucription at Arles.-*-Thickiiesfiey vol. it. p. 15. 
4 Soiiaos, 5. 35. 
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In this beautiful spot Colonna and his family r'esided 
many months : and there they could have terminated 
their lives, had not unforseen circutiistances com- 
pelled them to revisit London. It is impossible to 
figure to the imagination a more agreeable life; than 
that they led* Sometimes they sat upon the green 
bench to watch the rising of the moon ; to behold the 
belt of Orion ; or to mark the eclipses of Jupiter's 
satellites, seen between two fragments of the neigh- 
bouring castle. Sometimes, reclined beneath an old 
sycamore, Colonna listened to that beautifhl passage 
of Thomson, where he describes an evening fire-side, 
enlivened by the virtues of the heart, and the enjoy- 
ments of philosophy. At other times they ate peaches 
in the bower they had formed, as a reward for their 
labour in the garden ; listening at intervals to the 
wind, that echoed the m\u*mur of the sea. 

One evening they paid a friendly visit to Ariosto. 
They surprised him in his orchard, leaning upOn his 
hoe, under the shade of one of his apple-trees ; and 
looking towards those mountains' which, rising over a 
country, wild, romantic and beautiful, — and to him en- 
deared by so many early associations, — dissolved him, 
• as Colonna saw by his manner, in all the soft luxury 
of melancholy enjoyment. How placid ! How digni- 
fied ! The sun, setting in the bosom of the Atlantic, 
imparted a solemn tinge of purple to the aerial per- 
spective, which stood, as it were, " centinel to Fairy 
land.** Soon after the greeting, the conversation 
turned upon the state of mind, in which death is 
viewed with least reluctance. *^ Never," said Ariosto, 

VOL.111. z 
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** bave I felt so truly satisfied to die in adversity, as I 
liave done in the hour of happiness ! And the reason 
I conceive to be this : — ^that, m the former state, we 
do not so readily recognize the goodness of a Creator^ 
as in the latter; and therefore I have felt inclined 
more to doubt of his justice in the other vrorld, since 
we do not find it in this. — Such is the imperfection 
of human opinions r' 

Arlosto was of that order of human beings, who, 
rising superior to fortune, exacts homage even fi*om 
the proud; befoi-e whom the shafts of envy fell bhmted 
almost before they reached him ; and, best seen by 
his own lustre, he was always ready to assert the 
truth of Socrates, — that wisdom imd virtue are the 
only immortality of all our possessions. 

One day they made an Excursion upon the waters 
of the bay. Keeping under the rocks, they had all 
the benefit of the sun, with the additional pleasure of 
having lychens and other plants to look upon. They 
dined in a large cavern ; — a fit receptacle for the Ne- 
reids. For at the entrance a small cascade fell i^n 
the edge of a rock, which, dividing the rays of light, 
formed part of a semicircular rainbow. As they re- 
turned along the beach, a dark cloud glided up the 
eastern part of the hill.— There it rested for some 
time. Soon its edges became fringed with a light 
yellow fi-om north to south : all beyond being of a 
a dlep blue. Then the cloud sunk a little behind 
the summit^ and a star darted into existence, as it 
were, in a moment. It was Jupiter ! —rising in con- 
junction, and as a harbinger to the moon. At length 
the moon herself appeared, throwing a light so mild 
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and radiant; that even the woods and rocks were 
softened into elegance. 

A few evenings after this, the happy party walked 
upon the rocks, which shadowed the bay* The winds 
had long ceased to roar; but the waves had not 
ceased to swell ; and a more magnificent sight they 
had seldom witnessed; Well calculated for the exer*- 
cise of the genius of Lucretius andHobbima, it gave 
them an awfiil idea of infinite power, and of an eter** 
nity of past and future duration. The waves, in their 
anger, sometimes covered them with their spray,, and 
then subsided among the crevices of the rocks, like 
oil. How little, at that moment, appeared all the 
triumphs of the greatest warriors I — And how dread- 
ful the desolations, they have, in all ages, occa* 
sioned ! — A desolation similar to that, of which Florus 
speaks, when, having informed us, that the to^vns of 
the Samnites were destroyed, he adds, that ^^ it were 
impossible to recognize sufficient materials fbr more 
than four and twenty triumphs/^ 

The storm, after a while, resumed its fiiry ; and 
they sate a long time under the shelter of a jutting 
crag, deriving a pensive satisfaction in witnessing the 
fury, with which the waves dashed beneath their feet. 
Ah ! — ^you, that bathe in all the vile luxury of a worth* 
less circle,— little do ye think, how many instructive 
and delightfiil hours, ye lose ; and how many a pang, 
ye are laying up in lavender, for age to feast upon ! 
When, by a little exercise of the mind, and with a lit* 
tie indulgence of the heart, ye might, in scenes like 
these, acquire the conviction, that if allurements have 
their temporary pleasures yet Nature strikes with a 

z 2 
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solemnity and a sublimity^ far more touching to^ie 
hearty aud far more grateful to the soul. 

During their residence in this village^ they received 
three curious and agreeable presents. The first con- 
sisted of a few bunches of grapes, in a Sumatra bowl, 
concealed by wreaths of flowers, consisting of roses, 
jessamines and carnations. The second was a dried 
evening-flower of the Cape. — ^This flower, when in its 
natural state, remains in its calyx all the day invisible : 
in -the evening it expands its corolla, and sheds a de* 
lightful perfume, till the rising of the sun. For this 
reason they gave it the name of '^ the Nightingale 
flower.'' 

The last present charmed them more than any, 
they had yet received. — It consisted of three folio 
volumes, Containing about three hundred coloured 
sketches of Swiss and Savoyard landscapes ; extending 
into the country of the Orisons, Piedmont and the 
Tyrol. It was a cold winter's day, when they received 
it ; and, seated by a cheerful fire, they wandered at 
ease during the whole evening, up the enormous sides 
of Mount Blanc and Mount St. Gothard. At other 
times, on the ridge of Jura, on the top of Titlis, and on 
the mountains of Appenzel. Now they traversed the 
banks of the Aar ; visited the sources of the Adda, the 
Reuss, and the Te^ino ; and beheld with astonishment 
the cataracts of Dorfbach, Stubbach, and the Lanfen- 
burgh. Seated on a sopha,— with little Claudia sleep- 
ing beside them,— ^they visited the sources of the Rhine 
and the Rhone ^ the vallies of Engadina, Delmont, 
Glarus and Luvina. Then the haunts of the chamois, 
and the bouguetin; the abbeys of St. Gall, Enistdlin and 
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Engelberg^ the bridges of Rapperschyl and Schauif- 
hausen ; the convent of St. Lucius ; the torrent ctf 
JMaira^ and the celebrated heights of Morgarten. 
Then they visited the hermitages of Neuneck and 
St. Nicholas ; the Julian columns^ the colosssd statue 
of St. Dominic in the heart of Mount Pilate ; the 
casca(ks of Alpback and M iback^ and the birthplace 
of llie illustrious Erasmus. 

The wind rising into a storm, Colonna left these 
stupendous scenes^ in order to look out. The night 
was dark^ and the snow fell ;-— all was cheerless ! He 
returned to his social fire^ and, with redoubled ap- 
petite, sat down : and opening the last volume, they 
mused, with renovated eagiemess, on the rocks of Meil* 
lerie, the village of Clarens, the town of Vevay, and 
the beautiful environs of Lausanne. Then they paused 
over the glowing landscapes of the Pays du Vaud, the 
lake of Geneva, and those of Constance, Uri, and 
Yverdun ; Thun, Lucerne, Zurich, and NeufchateL 
It was, indeed, an evening of delight, on which their 
imaginations ever love to dwell upon t 

IIL 

The country, in which Colonna and his family were 
residing, bore no little resemblance to the milder scenes 
of Switzerland. There is, in feet, many features of re- 
semblance between Switzerland and North and South 
Wales: and mapy in decided contrast. On the coast of 
Carnarvon and Merioneth are seen cormorants, ring- 
<mzles, puffins, gulls, and penguins. These are un^ 
known in Switzerland: but the peregrine falcon is seen 
there; as well as among the bays of Ormeshead^ near 
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the poouth of the Conway. The charm of associatioii 
' k, also, kept alive by cuckoos, thrushes, woodhurks, 
blackbirds, wrens, redbreasts, and turtle-doves. In 
WiUes, however, there are no nightingales* In the 
Grerman district of the canton of Berne is seen the stag; 
the roebuck on the skirts of Mount Jura ; and the 
chamois on the higher Alps, whence it gradually de-r 
scends at the approach of winter ; and the cries and 
roarings of the lynx, wolves, and brown bears, occa- 
skmally add to the savage wildness of the rocks and glens* 

Near the lakes are seen the stork; the bittern, 
the kestril ; occasionally the wild swan : and not 
unfrequently the water-ouzle, — shy, silent, and soli- 
tary. The golden eagle, too, and the eagle owl; 
the great white pelican; the golden plover; the ptar- 
migan, and the snow-finch : the alpine warbler^ 
the honey-buzzard, and the nut-breaker. Among 
groves, the black and green woodpecker build their 
nests; and in winjter the wallcreeper haunts the vil- 
lages. Most of these animals are unknown in Wales. 
But in the lakes of Zug and Neufchatel is found the 
salmo alpinus of Llyn Peris; and in that of Geneva* 
the gwyniad of Llyn Bala. 

In two instances, Wales and Switzerland present 
remarkable contrasts. In Switzerland, lawsuits are 
scarcely known; and in the tin^ of Kaims, many of 
the inhabitants had never heard of an advocate, nor 
even of an attorney. In Wales it is otherwise. For 
though in that country, as well as in Switzerland, tra- 
vellers are safe, and bolts and bars are, for the most 
part, unnecessary precautions : yet the nearest of neigh- 
bours, will sometimes ruin themselves, their wives. 
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aad their children, merely from irritability, or a most 
extraordinary obstinacyof disposition.— Indeed, I have 
$een such instances, as, — speaking even philosophical- 
ly, — has entirely and absolutely astonisheid me 1 It is a 
species of mental apd moral aberration, of which nei- ; 
ther an Englishman, a Scotchman, or an Irishman, can 
have any conception Without repeated personal obser- 
vation* What is the result ? Law is the curs^ of the 
land; an d^la^ey s. — with a few insulated exceptions, 
r—tibe very disgrace of the soil !_ An English soli- ^h^? 
citor Ls a very god, in co^lparison with a Welch onei 
who has little or no money in his pocket. This is 
strong language^ but I appeal to all the more respect- 
^le Welch lawyers themselves, if I have not spoken 
the truth, — May this publicity eflFect some honoiu'able 
change ! particularly since the people themselves are, 
for the most part, honest, hospitable, humane, and 
obliging. 

The other striking point of contrast is exhibited 
in the penury of great men in the one country, and 
their abundance in the other. Howel Dha, Taliesin, 
Moyd, and Inigo Jones, are almost the only, men 
of Wales, whose fame has reached to Gloucester j 
much less to London or to Paris. But Switzerland 
has made itself known by its writers, not only in 
Europe, but in almost every region of the civilized 
Avorld. This may, in some degree, be attributed to 
the peculiarity of national language. The Welch 
speak a language confined to their own mountains s 
the Swiss, on the other hand, have no national 
language to boast. The books published at Geneva 
are written in French; and those published at Zurich 
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in German. The Swiss, therefore, have all the ad- 
vantages to be derived from two great literary coun- 
tries ; whose languages, as well as that of Italy, 
constitute their own. . 

CHAPTER III. 

With what interest have we hung upon the lips of 
Philotes, when he has delineated the source of the 
Aar, where every object constitutes a picture ; or the 
gigantic mountain of the Grande Chartreuse, on the 
top of which stands the celebrated convent of St. 
Bruno ; near which several cascades dash to the vale, 
whence their echoes ascend in repeated repercus- 
sions. When he has described the lake near Naples, 
on the banks of which stand the Grotto del Cane, 
in the midst of scenery, beautiful and roman- 
tic, yet almost entirely deserted, on account of its 
poisonous exhalations^ we have called to mind the 
accounts, we have received, of the deleterious exha- 
lations of the lake Asphaltites ; where Tasso places 
the ^rden of Armida,' and whence Dante is sup- 
posed to have conceived the idea of the bituminous 
lake, which he calls La Mortf^ora. Then we have 
contrasted the accounts of the same lakes by modern 
writers, in which its waters are described as swarm- 
ing with fish ; birds flying over its bosom in safety ; 
finiits of exquisite flavour growing on its banks ; and 
the scenery around composed of all that is awfiil, 
grand and stupendous ! 

> Jer. Del.y cant. x. 62; xvi.71. 
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^ With what earnest attention^ too, have we listened 
to him, when he has sketched the scenery of Staten- 
land ! where rocks, covered with eternal snow, termi- 
nate in a thousand ragged points ; or with cliffs, hang- 
ing over the sea, separated and rent in all directions. 
Then has he, with happy transition, wafted our imagi- 
nation to the vale of Buccamet, which he has com- 
pared to- the glen of Vaucluse, or to the island of 
Samar, where wild beehives hang from the branches 
of trees ; and where the atmosphere is perfumed with 
wild jessamine and the roses of China. 

I have frequented assemblies; I have attended pub^ 
lie meetings of various kinds ; I have mixed, occasion-^ 
ally, with men pre-eminent for wealth, station, fame 
and ability; — I have listened to the most splendid 
and most logical orators of the age ; and I have seen 
the best dramas, performed by the best actors. — 1 have 
heard the finest performers exercise themselves in giv- 
ing utterance to thefinestof musicallanguage ; — Ihave 
been present at most of the large public assemblages, 
for several years ; and a hearer of many of the most, 
interesting and celebrated debates in both Houses of 
Parliament. — I have seen large fleets riding at anchor ; 
and have been present at reviews and mock battles, 
performed by ten, fifteen, and twenty thousand men. 
All these objects and scenes have affected me in various 
ways and in various degrees ; yet memory takes but 
small delight, in resting upon any one of them. From 
Nature and her varied phenomena on the contrary, I 
derive enjoyment, whensoever I reflect upon them. I 
could dwell on them for ever ! and never do I see a 
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baauliftil laDdscape> but; I fix it so firmly in mind at the 
first glance^ that I couM write a <ie8a*ipti€m of it at any 
' distance of time. The features of men I frequently for- 
get ; but those of the natund world never I Bat 
there are difier^it d^^rees of feeling. Thus I 
can witness the moon rising in Hampshire, but I 
cannot derive the pleasure fix>m it there, that I have 
enjoyed in seeing it rise ova* the mountains of Caiter 
Idris, or over*the valley of LangoU^i ! The Thames 
winds along villas, but it never murmurs like the 
Dee ; nor does it roll with such force and majesty as 
the Severn. The ocean rages on the coast of Nor- 
folk, Kent, Lincolnshire aiMl Sussex, but it i^eps^ 
tvea with the slumber of death, when compared with 
the thunder, with which its waves strike on the rodct 
of Denbigh, Pembroke, and Carnarvosishires! Tha*e9 
hkleed, the sea is fi*equently a perfect emblem of a 
ehaos; and yet a chaos, which acknowledges for its 
creator a Power, capable of lulling it to peace* 



CHAPTER IV. 



* If from individuals we ascend to communities <rf 
men, we shall find the natural love of mankind for 
the pleasures of Nature still operating. It maybe 
traced in hamlets and in villages; in tovms and in 
cities. There is scarcely a square in any of the larger 
cities of Europe, that Is not embellished with plots 
of green; with beds of flowers; with shrubberies, or 
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with rows of chesnut and lime trees;-— forming agree- 
able public walks, and sbady promenades* Who is 
there/ that has not witnessed, with a correspondent 
pleasure, the delight, with which the city pours forth 
*^ her populous hives,'' on a line summer's day; or 
on those enviable days of rest, once known to our 
nobUity by the hallowed name of sabbath? At those 
times, the gravity of the Spaniard, the phlegm of a 
Dutchman, the formality of a Chinese, the solemnity 
of a German, and the melancholy of a Briton, vanish 
before the influence of a cheerful sun. 

The observance of this sacred day was expressly 
commanded from Mount Sinai. It is observed by the 
Mahometans on the Friday; by the Jews on the Sa- 
turday; by the Christians on the Sunday: and, in 
Odo's constitutions, it was directed to begin at three 
o'clock, on the Saturday afternoon; and to continue 
till break of day, on the Monday following.* This re- 
gulation was afterwards altered to the present mode. 

The Sabbath is one of the greatest of all earthly 
blessings ; it is the most beaut^ul of all the institutions 
of society ; and that the poor may never be deprived of 
this inestimable indulgence is my earnest, and most 
fervent prayer. But, I think, I observe a disposition, 
in some country gentlemen, to debar them of the com- 
forts, arising from this sacred liolyday. A sabbaUi 
should be a day of mental tranquillity to the old; and 
of innocent hilarity to the young, after the hour of 
thankfulness and devotion. The rich have their par- 
ties and their amusements; they even play at games, 
not sanctioned by the laws; and yet would they debar 

* SpelmaD. Goncil. c. i, p. 415, 445. 
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Uie poor firom meetihg on the green ; and from in- 
dulging in healthful and innocent exercises. Thus 
converting their cheerfulness into melancholy; their 
gaiety into hypocrisy; and their religion into&na- 
ticism. This is the truth : — and it is curious to observe, 
that one of the best observances of a gloomy faith is 
a CHEERFUL SABBATH. — In this let the catholics of the 
Romish church be religiously imitated. 

In gratifying the love of Nature in the people con- 
sisted one of the numerous merits of the celebrated 
Kyrle. There was scarcely a foot-path near the 
town of Ross, so finely situated, as it is, on a cliff 
above one of the noblest windings of the Wye, that 
was not, in some way or other, embellished by that 
|>enevolent character. 

Caesar, animated by a desire of pleasing the Roman 
people, bequeathed to them his gardens; a favor for 
which, they ever after honored his memory. In the 
present day, they resort in crowds to the green oaks 
of the Borghese villa. Anthony, in his celebrated 
. oration over the dead body of C8e3ar, expatiates upon 
this instance of munificence: and, as a proof of his 
estimation of the gift, he does not inform the popu- 
lace, that Caesar had bequeathed to them his garden, 
till he has said, that he had left them a legacy in 
inoney:— as if he intended, that the former should 
operate as a climax to his eloquence. 

Anthony. Moreover, he hath left you all his wilka, 
Ifis private arbours, and uew planted orchards. 
On that side Tiber ; he hath left them you. 
And to your heirs for ever ;— common pleasures. 
To waU( abrotd and recreate yourselves. 

Juljnu Cdttar, act iii^ sc 3. 
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Upon hearitig this^ the people immediately resolve 
upon burning the houses of all the conspirators! 

The Romans were accustomed to plant trees by the 
side of columns^ and before their houses, even in the 
city, (which contained forty-eight thousand houses)^ 
a considerable space of which was occupied by gar- 
dens ; the names of some of which have reached the 
eye of modern research ; such as those of Sallust^ 
LucuUus, Agrippa, Titus, Seneca, and Domitian. 

If we would know a people thoroughly, we must 
not only sojourn in cities, and visit mansions, but 
wander among hamlets and villages; eat cheese with 
farmers, and drink water with peasants. An English 
cottager is, for the most part, a great admirer of 
Nature:— for while his wife has her geraniums in 
the window, the peasant has frequently his crocus^ 
polyanthus, sweetbriars, and honeysuckle; his bow 
at the gate ; and his bower at the farther end of the 
garden. If to these we add a room, frequently white- 
washed, walls hung with sacred pictures, ballads, and 
portraits of the king, queen, and royal family; we 
have a complete idea of a British cottage. In Gla- 
morganshire this picture might be improved: and 
often among the rocks, precipices and mountains, 
among storms of hail, and tempests of wind, in scenes, 
seldom visited even by the woodman, and not by men 
of education for centuries, how delightful have appear- 
the warmth, quiet, and repose of the cottages, occa- 
sionally half hid by woodbines and eglantines, down in 
the vales of that beautiful county^ and which when 
seen from the wild precipices of the distant moun- 
tains^ have appeared like cottages of Arcadian land. 
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A love of Mature is said peculiarly to distinguish 
the Dooraunes. "The delight, with which they 
dwell/' says an ohserving traveller, " on the mo- 
ments, passed in their heautiful vallies; and the 
enthusiasm, with which they speak of the varieties, 
thro\igh which they pass, when travelling in other 
countries, can never, in such an unpolished people, be 
heard without pleasure and surprise*."^ 

The public walks of the Athenians were along the 
banks of the Cephisus and Ilyssus: while those around 
the city of Smyrna, whose atmosphere is fi'equently 
charged with a light vapour, tinged with crimson, 
and washed by the waters of one of the niost beautiful 
bays in all the world, are represented as highly plea- 
sant and agreeable, particularly on the west side of 
the Frank : where there are groves of orange and 
lemon trees; which, being clothedv with leaves, blos- 
soms and fruit, regale three of the senses at the same 
time. 

The public promenade, on the banks of the Neva, 
at St. Petersburg is represented as being as fine as 
any in the world. At Berlin the squares, which 
are the most elegant, are those, in which are planted 
shrubs and trees. The entire city is surrounded by 
gardens; while that of Vienna, whose dirty and nar- 
row streets inspire nothing but disgust, is encircled 
by a wide field, having a singular appearance ; and 
such as no other capital can boast. Most of the 
genteeler sort . live within the ramparts in winter, 
but among the suburbs in summer. The gallery 

t Elpliiostone's Caubul. 
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of ibis city contains upwards of thirteen hundred 
paintings; forty-five of which are by Rubens, and 
forty-nine by Titian. Why is not this gallery trai»» 
}ated into the suburbs? 

IL 

Even the Dutch merchant, dull, cold, and 
phlegmatic, as he is, and whom no one would 
accuse of being feelingly alive to imaginary delights, 
pleases his imagination, during youth, with the hope 
of retirii^ to a villa, on the banks of a canal ; and on 
its portico inscribing a sentence, indicative of his 
happiness. " Rest and pleasure ;'* — " shade and 
delight ;" — '^ pleasure and peace 5" — ** rest and ex* 
tensive prospect 5*' — ^^ peace and leisure/* These, 
and similar inscriptions are frequently observed on the 
porticos of the villas near Rotterdam, Amsterdam and 
JLey<^. 

Nothing can be more agreeable than the ter- 
race or Belvidere of the castlfe of Beziers, in France; 
commanding, as we fure told, a most enchanting pros- 
pect of the fine country, adjacent to the town, and 
the valley (through which runs the Orbe), rising 
gradually on each side, and forming an amphidieatre, 
enriched with fields, vineyards and olive-trees. Tte 
city of Dijon, the ancient capital of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy,hasdelightfiil walks, bothwithin and without the 
town t-'the streets of Dantzic are studded with trees ; 
and the inhabitants of Bruges have planted several 
stately rows, even in the public market place. Most 
of the cities in France arc embellished with public 
walks. Those at Toulouse, particularly the esplanade 
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on the banks of the Garonne, and the promenade at 
Aix, in Provence, called the Ortibeik, are represented 
as being exceedingly delightful. The terrace, too, 
at Moutpellier, called La Place de Peyton, and the 
esplanade shaded by olives, are remarkably fine. The 
latter enjoys a noble domestic landscape ; while from 
the former on a clear day may be seen, to the east, 
the Alps, forming the frontiers of Italy ; to the west, 
the Pyrenees ; to the south, the magnificent waters 
of the Mediterrannean sea ! — But of all the public 
walks in Europe, the Marina of Palermo is said to 
possess the greatest advantages : the Parks of West- 
minster, the Elysian Fields of Paris, and the Prado 
at Madrid, having, we are told by the Abbate Balsa- 
mo, nothing to compare with it. The cities of 
Sucheu and Hang-cheu, in China, too, are said to 
have so many public walks, that the Chinese believe 
them to be upon earth,' what the heavens are above. 

• III. 

In England many are the towns and cities, which 
boast of agreeable walks and promenades. At Oxford, 
Cambridge, Hereford, Worcester, Ludlow, Shrews- 
bury, Southampton, Carmarthen, and at Brecon, we 
have witnessed them. Among the last Helvidius and 
Constance stopt ^^ to dry their clothes after their ship- 
wreck.'* Their hearts were touched with all that 
they had sufiered. Constance shed tears ; but Hel- 
vidius walked into llie groves adjoining the priory> 

1 TliefeDOt, p. 124. 
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sab sileniia luruBy and casting his eyes towards the 
east and soudi-westem horizon^ beheld the planets, 
itdling, as it were, round the summits of the Beacons ; 
and lifted his contempktion to that exalted Being, 
who alone has power '^to bind the sweet influences 
of the Pleiades, and to loosen the bands of Orion/' 

He returned soothed and satisfied! and the more 
so, since it was on that very evening that your letter 
reached him, in which you were pleased to ofEfer in- 
cense to his vanity, by asserting, with so much eai*- 
nestness and 6o much afiection, that it seemed to be 
his fate, as well as that of Constance, frequently to 
suffer from persons, entirely- beneath themselves. 

But London is the city ; and its parks the Paradise 
of intellectual beings. The most picturesque views 
of this metropolis of the earth,— nsuperior to ancient 
Thebes, Memphis, Nineveh, Babylon, and even 
Rome, in every point but architecture, — are from 
the Hampstead and Highgate Hills on the north, 
the Sun^ey Hills on the south, and from Greenwich 
4Park on the south-east. The' last of these is, of its 
kkid,' the finest in the world ! There are other 
seenes in Nature, far more beautifiil and sublime, in 
reference to landscape; but it is impossible to fix 
upon any spot, on the entire globe, where the reflec- 
1;k)ns, • excited by a ^ combination of objects, created by 
many VLve so varied and profound ;— and where the 
^Biotions, which those reflections create^ • are so 
powei^id and transporting.— ^Here — innumerlible evi- 
deiMses b€^ witness to the astonishing powers of 
Wan; and operate, as so many WgiinteKfts to prove 
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tbe ^vimty of his oifgw. Ia other scenes it b the 
God <^ Natnn^ that speaks to iis;-*Ka diis it is. tht 
GKNii»ofifAN« AH the wealth, Ihot the hidtis^(^a»^ 
tions fai^ ga&ered togGther^ seems to he egd^ended 
before us :— and oa tj^ spot, th^ east, the wei^ ttm 
southj and the north, appear to concentrate. From 
the multitnde of oIgect% presented to our <H|^t, the 
idea oftn^nity shoots into the n^ld. The first fiidiiig 
is the feeling of mattwj tl^ las^feding is the feeliQg 
of {qpirit Tired of this dinrMl sphere,-— the soul 
acknowledges the diving of its <»rigmi U gra¥itates 
towards its oentare ; it sprfa^ l»rward, and reits in 
the boso^l of tbe Sternal ! 



CHAPTER V. 



I&i the middle ages, all taste for the suUime and 
beautifel was confined to ibe monks. This taste dM 
qot originate wUh the earliest founders of the monas* 
tic odrders; for Pttul, the first h^mit, reshled ma oave ; 
and St. Anthony ^n Monnt Colzim» a dreary and 
pi^lesa dfsert! The lives ofl^rmiisaiid saints i^Ebrd 
as mnch solid enler(idimient» as l|ie. gui^ pag^s 
of Ivatoriana. St. Jerom devoted sevens yearn lo 
seKtud^ abstinence and devoticm, m a hidecnis desert 
hi Syria; St.Iadore retired to a ioUtude in the 
i^e^itHWrhood of Petasiptai Pai9^B^n% vaong 
the mms of a dsMrted tillage, otk w islm4 £»raa0d 
Iqr the Nile, ereeted ^ fii^ ire^ii^ ^|it«ri and 
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soon after founded ei^t othets in flie deserts of 
Tlid»ab« Tbis recluse nerer Ud down ^ nor lesned 
against any thing.-^He sate upon a large stone in the 
middle of hb edl; and when Nature demanded Urn 
to sleep, he dept with reluctance, and then sitting. 

St. Moron, founder of the sect, called the Marmitesg 
kd a life of adst^ity, in the solitude of a hermitage; 
St. Hilarion tired forty years in a desert; wMle 
Simeon Stytites, Ae celebrated Syiiim shepherd, on 
a ocdumn, sixty feet in hdght, unmoved either by the 
heat of summer, ^r the cold of winter, tired for n 
period of tUrty years^r-^hymning, as he thought, 
byUs aosterltiosaaidprirations, a requiem for eternal 
rest^^A dmroh was afterwards built round his pSUar ; 
and so persuade were thekihabitants of Antioeh of Ids 
imuiatfs thflt ih^ esteemed his bones more effica- 
cious as a defence than the wafl^ of a city« 

Bog^iias instituted the monastic order in Meso- 
potamia: St. Bazil carried this taste for sedu*' 

i Vide TheodoNt. in Vlt. Paitram, Ub. iz^ S54.— la the AeU Sancto* 
mm (iL 107.) Sc Anthony U caUad the «• Ftther of MoomUc Ufe.**— 
Those, desirous of iofestigatiBg the manners and habitt of the monks of 
the deserts, may ooosah with advantage Arnand IVAndilly's f^hi 4e9 Phre9 
iudn»t .'— Rossweidd's HiaHret det VUm 49$ HriM det dte^li;— aodt 
yiAaQi^tne$d$i8a9kt$4e$dkert9d^oHenie$droecUe»$.''4Xiihtwn' 
Batteries in TwtUirj, vide Mmtoirei concem. in CAInoit, iam, xin 219* 

Baddh% thegreatfodoftheCiBgalese»issaidtohSfeheeB ahermit. 
Trtuf. Marco Poh, b. iii., c. sdii. Somethipg resembling the monastic 
and cotiventnia orders prevailed among the andent British Dmids and 
Brnidesses :— as may be seen by references to Ammianos Man^amf,^ 
and Pomponios Mela.t 

• Lib. xr. t I<ib' Ul. c. 2. 
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sion still farther into the east ; while St. Martin^ 
bishop of Tours> erected the first monastery in 
France. The followers of Hilarion/and those of the 
(rat*lier hermits^ anachorets, and ascetics, sought, as 
the seats of retirement, the most uncultivated soli- 
^des and the most obscure wildernesses ; where they 
cultivated vines, figs, and olives, for their dwly sub* 
sistence* In process of time, however, — particularly 
after the discovery of the pandects of Justinian, — 
whence we may date the origin of modem science 
and taste, the love for natural beauty improved; and 
^he founders of abbeys, priories, and other religious 
houses, became remarkable iot sdectlng the most 
delightfiil situations for the seats of devotion : — and, 
having onice established themselves, they were &r 
from being deficient in the art of improving the 
natural advantages of the spots, they had chosen. 
The hermits of St. John, the Baptist, Jived in a kind 
of Laura, about twetity miles fi*om Pampelona, in the 
kingdom of Navarre. They wore no shoes, nor 
Hnen ; a large cross depended fit)m their breasts ; 
and a stone served them for a pillow. Those of 
Brittini led a life of austerity in almost perpetual 
fasting : and those of St. Jerome of the Observance, 
(the order of which was founded by Lupus d'Olmedo 
among the picturesque mountains of Cazalla) were 
alihost equally abstinent and austere. St. Jerome 
first introduced the Hallelujah into the service of the 
church. 
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11. 

There were various orders of hermits. iSome de- 
voted themselves entirely to a life of seclusion ; and 
by abstinence thought they best conciliated the ap^ 
probation of the Deity. Others lived in hermitages, 
attached to convente. These were allowed a small gar- 
den, as their only place of re<^reation; and their only re- 
lief from prayer was the liberty of rearing a few herbs*^ 

Some oiF these recluses were females; Helyot 
gives a curious account of the ceremony^ used in 
the devoting a femide to perpetual seclusion. One 
of the most celebrated of these was the Theatine 
Order of the Hermitage, established at Naples by 
Ursula Benincasa. — ^Their whole life was a conliittted 
scene of prayer. There was sm order of nuns, too, 
called the ** Solitaries, of St. Peter of Alcsmtara,** 
which was instituted by Cardinal Barberini. They 
kept almost perpetual silence, except to themselves^ 
they wete waited upon by temporal maid servants, 
to whom they never spoke; they went barefoot; 
/Wore no linen; and occupied themselves in spiritual 
execdses; — each nun believing herself to be Sj^msa 
CkristL 

The only institution, that bears any resemblance 
to that of nuns, among the ancients, was the order 
of, the Vjbstal Vie^ns ; whose office it was to watch 
over iiie fiacre^ fire in: the temple of Vesta. They 
were admitted at ten years of i^e : and their period 
of service was thirty years: after. which they were 
permitted to marry. The first ten years were de- 
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voted to acquiring a knowledge of their duties :— the 
second ten years to practMng them :— and the last 
ten years to the tiMxc^ipg of inmoes. T¥^ w«rf^ Wld 
ia fhe bifl^^ ^gr^ of ¥fip6f«^om md ^joy^ 
QUH^y privik^pes. 

In the islai^ (tf liparij tiiere are ordeis of sm^ 
irtio #Y<^te themselves to a We of 9^V^%^,mAf^ 
livf with tbe^r piirwts^ w4 wo^ |«^ gt^car^} fii0!9|^« 
in tib» ^r of ii^ there wfw » ^(Qi^Vic^^ n^iw th^ 
waideme q( Count Kl^st, m w¥c|r bo^pitpditgr was 
^a^teo^^ to stniagers pf wlvM^veir 9W c^r- <#cmp- 
stages; m(i from whieh np^fdVm^ wf^ ofinS tQ, thet 
poor, llie nuns of thi& oopy^^w^^approprip^tely 
called the SisTBaaof Mxnc¥, 

Ifk um^ parte of In^i^b.^ too^ ^er^ are minipiiiitiei 
of nujftSp-^Aniong. ths wost remirkpM^ of Sastei^ 
saints wap I^A^ty tt^ E6Yi?nM.-r.AfteF a y^u^ ^ 
i^^Sila]%j she retired to the (^tmrt b^pgo^d. J<^49l% 
ifhere die parsed ^Ufeci ^mh wsteritgr ^f9li Sf^thi^ 
siMsi thiM^ 1^ s^CH^ and forty yeafs i^q 4i4«^see « 
singly hJN^potm h^i^g*-^At le¥^ ^h^ wm, diiQawroA 
Igr ^foisin^i^ Tbjs b^ imm, a^ojimte^ tt> her the 
j^^lf^lbiai^ ^d fioo^ aft^ d^^aetod. On^ Ips rc^txuaL 
to her solitude^ the next year^ be traced an inaeripe* 
tipi;^ m th^ mid, hy whil^ he koBnt, AaA Mary 
eppi^jted to die, on tjie day ahft had received the 
s94$ii9PQ»t : and thftt she wished him to busy and to. 
pisior for hor.— The bo^ had waotod ; Inxi the b<me» 
ij^ma^aed. 7omiw performed the mehoichotfoAc^ 
thi^Meicy bad asiHs^to him. 

AW. 61. 



Tim Bi4aaiUAVst Unore no lioen^ ate n^lleslv md 
wlilritfied ilb» tartb widi dMur omi haads: tSie 
Cj^vcwofs walked Hr^doV mA Bfaavwl tbnr heaiivs 
aii4ltf«GMMia.iiM^ pramoung totaaaedmrangba 
H the^ pn^et EUas, debamd tlientielves from ever. 
podaeaong pf^ifMny. They never tasted aafimal food) 
ibc^ baUiyatod ibemadbre^ la maniiBl iaboor i wwa 
eansMitlgr eogwed m oral or nmaitak prajm^t a«l 
CQiitim«4 m WfSSgiom sUaMe fimn the kHur of ^aai- 
pQi9teljie^lb»^poftim.ofllie«ec6ei^da7w Tlie 
hkW, fiMfbiddilBS tha Hsi^ of maai;, vas^in aoHie degriM 
mi%atQi bgr Ae Poped Eugene anAFioB ; in canse*- 
qfkmc» (d wloA, and a few otiaer mguktian^ tfate 
Q9d«x 4Mded into Pvo, uiidmr tbe aames^ of nuMkr&iiB ' 

The BsNaiiiQRMDS alliapB waBced taw and tivo* 
tbay aeMP eonrerscd la the vefeislorjr; diey 
«lfep^ mi^ m ike saiaa donateorjp; pertbrniliod 
tbm dmatiaM anmi tiiaes w a. dayr «« in 
I^nt fiiatod till the hbw of i*b« fh^ AadT fe^if a 
slight covering to their beds ; slept in their clothes ; 
ancftlheb* wardrolk^ cottsti^ted of only wo coats, two 
eowbj dnjj a handkerchiief, iTHe Camaldouks% a 
l^nmch of tbe Benediotinesx lived for the miost pact 
among the«yd^ solitndes ^ the AptaDino»f in Ae 
bosom of wMeh St^ Romnald fbundHl die c^er of 
CAiDKtnvuASANs. One of the rules of this ordisr en- 
joifiedj^ that their honses* should^, m no instance^ he 
situated at a less distance, than fifteen miles firom a 
city. The Carthusians ate no meat, and kept a total 
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silence except at stated periods. The Dominicans^ 
were the most infamous, as well as the most cele- 
brated and powerful, of al( the monastic orders. 
Attentive, at all times, to their secular interests, 
lliere was not a criifie, of which they Were not 
guilty, nor a iheanness, to which they would not 
stoop, in order to augment their influence,' or 
enlarge their possessions.^ Difference of opinion 
tliey stigmatized as heresy; and fraud, treachery, and 
li]^>ocrisy, never ceased to persecute, under the as-* 
sumed motives of religious zeal. The Cistbacians, 
habited in a long white robe, and girt vrith a wooden 
girdle, spending the day in labour and in reading, 
rising to prayers at midnight, and abstaining from 
meat, milk and fish, were very powarful in political 
as well as in religious affairs. The Franciscans pro*' 
fessed poverty 5 yet, by the bounty of the Popes, were 
amply conqpensated by papal indulgencies; 

These orders, much as tbey belied the meek spirit of 
their master, base as many of llidr followers became, ill 
common with the Cordbusrs, seldom fidled to fix upon 
the most beautifill spots, on which to erect their mro- 

> St. Dominic ijurented the InquUUion '.— he never spoke tea womaD^ 
or looked one io the face — «4uid he caased eighty persons to be beheaded, 
and four hundred to be burnt alive in one day. When his mother was 
pregnant of this inestimable saint, she dreamed, that she brought forth 
a dog instead of a diild ; and that it held in its mouth a Corchy with 
which it iiate fire to the world :~that two sum and three moons ap* 
peared ; and that meteors and earthquakes announced his nativity. 

« How contrary to the injunctions of Hieronymus ! '< Jgnominia 
tmnium tacerdotum est proprih itudere diviiHt,*''^Bp, ad Nep. de Vit. 
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nasteries, convents, and hermitages. In Italy they 
neglected not to use their privflege of selection : al- 
ttiost every religious honse, therefore, in that country, 
was delightfully situated. 

Hie order of GiLBBirtiNBS, founded by^ St. Gil- 
bert in 1148, consisted entirely of married persons^ 
who were divided by a wall. The men observed 
the rules of St. Benedict; the women those of St. 
Augustine. The order of Celestins was establish^ 
ed by Peter de MeurcMi, a^ Neapolitan of mean ex- 
traction, who being afterwards advanced to tiie Pon- 
tiiicate, under the title of Celestin V.^ resigned the 
papal chair, from a fear, diat he was unequal ta its 
duties. The members of this order, of which there 
were upwards of twenty monasteries in France, and 
Hfuety in Italy, wore shirts of serge ;* and ate' no flesh« 
They rose two hours after midni^tt to^ matins ; and 
their habit consisted of a capuche, a white gown, and 
a black scapulary. But diere wo'e some monks, who 
performed no manual service whatever; who even re- 
nounced bodily action; giving themselves up en- 
tirely to prayer, meditation, and the contemplation 
of heavefcily things.— Hence they were called Hbsy- 
cHASTEs. Isidore of Seville, on the contrary, was ac- 
customed to say, that it was not only the duty of a 
nKHik to work with his mind, but with his hands. — ^He 
therefore read three hours every day, and worked^ six. 

The monks of Abyssinia devote most of their time 
to the cultivation of their gardens, which supply them 
with their principal sustenance.^ 



IV. 

Tker numaBteries of Turkeys are geosanStf sitiuMd 
in retired mountainous diatrfcti) in dtep talttes, 
and on rocky praeipioes. Vbore wa« a vast num- 
ber of monasteries oace in CMnft:^ but ikef wcM 
mvpfnumA by one of the emperors^ upon Ite prin- 
ciple^ AttI thejr encowagcci kttsness*' ^^Out an- 
cestxH!s/' sagra the Ckinese ooAnanec^ ^^hdd it as a 
iMxbn, Aatif diere was anuMnor a wonum^ that w»i 
vlhy ssmebody ki tiie empire must in eonsequence 
Mfevritter hunger or cold;'' 

The HBBfltiTMBsnear tlie dfty of Nantes, too^ com- 
mand fine views of that dtjr and neighboufhoo^ 
thioi^ which the Lcrfvewimfa in many a graeeM 
curve. Urn hermitage of Mousrr Sbuum^ \m tbt 
ishmd cf Biba^ ataada iai tiie midst of roek^ rugged 
and iilapgindofi ; wiU andsoMlary; beneath a^ cloud;^ 
kss d^ wdl eaksywted ta dieat. aaemory of iia 
careaf and to saissrihesoidito^tbe Mnwise of soeae 
oCit8< noblest ami moat sacredflwuMeft, Theonmnt 
fAijut GcAnd Chart? eose^ iiii;rtildt rei(9Mi9BlSie heiMtof 
the:<u!cbr a£ CLuran^sowa standi la am^sdow^ suv^ 
roimded by^jMieeipk!e&^ gigantic diaraotei:. Mo ate 
bcdbolds them but hi awfiil astonbhmen&I' 

The hermitage ^Fribwgiasknated in » wiUkaad 
awfiilsdtoid^ Ovt one side of amok Jormi nn Pm; as*- 
sisted bgfbmvdetrdej^iaiRibiie^ hollowed ouluieveirat a- 
paiftmenti^attcltliece reddadtethe spaeeofi fitss^and 
twenty years. His garden, was wilh ii^nite difllculiy 

> Da Halde, c. ii. p. 497.— MontesquieUf Spirit of Laws, b. vii. c. S. 



^f^fieA^^ of ^e 9olid vo^ wd wili^red wUk tk^ 
ntnam fknmg &<»» tmQ or tiiroe looBliitis^ wlmh 

iG^med 0¥cir tbet iSiiiPiexHL ft9mdlbeii([^ t^ 

?e^veil iqpcmi eonamrv^ to ckapeli Md to |^« 
greater ^igm^ tcr tolMTi«iftig3^1ti9adwl;tf^$c^^ 

ojOL the opponte sU^ fidft i«A9 tti^ wi^i^i «a )i« le* 
turned^ and was drowned! (A.D. 1708.)— Hit m^tiofjr 
is sliU cherished in the village of Newneck^ lying 
vibont three miles distant from the town of Friburg^^ 

There ^e several convents hi Swita^lapd hesEuiti* 
fiiUy sitntited: among wHck wet mAy instani^e ttw 
magnificent Benedictine afthey of Einsidlip^ in. tbo 
^aiitonofSchweit%} and ta which npwards: of nin^ 
Uiou«an4 pilgrime resort e^er; je»f^ St. AlderiQi 
who l^t a hermitage in the isle of U£ian> in the lake 
of Zuriat^ not iar fromtRapperachn^ attainedsuch a 
hig^ chMaciter foe sancta^jt Umt the^ peasants helieve 
bim to hs^ve been capable of walkmg on.the snr&ce 
<^ the lak^; and to hA;ire been £^ from heairen. 

Most of tbe monasteidieB iA tho H^y Itfmd, are em- 
bosomed among oliye,, % and pomegranate trees^ 
and in Qceece they are striated among foriests,^ andon 
die sides of mountains; always commanding beautifid 
prospects. How solemn are die monasteries, standing 
among tbe. sublime solitudes of Mount Alhos ! And 
how beautifully situated is the Basilian convent of tba 
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Virgin' of J^nisalem/ overlooking Hke mountfuns of 
Locri> and the plains, watered by the Cephisus ;--*tlie 
monastery of Eiias, standing on the scite of the an^ 
cient temple of Delpbos ;-^and that of the Alt' Hoi/ 
Virgin in the valky of Sagfara in the Thebaid. A 
valley, immortalized as the spot, on which Hesiod 
kept his sheep. — ^And what traveller but pauses with 
enthusiasm, as he beholds the monastery of St. Ni-^ 
cholo, in a recess of Mount Helicon, near the foun- 
tain of Aganippe, and the grove of fiie muses : or when 
he sees the convent of St. Cypriani, riring near ^ dell, 
shaded by the olives of Ae purple Hymettus, abound^ 
inginbees, 

V. 

In spite of all the calumniids, propagated against thef 
DisRvis£s of the East, there is ample reason to suppose, 
^ that they constitute a valuable order of men.^ In thef 
Mogul States they are called Fakers: and they war^ 
once so highly esteemed, that Aurenzebe signified hi^ 
intention of belonging to their order, before he ob- 
tained possession of the throne. De Pages gives an 
interesting account of those, he voyaged with j along 
the coast of Persia. Their discourse he found moral 
and intelligent; they showed indifference at the mo- 
ment of death ; and seemed to entertain '^ no notion 
of glory," says De Pages, *^ or even of duty, where 
separated from moral rectitude, and the principles of 
a simple and charitable mind.** Other writers de* 

> *' The ordinances of a Dervise/' says Sadi, " consist in prayer and 
gratitude ; charity ; content ; a belief in the unity and providence of 
the Deity ; a resignation to hiii dispensations; and a brotherly lore tcf 
all mankind.'* 
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fecribe their lives, as being remarkable for ause- 
rity, poverty, and chastity. They go open breasted, 
and bare legged : they travel much from one province 
to another ; they frequently sing praises to Mahomet;; 
and accompany their hymns with the flute^ — An in- 
strument, the invention of which they attribute to 
Jacob ; to whom they consecrate it. — ^These are the 
better order of Dervises; the first of whom was 
Mevelava. 

Marco Polo relates, that there was in his time a 
class of hermits, in the province of Kesmin*, who 
practised great abstinence^ These hermits, are men- 
tioned by Abu'lfayl,^ who describes them, as heing 
exemplary devotees themselves; yet reviling no peav 
8ons, on account of their religion :•— a sabstaining total- 
ly from flesh of all kinds; having no intercourse wi& 
women ; and derivkig one of their principal pleasures 
from the amusement of planting fruit-trees on the 
public roads, for the benefit of travellers. Many, of 
t!heir peculiarities remind us of the^ncient magi of 
Persia; who; according to Philo Judaeus, were diligent 
inquirers into Nature ; and wtose time was chiefly pass- 
ed in meditation. A circumstance from which Vossius 
seems inclined to derive the etymology of their title^ 

In Hindodtan ' there M'e Dervises, retired in 
solitudes, whence they never move. : Their con- 
tinual prayap consists of the following sentence: — 
^* Almighty Father! look down^ upon me^r-i love 
not the worldt, but thee :-*aiid all this penance is fo^ 
the love of thee/' 

> Vol. a. p. 155. 
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Tbe JwHi of East Mdabar^ retire^ Also, to caves 
and locks. Never speaking to Womeni iliey bare no 
poweBg k m B ^**tiley praotkie the greatest mistenties; 
and believe in the existence of only one God-^While 
Use Mahometan sect^ called EsaAftnto^ fonnding thdr 
creed upim tte doctrina <^ Phito> pkce happiness in 
Ae contempialion of divine ea^^Uenoe. They delight 
kk musiCy and in composing spiritual hymns. 

VI. 

Of M rdigk>ns orders^ one of the most useful to 
humani^, and ther^ot^ one of the most i^^reeable 
to the lyfait of virtue^ was &at of tfte Broihers 0/ 
Medemptbm. Tbe objecC of tbese holy mat Was ^ 
vected to the duty of tra\tiilfaig froqi provinee to pro* 
Tince^ to collect moneys for the pttipo&e of rtfnsomkiif 
rimstians^ detamed at Al^^ers^ Tripoli^ Tunk^ and 
Morocco* Tbe founders of tiiis order were Matba 
of Prov«nce^ and Feiix! of Vakna llrey ahlt^ied en- 
tirdy froM fieri^) went barefoot | wore ctothed ki 
whitei and bwe on their breasts le^ cross c^red^Une^ 
wd wfahe colours^ tefl^asbcds of the Triaiiy^— Tbek 
BMrtins were at midnight, 

Tbe Benedictbiie abbey of Cli^^ was so extensive 
aild BMlgnificent, that one pope> one emperor, 
&at king, and an eai^ue^is twa dnkes^ two 
beir^iqppareiits^ two palriarcb^ trnrdve cmrdbial% 
tiH«e iffcli-lrislM^B, and fiitew bishdpi^i sis^cimnis^ 
wMh sefund kids and abbots^ wltli tfaeif re^ 
spective retinues, are said to have^beenfentartaibeA 
at the same time, without any one of the monks being 
> Phillips' Account of Malabar, p. 16. 
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put oot of his place. The ikuatioii of diis abbey was 
WMihy its ^ctMit attd auqpoifieeiiee. Wheft Anold 
dX>sfl^ die ^detoated iBptomatirt, viritwl lUi an- 
nasieiy, he was ehanned with it befond tteaaose. 
Ebrrteg been made aoardiiud» Cardmal de Joyeose 
MM hte a mtk of nMmey, a chariot^ korae^ and a 
damadc bed to sleep upon. D'Ossat retnmed them 
all;---expri6SlngadeterBiinatioiinef«r torcnonncetfae 
life of modesty and abslinenoe» he had always been 
aocQstomed to* 

VU. 

In Italy the towers <tf€hiai«TaSe, near PkTia^eom* 
mand a view rich and korariaai beyond the powers of 
paib^uftg. Difikveni from this splendid eftildiHliawnt 
istlmtof Xo^fWfipe. The abbey^ m i;iiUgh the bre- 
thren of this order waste their mis^yiUe lives, is 
sitaate la the ftnst of Beffigarde. The road to it is 
dark and hitiioittet n sOence, chilling and undistnrb-* 
ed^ prevails hi every part? and every oli|$ect seems in 
wfllhiirsq^iiwataonfinmiaftdiat breathe. Thebrothcn 
never speak; and if thqrare even accUendy standing 
near each other, it is esteemed not onfy a fioilt, but 
acrime. And none of tiiem knows dthar the age, the 
rank, or even the country, of a single member, but 
the Abb^. They are allowed neidier meat, fidi, but- 
ter, nor eggs« They take a slight rq>ast^l the morn- 
ing; and two ounces of Itf'ead with two raw carrots 
serve them in the evening. In their cells are a few 
books relatteg lord^n: a kunmn idcnl}, and a bed 
<tf boards. 
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VIIL 
With jthis severity we. may advantag^usly compare 
that of Anqustil j>u Pbrron, who .passed many years, 
among the peasants of India. ^^ Bread and c^beese^'' 
said he, ^^to the value. of the twelth part of a rupee; 
and water from the well, are my daily food: I. live 
without fire even in winter; I sleep without bed or 
bed-clothes. I have neither wife, children, nor ser- 
vants. Having no estate, I have no tie to this world. 
Alone and entirely free, I am in friendship with all 
mankind. In this simple state, at war with my senses, 
I either triumph over worldly attractions, or despise 
them. And looking up with veneration to the su- 
preme and perfect Being, I wait with patience for the 
dissolution of my body.*' Surely this instance is not 
unworthy the best times of christian enthusiasm. 
And yet, there are many men, and even many, women, 
who<would see nothing in .this example; nor indeed 
acknowledge: any virtue.iu a monastery or a convent; 
merely because some monks, imd^ome ntms have per- 
verted their orders, to less legitimate purposes^ than 
the adoration of the Deity. 

Ye heartless many !— Ye, who know sO'Wdl 
To use th' intrlgoiDg faculties ; — and who, 
Reo}onele88» poison all the purer springs 
Of mental youtb^ and ridicule tlie soul ; 
As insects, perforating buds of flowers. 
Steal their sweet juice, and wither them away. 

Away i-^ are unhdiy. Not a tear 
Wouidswell your eye-lids, where the world to die; 
So that yourselves might liye. In vain ibt you. 
The CATHOLIC TiRoiN gazcs on the light. 
Which gilds her rosary of beads ;— in vain 
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f ean»— meltitig tean;^enote a broken heart | 
While tUghs, — responsive to her evening hymn,— 
Steal through the cloisters of her convent grej. 

Hjftnn to theMwm. 

The abbey of Camakloli^ the occasional resort of 
Lorenzo de Medici and his elegant associates^ was 
situated near a torrent^ surrounded by mountains^ 
clothed with forests even to their summits. The mo- 
nastery of Grotta Ferrata, occupying the scite of 
Cicero's Tusculan villa, commands one of the most 
admirable scenes in Italy. On the summit of Fesole 
stands a Franciscan convent: ieach corridor of which 
presents a different scene. — ^Villas, towns, farms and 
convents, adorn every spot; the vale of Florence, 
with the Amo winding through it, stretches below; 
and a view of the towers, churches, and palaces of 
that celebrated city, animate the perspective. 
, Tlie Benedictine abbey of Vallombrosa : — this religi- 
ous establishmentowes if s origin to a Florentine noble- 
man (Giovanni Gualberto) ; who quitted the monas- 
tery of St. Minias, at Florence, in order to indulge in 
more secluded contemplations. Captivated by the 
solemnity of Vallombrosa,^ situate in the heart of the 
Apennines, he forsook the world, and gave celebrity 
to a spot, till then known only for the profound si-« 
lence and sQlitude, that pervaded its woods. A more 

» ' ■ Vallombrosa 

Cosi fn nomiuata una badia 
Ricca» e bella, ni men religiosa, 
E cortesse, achianqae vl venia. 

Or^ /^rlM. xiciit St. 36. ' 

VOL. lit. 2b 
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romantic spot it were impossible to imagine I Unit- 
ing the character of savage life, with the deep, 
impressive, solemnity oT religious feeling, this sacred 
spot was distinguished by the frequent visitations of 
Lorenzo de Medici and Galileo ; while it impressed 
en th^ imagination of Milton some of the best mate«» 
rials for poetic painting. 

T3^ hermitage of the Paradisino is, by far, the most 
delightfiilinEurope.— Eustace,— your elegant, accom- 
plished, and most excellent, friend, Eustace,— paused 
upon its beauties andconveniences with delight/^Never 
have I visited an abode," says he, ^^ better calculated to 
Ibmteh the hermit with all the aids of meditation, and 
«11 the luxuries of holy retirement. From his window 
he may behold the Val d' Amo, and the splendours of 
Florence, at a distance, too great to dazzle. Around 
him, he sees all the grandeur, and all the gloom of 
rocks, forests, and mountains. By his fountain's side, 
he may hear the tinkling of rills and the roaring of 
torrents: and, while absorbed in meditation, the 
swell of the distant organ, and the voices of the choir 
below, from the abbey of Vallombrosa, steal upon his 
ear, and prompt ^^ the song of praise*^' 

The town o! Salerno was once full of religious 
houses^ ^^ To whom,'* enqmred the president Dupaty, 
^ to whom doei that beautiful house, situated on the 
top of yon hiU, belong ?'*— " To monks.'' '' And that 
on the declivity?" — "To monks." "And the one at the 
foot of yon eminence ?" " To monks." " The monks 
then possess all Salerno.*' "There are ten con- 
vents> five parisjbies, one bishoprick, two seminaries, 
and a chapter. There are so many convents in the 
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town^ diat there is not a single ship in the hiffbour!" 

On the shores of this gulph, Salvator Rosa stwHed 

Nature in all her splendid attitudes : and among tb^ 

bridges, castles^ aqueducts and ruins of the vall^ df 

La Cava^ near the gulph of Salerno, Claude Lorraine 

wlus often obserred to linger, many hours after the Sun 

}iad set: ^sometimes sketching by moonlight from the 

towers of a castle ; sometimes from the arched of an 

aqueduct; and not unfrequently from the window of 

a cottage, festooned with grape vines a<id shaded hf 

olive trees. 

IX. 

Tp a love of scenery and retiremeikt, the Carthtt^ 
ftians owe the orighi of their order. Two brothers^ 
natives of Genoa^ were, early in life, wedde4 to the 
naval profession. After many voyi^;es, which oom* 
pied as many years, the <me wrote from Genoa to his 
brother, at Marseilles, to solicit his retain to fait 
native town. Receiving no answer to his afitectionate 
letter, he undertook a journey, to' enquire into the 
motives of his brother's silence. " I am weary of 
commerce, and navigation,'^ said his brother; ^^ I will 
BO longer trust my safety to the mercy of the elenscnts* 
I have fixed upon the borders of Paradise; where I 
am resolved to spend the remainder of my days in 
peace; and where I idiall wait with tranquillity die 
period of my death." Upon his brother's requesting 
him to explain himself, he led him to Montrieu, 
sitnated in a deep valley, embosomed with wood, 
whence issued a multitude of rivulets. The charms 
of tfie surrounding scenery, and the awftil silence of 

2b^ 
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tlte spot^ so cakmlated for retirement, induced the 
latter* to follow the example of his brother: and hav- 
ing sold their estates^ they founded the order of Car- 
thusians,^ and gave diemselves up to meditation and 
devotion. 

In the year ****, a gentleman of Holland sought 
permission of the family of the De Coninks, to erect a 
small hermitage^ atDronningaard, near the city of Co- 
penhagen. He had fought the battles of his country ; 
he had mingled in the bustle of a court ; he was rich ; 
and he was honoured. One fatal step marred all his 
happiness. He married ! But, marrying to gratify 
his ambition^ he beciune weary and disgusted with 
life. Travelling into Denmark, he was captivated 
with the romantic beauties of Dronningaard ; and ob- 
tained permission to erect a cell in a small wood^ 
eonskting only of a few pines. It was built of moss 
and the bark of birch trees. A few paces from this 
cell, he dug his dormitory with his own hands, and 
caused an epitaph to be engraven on ,a stone, he 
designed for bi$ monument. In this total seclusion; 
the enthusiast resided several years. The Stadtholder, 
however, being upon the eve of a war, wrote him a 
letter, and desired his assistance. He did not hesi- 
tate to obey the call. On the evening, previous to 
his departure, he signalized his gratitude to Dronnin- 
gaard, by writing a farewell address to the spot, iii 
which he had enjoyed so much repose and content. 
The first account, that reached Denmark, a£ter the 

1 Life of Petrarch> p. 207. Some hare attributed the fonnilatidn of 
thU order to St. Brauo, A. D. 1084. 
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departure of the unfortunate recluse^ was, that he, 
had fallen, covered with glory, at the head of bis. 
regiment ! As a testimony to his virtues, his Danish 
friends erected in a grove, adjoining his hermitage, a 
small tablet of marble, on which is inscribed his fare« 
well address to the landscapes of Droimingaard,^ 



The sacred character assigned to mountains, may, 
perhaps, have b^en the original cause of the custom 
of raising tumuli over the dead. This practice has 
prevailed in all countries of Europe and Asi^, |t may 
be traced from the tomb of Tityus, at the foot of Par- 
nassus, to every district in Greece : — ^along the scores 
of the sea of Ozof ; — inTroas 5 — Circassia j— -the Cim<<* 
merianBosphorus;— in ancient Scythia; — in Kuban 
Tartary 5— through Russia into Scandinavia;— ai^ 
thence to Germany, France, Engl.a^d^ Scotland, and 
Wales. It has, also, been observed in New Holland 
and America. In every instance it bears the charac- 
ter of a sepulchral monument ; whether known imder 
the title of mound, barrow, tumulus, cairn, or t^pe. 
Churches, chapels, and convents are more frequently 
situated on hills, and on the sides of mountains in 
Italy, than in vales. In the year 1764, three thousand 
peasants climbed up Notre Dame de la Niege (said to 
be tbe highest elevation in Europe), in order to hear 
mass in a chapel, erected onthataspiringeminence:-^ 
and pilgrims, to the tmioimt of eight or ten thousand 
resort annually to pay their vows to St. Michael, at 

> Toar round the Baltic, p. 248. 
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Mount St-Mictad^ rimg. fai the middle of ike B«f of 
ATi*aDch€0^ 

XI, 

To say notUng of the religious hotues^crf Germaaji 
situated oa the baiik» of tiiie Rhine and the Danube^ 
who could exhibit a finer taste^ than the founders of 
the Carmelite convent at the Battui^cas^ or of the 
monastery and hermitages of Montserrat ? The one 
Mtuatedin a sequestered valley, almost buried beneaA 
overhanghig rocks and trees^ which take root in their 
crevices; and the otiiers on the most picturesque 
elevation in all Spain.*-»The Capuchin convents at 
Scicli and Chieramonte, in the . island of Sicily, are 
admirably irituated: — so is the conrenl of St. Dominic^ 
on the scite of Cic^o's villa f that of the Cordeliers at 
Werstenlein; Mid the hermitage of Des Croij^ in 
Switzerland, and of those cm the eminences, overlook* 
ing the Loire, between Angers and Aneennis. Than 
the situation of the monastery,, near Albano^ nothing 
can be more admirable. Walking in the garden, be^ 
lon^ng to this religious house, the Baroness Stolberg^ 
as we are informed by Zimmerman, was so astonished 
at the scene, which there presented itself that her 
voice foiled in the expression of her admiration^ and 
she continued speechless several days. 

No spot in the neighbourhood c^ Holywell, could 
have been better selected, than th^ one, on which 
stood the abbey of Basingwerk, rising among rich 
pastures, and having a fine view of the Dee^the city 
of Chester, and the hills of Lancashire. Nor, in 
Hampshire could be found a scite, more suitable for 
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reli^ous ck>ti€^^bitioii, Uian diat^ T^h^re now stan^ 
the ruins of Netley Abbey; partiidly sereened byv^ood^ 
on the ishores of the iSouthampton Water. 

The Cistercian Abbey of Whifland stood near the 
stpot, which was once the favourite summer residence 
of the greatest^ because the best, of all the Cambro*^ 
British monarchs, Howel Dha, the iSolon and Jus*^ 
tinian of Wales. A man, of whom it may be truly 
said, that, as Brutus was the last of th^ Ron^ms^ 
and Philopcemen the last of the Greeks, Llewellyit 
and he were the last of the ancient Britons. 

The abbey of Cwm-Hir, near RbaidT'-guy, in the 
county of Radnor, sleeps, a^ it were, at like foot of 
a deep, woody, valley, watered by the Clewedo^^ 
over which high mountains form themselves into a 
grand and noble amphitheatre.-«What an eflFect 
would the following elegant little vMrceofu have upon 
the stranger, wandering in those regions, were it 
inscribed upon the simple portico of an hermitage ! 

INSCRIWION. 

O thoQy who to this wild retreat 
Shalt lead, by choice, thy pHgnm feet, 
1*0 trace the dark wood waving o'er 
Tliis rodcy cell and sainted floor ; 
U her« thoH briug a gentle mind. 
That shuns by fits, yet loves mankind. 
That leaves the schools, and in this wood 
Learns the best science— to be good ; 
l^en soft, as on tfae jdews below 
Yon oaks their silent umbrage throw ; 
Peace, to thy prayers, by virtue brought. 
Pilgrim, shall bless thy hidlow'd thought, 

SUffeni, 
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Na spot could have been selected, more abounding 
in admirable accompaniments^ than that on which 
stood the small priory, once belonging to a society 
of Franciscans, at Llanfaes; commanding a mag- 
nificent view of the north end of the Showdon chain, 
and an admirable prospect of the bay of Beaumaris, — 
a bay not excelled, in all the empire^ for its numerous 
picturesque combinations. Is there a scene, more 
romantic, than where the walls of Llanthony rear 
themselves at the foot of the Black Mountains, on 
the banks of the Honddy, in the sequestered vale 
of Ewias ? — So retired is it, that at one time it was 
scarcely known to the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
hamlets. In this lonely r^ess, St. David formed a 
hermitage, and erected a chapel.^^ 

A little lowly hermitage U was, ' 

Down In a dale^ hard by a foyest*s 8kie> 
Far from rissoft of people, that did past 

In travel! to and fro : a little wyde 
lliere was an holy chapell edifyde. 

Wherein the hermit dewly wont to say 
His holy things, each morn and eventyde; 

Thereby a christall streame did gently play. 

Which from a sficred fountain welled forth alway. 

Faerie Queen* 

Walter de Lacy, one day in pursuit of a deer, dis- 
covered those mysterious erections ; and being struck 
with the solemnity of the spot^^ he w^s visited by 
religious enthusiasm^; disclaimed the world; and 
erected the abbey of Llanthony, for the use of the Cis- 
tercian order. 

> Dug^ale*s Monasticon. 
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XII. 

As the abbey of Tintem is the most beautiful and 
picturesque of all our gothic monuments^ so is the 
situation one of the most sequestered and delightful. 
One more abounding in that peculiar kind of scenery^ 
which excites the mingled sensations of content, re- 
ligion, and enthusiasm, it is impossible to behold. 
There every arch infuses a solemn energy, as it were, 
into inanimate Nature : — a sublime antiquity breathes 
mildly into the heart : and the soul, pure and pas- 
sionless, appears susceptible of that state of tranquil- 
lity, which is the perfection of every earthly wish. 
Never has Colonna wandered among^the woods, sur- 
rounding this venerable ruin, standing on the banks 
of a river, almost as sacred to the imagination as 
the spot, where the Cephisus and the Hyssus mingle 
their waters, but he has wished himself a landscape 
painten — He has neVer sat upon its broken columns, 
and beheld its mutilated fragments; and its waving 
arches and pillars, decorated with festoons of ivy ; but 
be has formed the wish to forsake the world, and resign 
himself entirely \o the tranquil studies of philosophy. 
Is there a man, my LeUus, too rich, too great, too 
powerful, for , these emotions ? Is there one too 
ignorant, too vain,, and too presumptuous to indulge 
them? — Envy him not. — From him the pillars of 
Palmyra would not draw one sigh; the massacre 
of Glencoe, the matins of Moscow, or the Sicilian 
vespers would elicit no tear ! The description of 
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Tamerlane's walls and pyramids of human heads; 
ihe taking of Ismael^ of Prague, and of Warsaw; 
the massaere of Uie Chinese, in Batavia ; or that of 
die Javans by the Dutch ; even the poisoning of the 
nek at Jafia, would be read with scarcely a single 
feeling of sympathetic horror. Know you such a 
man, my friend? — Shun him 5 despise him 5 have 
no intercourse with him. Having an heart that 
never feels, an eye that never weeps, he would squan- 
der the blood o( the villager, or erect altars of sacri^ 
fice to the avaricious god of his idolatry ! 

The valley in which Tintem Abbey is situated^ 
like that of Cwm Dyr, answers to the idea of what 
Milton calli* " a bosky bourn ;" meaning, as Wharton 
justly describes, a narrow, deep, and woody valley, 
with ariver or rivulet winding in the midst. How 
often has Colonna's heart glowed within him, as he 
has watched the waters, falling from ledge to ledge 
among the woods, and listened to their murmur : 
and how much has that feeling been faicreased, when, 
Bsteiiing to the notes of the nightingale, even at 
noon, he has remembered those passages in Milton, 
where the poet describes this bird> when giving d 
history of the creation ; and that passage in a pro- 
lusion of Strada, where he celebrates the contest be-* 
tween a lutanist and a nightingale. 

AUernat mira arte fidM^dum torquet acotai 1. 38 

lodditqne graves operose ?erbere palsat— > 
lamfque manu per fila volat 1 slmul hos^ simul Hloi > 45 

Explorat numeros^ chofdaque Iat)onit in bmnf. 
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Moztilet. lUa modis totldem respondity et artem 1.23 

Arte refert ; oiinc ceu rudis^ aut incerta caneodi, 

Praebet iter liqaidnin labenti ^ peciofe voa» 27 

Nunc caesim variat, modidisqae canora minutis 

Delibrat Tooem, tremaloqne reciprocat ore. 

Sirada, Proiut, Aead,^ lib. lU, pro!. 6. 

Then has he repeated the passage, where Dryden 
celebrates the power of this accomplished bird, in his 
Flower and Leaf, or the Lady in the Arbour : — then 
his fancy has wafted him to those gardens of Persia 
and Arabia Felix, where the nightingale is said to fly 
from one rosebush to another ; till, intoxicated with 
their odours, it falls, as if inebriated, to the ground. 
— ^Theu he has meditated on the passage in Horace, 
where he stigmatizes the extravagance of two bro- 
thers, who were accustomed to dine upon nightin- 
gales, which were always of great price : — and, after 
remembering that nightingale's brains were fabled 
to be food for fairies, he has closed the mental ex- 
cursion with the wish, that he could transport that 
aviary of nightingales, which stands in- a garden of 
hyacinths, at Constantinople, to the very spot, on 
which the wish was formed. 
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Arabia, climate of, 145 
Arabians, 67 
Arabs infanticide, 103 
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Argos, citizen of, 287 
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Jove of Nature, 308 
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Associations with deserts, 64 
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Babylon, 207 
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Bailey, passage from, 288 
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Barbarism, state of, 131 
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Bernard, Monks of> 337 
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Catherine of Medicis, 302 
Cato, his march over the deserts, 61 
Catullus, passage from, 216 
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Celestini, order of, 361 
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Christians, persecutions of, 104 
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Collins^ his lore of Natnre, 323 

Colonua, VitWia, 306 
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Con^ieiasy a tale of, 85 
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Cordeliers, order of, 360 
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Edda, passage from, 107 
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EpisUes, 300 
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Mercy, sisters of, 358 

Merit, its own conspirator, 269 

Military prowess, 284 
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Neale, passage from, 63, 308 
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Nightingales, 379 
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Olive, its method of propagation, 20 
Onion, weight of, 57 
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Phedoo, death of, 12'ji 
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Philippine Islands, 77 
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travels, 345 
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Piedmont, climate of, 187 
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Pjodarrees of Ipdia, history of, 89. 
Pitt, Mr. anecdote of, 205 
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Providence, plan of, 284 
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Rogers, passage from, 2L6 
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R<^ere, Dalte, 260 

Rowe, Eliz. ber love of Nature, 318 
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S^i, passage from, 364 
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Sallnst, his epi^lo to Cstar, 272 

Samaritans, the^ 299 
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Sappho, poem of, 202 

Sargent, passage from, 269 
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Scholars, Greek emigrant, 304 

Scipio, retirement of, 266 

Scott, Walter, a passage from, 208 
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Seeds of plants, their comparative 

weights, 57 
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Serpent, analogy with the sool, 65 
Senritode for wives, 130 
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Shepherd, the Chinese, 85 
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Spaniarda in St. Domingo, 109 
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Steevens, a passage from, 375 
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Sumatra, climate of, 150 
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Sweden, climate of, 183 
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Nature, 307 
Terence, 203 

Tertullian, passage from, 104 
Theognis, opinion of love, 217 
Theologians, crimes of ancient, 109 
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Tonga islands, ma»iiect in the, 96 
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Tnmuii, 373 
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Turnip, seed of» its weigh), 57 
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Valley of the angel of death, 6S 
Vallonibrota, Abbey of, 369 
Vfirenios, on climates, 164 
Vegetius, on climate, 94 
Venice, sale of children to prottitn- 

tion, 132 
Verd Cupe de, dimate of, 157 
Vestal virgins, 357 
Vipers, the fecimdity of, 16 
Virgil, passages from, 79, 216 
Virgins, vestal, 357 
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Wall of China, 58 
Walrus, the arctic, 23 
Waterfall, the, 264 
Weights, comparative, 56 
White of Nottingham, 327 
Whitlaud, Abbey of^ 375 
Wielaud, his dialogue on beauty, 
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Williams, Helen MaHa, 184 
Wisdom, the first and last lesson of, 
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Wiires, barbarous conduct to^ 13 1. 

Custom of lending, 134 
Women, customs relative to, 129 
World, men of the, 289 
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Zama, passage from^ 106 
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Zembla, Nova, 141 
Zidouians, 89 
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